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PREFACE 


The  International  Library  of  Technology  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  large  and  increasing  demand  that  has  arisen  for  the 
Reference  Libraries  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  students  of  the 
Schools.  As  the  volumes  composing  this  Library  are  all 
printed  from  the  same  plates  used  in  printing  the  Reference 
Libraries  above  mentioned,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
regarding  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  instruction  imparted 
to  the  students  of — and  the  class  of  students  taught  by — 
these  Schools,  in  order  to  afford  a  clear  understanding  of 
their  salient  and  unique  features. 

The  only  requirement  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  is  that 
the  applicant  shall  be  able  to  read  the  English  language  and 
to  write  it  sufficiently  well  to  make  his  written  answers  to 
the  questions  asked  him  intelligible.  Each  course  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  no  textbooks  are  required  other  than 
those  prepared  by  the  Schools  for  the  particular  course 
selected.  The  students  themselves  are  from  every  class, 
trade,  and  profession  and  from  every  country;  they  are, 
almost  without  exception,  busily  engaged  in  some  vocation, 
and  can  spare  but  little  time  for  study,  and  that  usually 
outside  of  their  regular  working  hours.  The  information 
desired  is  such  as  can  be  immediately  applied  in  practice,  so 
that  the  student  may  be  enabled  to  exchange  his  present 
vocation  for  a  more  congenial  one,  or  to  rise  to  a  higher  level 
in  the  one  he  now  pursues.  Furthermore,  he  wishes  to 
ODtam  a  gooa  workmg  Knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  in 
the  shortest  time  and  in  the  most  direct  manner  possible. 

•  •  • 
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In  meeting  these  requirements,  we  have  produced  a  set  of 
books  that  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  general 
plan  followed,  are  absolutely  unique.  In  the  majority  of 
subjects  treated  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  required  is 
limited  to  the  simplest  principles  of  arithmetic  and  mensu- 
ration, and  in  no  case  is  any  greater  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics needed  than  the  simplest  elementary  principles  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  a  thorough, 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  logarithmic  table. 
To  effect  this  result,  derivations  of  rules  and  formulas  are 
omitted,  but  thorough  and  complete  instructions  are  given 
regarding  how,  when,  and  under  what  circumstances  any 
particular  rule,  formula,  or  process  should  be  applied ;  and 
whenever  possible  one  or  more  examples,  such  as  would  be 
likely  to  arise  in  actual  practice — together  with  their  solu- 
tions— are  given  to  illustrate  and  explain  its  application. 

In  preparing  these  textbooks,  it  has  been  our  constant 
endeavor  to  view  the  matter  from  the  student's  standpoint, 
and  to  try  and  anticipate  everything  that  would  cause  him 
trouble.  The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  and 
correct  any  and  all  ambiguous  expressions — both  those  due 
to  faulty  rhetoric  and  those  due  to  insufficiency  of  statement 
or  explanation.  As  the  best  way  to  make  a  statement, 
explanation,  or  description  clear  is  to  give  a  picture  or  a 
diagram  in  connection  with  it,  illustrations  have  been  used 
almost  without  limit.  The  illustrations  have  in  all  cases 
been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  text,  and  projec- 
tions and  sections  or  outline,  partially  shaded,  or  full-shaded 
perspectives  have  been  used,  according  to  which  will  best 
produce  the  desired  results.  Half-tones  have  been  used 
rather  sparingly,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  general 
effect  is  desired  rather  than  the  actual  details. 

It  is  obvious  that  books  prepared  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned must  not  only  be  clear  and  concise  beyond  anything 
heretofore  attempted,  but  they  must  also  possess  unequaled 
value  for  reference  purposes.  They  not  only  give  the  maxi- 
mum of  information  in  a  minimum  space,  but  this  infor- 
mation is  so  ingeniously  arranged  and  correlated,  and  the 
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indexes  are  so  full  and  complete,  that  it  can  at  once  be 
made  available  to  the  reader.  The  numerous  examples  and 
explanatory  remarks,  together  with  the  absence  of  long 
demonstrations  and  abstruse  mathematical  calculations,  are 
of  great  assistance  in  helping  one  select  the  proper  for- 
mula, method,  or  process  and  in  teaching  him  how  and 
when  it  should  be  used. 

This  volume  deals  with  the  engraving  and  printing  meth- 
ods of  which  the  advertising  man  needs  a  general  knowledge, 
with  the  subject  of  illustration  as  a  part  of  copy,  and  finally 
with  several  branches  of  advertising  distinct  and  important 
enough  to  warrant  separate  attention.  As  the  advertising 
man  can  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  engraver  and  the 
printer,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  unessential  tech- 
nical details.  The  attractive  and  demonstrative  value  of 
pictures  is  so  great  that  a  considerable  section  is  devoted  to 
the  choice  and  effective  use  of  illustrations.  While  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  advertising  that  prevail  in  any  form  of 
advertising,  prevail  also  in  the  special  branches,  there  are 
distinctive  conditions  in  various  branches  that  warrant  such 
separate  consideration  as  is  here  given. 

The  method  of  numbering  the  pages,  cuts,  articles,  etc.  is 
such  that  each  subject  or  part,  when  the  subject  is  divided 
into  two  or  more  parts,  is  complete  in  itself;  hence,  in  order 
to  make  the  index  intelligible,  it  was  necessary  to  give  each 
subject  or  part  a  number.  This  number  is  placed  at  the  top 
of  each  page,  on  the  headline,  opposite  the  page  number; 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  page  number  it  is  preceded  by 
the  printer*s  section  mark  (§).  Consequently,  a  reference 
such  as  §  16,  page  26,  will  be  readily  found  by  looking  along 
the  inside  edges  of  the  headlines  until  §16  is  found,  and 
then  through  §  16  until  page  26  is  found. 
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ENGRAVING  METHODS 


INTRODUCTION 

!•  The  value  of  a  thorough  technical  knowledge  of  engra- 
ving and  printing  methods,  printing  paper,  etc.  is  often  over- 
estimated by  persons  studying  advertising.  Such  persons 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  highly  important  that  they  should 
know  the  exact  process  by  which  a  certain  kind  of  paper  is 
made,  or  how  much  and  wtiat  kind  of  acid  is  used  in  making 
a  zinc  etching.  While  such  information  may  be  interesting, 
and  no  information  of  this  kind  can  be  said  to  be  valueless, 
the  truth  is  that  leading  advertising  men  do  not  burden  their 
minds  with  the  many  technical  details  of  the  engraving  room 
and  the  printing  shop,  but  content  themselves  with  a  mere 
general  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  advertising  work.  They 
give  their  chief  attention  to  promoting  the  business  or  prod- 
uct in  which  they  are  interested,  leaving  the  minute  details 
of  engraving  and  printing  work  to  other  specialists. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  plan  his  work  properly  and  to 
know  when  he  is  receiving  the  best  results  obtainable  for  the 
money  expended,  every  advertising  man  should  have  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  printing  and  engraving.  If  he  has  little 
or  no  information  of  this  kind,  he  may  try  to  use  a  l»S3-screen 
half-tone  in  a  newspaper  advertisement  that  is  to  be  stereo- 
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typed,  or  he  may  order  cuts  mounted  on  wood  when  they  are 
to  be  stereotyped,  or  he  may  make  some  other  of  a  dozen  or 
more  common  blunders.  The  purpose  of  this  Section  is  to 
give  information  that  will  enable  the  ad-writer  to  avoid  blun- 
ders when  preparing  work  for  the  engraver  or  the  printer. 
As  the  ad-writer  is  not  expected  to  do  printing  work  or  to 
make  engravings,  the  information  here  given  will  meet  his 
requirements. 

2.  The  advertising  man  can,  by  visiting  first-class  printing 
shops,  illustrating  departments,  and  publishing  offices,  see 
much  that  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  him.  He  should 
seek  opportunities  to  visit  such  places  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  illustrators,  printers,  and  publishers.  As 
most  publishers  take  pride  in  showing  their  plants  to  visitors, 
it  is  not  ordinarily  difficult  to  gain  entry.  A  number  of  the 
large  newspapers  have  their  own  illustrating  and  cut-making 
departments.  While  these  departments  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
make  a  specialty  of  advertising  work,  the  methods  they 
employ  are  similar  to  those  followed  by  concerns  that  do 
make  a  specialty  of  advertising  work. 

Note. — Not  all  the  examples  shown  in  this  Section  and  other  Sec- 
tions are  intended  as  examples  of  advertisements  that  are  strong  in 
every  respect.  Many  examples  are  reproduced  to  make  clear  some 
special  point  in  the  text,  when  in  other  points  they  may  be  weak  or 
may  not  conform  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  text.  Such  adver- 
tisements have  not  been  improved,  because  it  is  desired  to  show  them 
in  just  the  form  they  were  used  by  advertisers.  In  some  instances,  the 
weaknesses  are  criticized. 


CUTS  FOR  PRINTING 

3.  Pictures  cannot  be  produced  with  type.  When  it 
becomes  necessary  to  illustrate  an  advertisement,  some  kind 
of  a  plate  must  be  made  that,  when  inked,  will  impress  the 
desired  illustration  on  the  paper.  While  there  has  been 
wonderful  progress  in  the  making  of  cuts  or  plates  for  print- 
ing, familiarity  with  one  simple  principle  will  enable  those 
who  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study  the  subject  to  under- 
stand how  most  illustrations  are  produced.  If  a  square 
block  of  metal  or  wood  is  inked  with  black  ink  and  impressed 
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on  paper,  the  result  will  be  a  plain  black  square.  If,  how- 
ever, certain  parts  of  the  face  of  the  block  are  cut  down 
deep,  so  that  they  cannot  be  inked  when  an  inked  roller  is 
passed  over  the  block,  and  other  parts  are  cut  down  so  that 
only  dots  and  lines  of  the  metal  or  wood  are  left  high  enough 
to  be  inked,  the  result,  when  the  block  is  inked  and  pressed 
against  the  paper,  will  not  be  a  square  of  solid  black. 
Instead,  there  will  be  places  where  the  white  of  the  paper  is 
left  in  spots  and  other  places  where  dots  and  lines  of  black 


will  show  against  a  while  background.  This,  therefore,  is 
the  general  principle  of  cut  making — to  put  a  design  on  a 
plate  and  to  cut  away  by  hand,  with  machinery,  or  with  acid, 
such  portions  of  the  plate  as  are  not  desired  in  the  finished 
illustration.  Fig.  1  shows  a  cut  of  a  shoe,  and  it  will  be 
observed  in  this  cut  that  some  parts  are  lower  than  others. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  printed  impression  made  from  this  cut. 
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PROCESSES  USED  IN  MAKING 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

4.  Classification. — Three  processes  are  used  for 
making  advertising  cuts:  (1)  line  engraving,  or  zinc  etching; 
(2)  hali'tone  engraving;  and  (3)  wood  e7igraving.  Line  and 
half-tone  engraving  are  classed  together  as  photoengraving, 
or  process  engraving.  The  general  meaning  of  the  word 
photoengraving  is  a  process  by  which  a  design,  or  image,  is, 
by  means  of  photography,  transferred  to  a  metal  plate, 
which  is  then  etched,  or  cut  away,  by  chemical  and  mechan- 
ical processes. 

Photoengraving  has  given  the  advertiser  a  method  of 
reproducing  the  work  of  the  illustrator  and  the  photographer 
with  fidelity  and  at  an  expense  much  lower  than  that  of  older 
methods,  such  as  wood  engraving.  Wood  engravings,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  time  required  to  make  them  and 
their  cost,  are  not  used  extensively. 


I.INE   ENGRAVINGS 

5*  lilne  en^ravlnics,  or  zinc  etcmn^s,  can  be  made 
from  any  drawing  or  print  consisting  of  aistinct  lines,  dots, 
or  masses  of  solid  color,  such  as  pen,  crayon,  or  charcoal 
drawings.  It  is  better  to  have  all  copy  for  line  engravings 
in  black  ink  on  a  white  surface.  Every  line  and  every  dot 
should  be  clear.  Gray,  or  shaded,  effects  are  obtained  by 
the  use  of  numerous  fine  lines  or  dots  placed  close  together, 
but  each  dot  and  line  should  be  in  black.  A  zinc  etching 
cannot  be  made  from  a  photograph,  a  wash  drawing,  a 
colored  lithograph,  or  a  natural  object  without  first  making 
a  line  or  a  stipple  drawing.  Red  lines  can  be  photo- 
graphed if  they  are  strong;  matter  in  dark-blue  and  dark- 
green  lines  can  also  be  reproduced,  but  it  is  much  better 
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in  every  case  to  have  black  prints  or  black  drawings. 
Illustrators  use  India  ink  for  their  drawings,  as  this  ink  pro- 
duces a  clear,  black  line  even  when  the  line  is  drawn  fine. 


LINE-ENORATINO    1 

6.  size  of  Drawing. — Drawings  tor  reproduction 
should  be  made  larger  than  the  cut  that  is  desired,  so  that 
in  making  the  reduction,  any  little  defects,  irregularities,  or 


Fio,  ! 
Zinc  iilate  after  tint  bite 

roughness  of  the  lines  of  the  drawing  will  not  be  noticeable 
in  the  finished  cut.  It  is  customary  to  make  the  drawings 
one-half  larger  than  the  size  desired  for'the  finished  cut,  or 
twice  as  large,  but  where  the  cut  is  to  be  very  small  and 
much  detail  is  to  be  shown,  the  drawings  are  often  made 
three  times  the  size  of  the  finished  cut,  so  as  to  insure 
greater  accuracy  of  detail.     If  the  cut  is  made  larger  than 


the  drawing,  lines  that  seem  smooth  in  the  original  draw- 
ing are  often  ragged  in  the  finished  cut.  All  defects  are 
exaggerated  by  enlargement  just  as  they  are  minimized  by 
reduction. 
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There  is  only  one  danger  in  making  a  drawing  much 
larger  than  the  finished  cut  is  to  be,  and  that  is  the  tendency 
to  put  in  more  detail  than  is  necessary  or  advisable.  There- 
fore, heads  of  art  departments  sometimes  require  illustrators 


to  make  drawings  very  nearly  or  exactly  the  size  that  the 
finished  cut  is  to  be. 

7.     Use  of  the  Iteductni^  Glass. — A  reiliiclDK  gclnss  is 

a  very  convenient  device  for  the  advertising  man  to  possess, 
as  it  enables  him  to  see  how  a  drawing  will  look  when 
reduced  to  one-half  or  to  one-third  the  size  of  the  original. 
A  reducing  glass  is  much  like  a  magnifying;  glass  in  general 
appearance,  but  instead  of  enlarging,  it  shows  the  object  in 
a  reduced  size.  This  glass  is  often  useful  when  trying  to 
convince  an  advertiser  that  the  roughness  in  the  lines  of  an 
original  drawing  will  not  be  seen  in  the  reproduction. 


8.  PliotoKi-aplilDK  niHl  Etching- — It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  advertising  man  to  burden  his  mind  with  the  chemical 
details  of  zinc  etching.  The  following  outline  covers  all  the 
essentials:  A  photograph  is  made  of  the  drawing,  or  print. 
that  is  to  be  reproduced.     The  design  is  then  printed  from 
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the  photographic  film  on  a  prepared  zinc  plate.  The  por- 
tions of  the  face  of  this  plate  that  are  to  remain  high  enough 
to  be  inked  are  treated  chemically,  so  that  acid  will  not 
attack  them.     The  plate  is  then  put  in  an  acid  bath,  and  the 


acid  eats  down  the  unprotected  metal.  The  acid  is  said  to 
"bite"  where  it  takes  away  the  metal.  In  order  that  the 
bite  may  be  deep  and  that  the  acid  may  not  cut  under  and 
weaken  the  higher  parts,  the  plate  is  taken  out  several 
times  during  the  process  and  additional  chemical  treatment 
is  given  the  parts  to  be  protected.  After  the  acid  has  done 
its  work,  various  parts  of  the  plate  are  cut,  or  "routed," 
deeper  by  machinery  it  necessary. 

A  study  of  Figs.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  and  9  will  aid  in  under- 
standing the  effect  of  the  acid  and  the  routing.  The  object 
shown  in  these  illustrations  is  merely  the  corner  of  a  zinc 
plate  that  has  a  very  broad  double  border.     The  border  has 


Pig.  8 
Knuted  aflcr  Ihird  bite 

been  made  unusually  broad  and  the  thickness  of  the  plate 
exaggerated  in  order  to  make  the  etching  process  clear. 
Fig.  3  shows  the  section  after  the  first  bite  made  by  the  acid. 
Figs.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  show  the  section  in  successive 
stages,  until  the  cut  is  mounted  on  a  block  of  wood  so  as  to 
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be  about  H  inch  high.  The  cut  is  shown  somewhat  higher 
in  Fig.  9  because  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  thickness  of 
the  metal. 

9>  UountlnK.— Line  engravings  are  usually  mounted 
on  blocks  of  well-dried  wood.  If  the  cut  is  to  be  stereotyped 
(reproduced  in  a  newspaper  office  for  use  on  a  rotary  press) ,  it 
should  either  be  mounted  on  a  metal  base  or  left  unmounted. 

10.  Material  Used  tor  Etchings. — Line  engravings 
are  nearly  always  made  on  zinc,  and  are  therefore  often 
referred  to  as  situ:  etchiti^s.     Sometimes,  however,  a  line 


engraving  containing  very  fine  stipple  work  is  made  on  a 
copper  plate. 

11.  Deep  Etching.— The  etching  in  a  good  cut  should 
be  deep.  If  the  etching  is  very  shallow,  the  crevices  will  fill 
up  and  the  cut  will  smudge  in  printing.  Good  electrotypes 
(copper-faced  plates,  usually  made  from  original  engravings) 
cannot  be  made  from  a  cut  that  is  too  shallow. 


KINDS    OF    LINE    CtTS 

12.  The  line  cut  is  the  most  practical  style  of  engraving 
for  illustrations  that  are  to  be  used  in  newspapers  and  other 
publications   using  cheap   paper.     It   requires   little  or  no 
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make-ready  (preparing  a  form  for  printing)  and  even  in  the 
hands  of  a  poor  printer  will  print  satisfactorily. 

Line  cuts  stereotype  satisfactorily,  and  are  therefore  much 
used  in  newspaper  illustration.     Some  of  the  most  artistic 


A  Newspaper  Man  Writes: 


illustrations  produced  are  in  line.  It  is  the  best  style  of 
rendering  whenever  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  quality  of 
paper  or  presswork,  for  cuts  of  this  kind  will  print  well  under 
almost  any  conditions. 
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Many  variations  of  line  cuts  are  obtainable  from  drawings 
composed  of  black  dots,  lines,  and  masses  in  various  arrangfe- 
ments  or  combinations. 

Some  cuts  consist  of  lines  only.  By  varying  the  character 
and  direction  of  these  lines,  a  competent  artist  can  secure 
almost  any  desired  effect,  from  the  simplest  outline  drawing 


Fig.  11 
Half-shaded  illustration 

to  a  detailed  copy  of  a  photograph  or  a  good  imitation  of  a 
wood  cut  or  a  steel  engraving. 

13,  According  to  the  amount  of  shading  present,  line 
illustrations  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Outline,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  10;  (2)  half-shaded  line,  as  in  Fig.  11;  (3)  whole- 
shaded  line,  as  in  Fig.  12;  (4)  mass-shaded,  as  in  Fig.  13;  or 
(5)  silhouetie,  as  in  Fig.  14. 
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14.  Outline  and  Shaded  Illustrations. — Illustrations 
in  which  there  is  no  shading  are  called  outline  Illustra- 
tions. In  the  half-shaded  Illustration,  only  part  of  the 
drawing  is  given  a  shaded  effect.  In  the  >vhole-shaded 
illustration,  a  tone  or  value  is  given  to  each  part  of  the 
drawing.  In  the  mass-shaded  Illustration,  the  shading 
is  heavy  and  is  in  masses.  In  the  silhouette  illustration,  the 
figure  or  object  is  shown  in  a  shadow-like  form,  almost 
entirely  black  or  almost  entirely  white.  A  study  of  Figs.  10, 
11,  12, 13,  and  14  will  make  these  distinctions  clear. 
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The  most  satisfying,  pleasing  and  hedlthhil 
results  ol  the  highest  art  in  baking  —  the  famous  Un>#da  Blaeuitf  the 
sweet  UH»daJii^Wm|Nr,  the  delicious  Unfda  KTOk  Btocrtt, 
the  dainty  Una«da  Crahaa  Wifitr.  The  last  two  have  just  come,  but 
all  the  world's  a-buying.  All  the  Ufie^dtt  goodness  is  reflected  in 
them.    Packed  in  a  wonderful  airtight  package  that  keeps  them  ovenfresh. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY. 
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This  whole-shaded  illustration  shows  the  fine  work  that  can  be  done  with  a  pen 

In  Fig.  15  is  shown  an  example  of  an  unusually  dainty 
illustration  made  from  a  line  drawing.  The  ** pure- white'* 
snow,  however,  was  a  disappointing  feature.  In  some 
rapidly  printed  magazines,  the  ink  on  the  opposite  adver- 
tisement *'offset''  and  made  the  snow  anything  but  ''pure 
white. '* 


15.  Reverse  Effects. — Strong  and  unusual  illustrations 
are  sometimes  made  by  reversing  the  colors  of  the  design, 
through  photoengraving,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16.     An  illustra- 
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tion  ot  this  kind  is  drawn  in  the  usual  manner,  with  black 
figures  and  lettering  on  a  white  background,  but  the  engraver 
is  instructed  to  reverse  the  color  of  the  design;  that  is,  to  let 
black  lines  in  the  drawing  appear  white  in  the  cut  and  have 
the  white  spaces  on  the  drawing  appear  black,  A  cut  thus 
made  will  print  white  figures  and  lettering  on  a  black  ground. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  possible  to  prepare  a  design  that 
would  produce  such  a  cut  without  reversing,  but  this  would 
be  more  difBcult  and  expensive. 


Type  that  is  very  small  or  has  a  light  face  and  lines  that 
are  very  fine  should  be  avoided  in  reverse  effects,  as  in 
printing  the  ink  will  fill  the  small  indentations  in  the  plate 
very  quickly  and  then  the  lines  will  no  longer  print  clearly. 
Many  of  the  reverse  effects  often  seen  in  magazines  are  not 
so  strong  as  black  against  a  white  background  would  be. 
Small  white  lettering  against  a  black  background  is  conspic- 
uous, but  it  is  hard  to  read.  Compare  Figs.  17  and  18  which 
were  made  from  the  same  copy. 


PURE  WHITE 


VORY  SOAP  has  proved  itself  great  enougji  to 
survive  a  score  of  substitutes.  All  good  things  are 
imitated.  The  many  imitations  only  prove  the  worth 
of  Ivory  and  the  demand  for  it  We  are  only  telling  you 
what  you  can  find  out  for  yourself  by  buying  a  single  cake 
of  Ivory  Soap.  The  price  is  two  or  three  cents  higher 
than  cheap  yellow  soap;  but  it  costs  more  to  make  it 
You  can  afford  to  pay  ten  times  as  much  rather  than  use 
anything  cheaper. 


eried  plate  maTtised  [Or  tnw 
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Unless  very  large  and  having  bold  effects,  reverse  plates 
should  not  be  used  in  newspaper  advertising,  as  the  faces  of 
the  engraved  type  fill  up  very  easily,  on  account  of  the 
soft  paper  and  poor  ink  that  is  used.  Owing  to  the  poor  ink 
and  rapid  presswork,  it  is  impossible  in  newspapers  to  get 


the  solid-black  tone  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  printing  of 
:  plates.  Many  high-grade  magazines  will  not  admit 
i  plates  to  their  columns  on  account  of  the  solid-black 
color,  or  if  they  do  admit  the  plates,  they  will  stipple  the 
solid  portions  so  as  to  avoid  the  solid-black  surface.  A 
reverse  plate  is  sometinies  called  a  positive. 

16.  Silhouette  Illustrations.— The  silhouette  is  a 
form  of  illustration  in  which  only  the  filled-in  profile  of  the 
object  is  shown,  the  effect  consisting  of  a  dark  shadow  on  a 
light  ground,  or  else  a  light  shadow  on  a  dark  ground,  as 
shown  in  Figs.  19  and  20.     This  style  of  rendering  is  used 
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chiefly  in  newspaper  advertisements,  but  it  is  seen  occasion- 
ally in  magazines  and  class  papers. 

Simple  as  it  may  appear,  the  preparation  of  a  drawing  for 
a  silhouette  is  a  difficult  task,  requiring  considerable  artistic 
skill.     The  absence  of  the  detail  within  the  outline  requires 
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very  careful  handling  of  the  profile;  otherwise  the  print  will 
be  tame  and  lifeless.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  human  figures.  Faulty  proportions  that  might  be 
overlooked  in  an  outline  or  a  shaded  cut  become  glaring 
defects  in  a  silhouette.  This  style  of  illustration  is  obviously 
suitable  only  for  objects  having  strong  profiles  and  for  sub- 
jects in  which  details  are  unnecessary. 


bdwl  the   Gocn   Ion   an    oAxcd   nih    lb* 
"Sator"  Shuur. 
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TIm  DKhuinn  af  die  "  SedDr  "  SluMter  it  boo- 
AAy  Hvie  yet  caohma  ihnc  DOoHiy  cpulitiei 
which  wS  be  >pprecaled  by  *0  pholocrsphcrk 
We  ynU  you  to  b»w  J  liat  the  "Seder." 
Smd  }nur  nuH  ind  aiUreii  ud  u  iotenflkg 
booUet  wl  be  aiMi  (tee  by  letwn  mil 

C.   p.   GOERZ. 
Ra«B  S,    52  E.  lUoo  Squve,  New  Yo^  C^ 


A  Eood  eiamplo  oE  a  silhouelle  illustratloii 

17.  Hair-Sllhoiiett*;  Illustrations. — An  effective  style 
of  illustration,  and  one  that  for  most  purposes  is  superior 
to  the  plain  silhouette,  is  that  in  which  a  portion  of  the  illus- 
tration is  rendered  in  dark  masses  and  the  remainder  in  light 
masses.  This  may  be  conveniently  designated  as  half 
tillhouette.       Fig.  21   shows  a  half-silhouette  illustration. 

The  artistic  blending  of  the  two  colors  lends  character  and 
strength  to  each.     This  style  is  suitable  for  newspaper  work, 
street-car  cards,  mailing  cards,  and  to  some  extent  for  maga- 
zine advertisements. 
207—3 
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An  excelleal  example  oE  hand   stipple.    The   rnush,  heavy 
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18.  Ilaml-Stlpple  Work.  — In  Fig.  22  is  shown  an 
example  of  liaiKl-stipple  work.  This  is  an  illustrative 
style  in  which  the  shadows  are  formed  by  small  black  dots, 
the  depth  of  the  shadow  being  regulated  by  the  size  and 
compactness  of  the  dots.  In  the  deepest  shadows,  the  dots 
are  heavy  and  near  together,  and  they  frequently  run 
together  in  printing;  in  the  high  lights,  they  are  small  and 


FiQ.  23 

widely  separated  or  are  omitted  altogether.  The  dots  are 
made  with  a  pen  or  a  small  brush,  and  are  often  arranged  in 
concentric  circles.  This  style  of  illustration  produces  an 
effect  similar  to  a  coarse  half-tone,  and  is  largely  used  in 
clothing  advertisements.  Hand-stippled  cuts  are  perhaps  the 
best  for  newspaper  advertisements  of  clothing,  draperies,  or 
other  articles  in  which  a  combination  of  rounded  softness 
and  good  printing  qualities  is  desired.  They  are  not  suit- 
able, however,  for  the  reproduction  of  sharp  lines.     Fig.  23 
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shows  what  portrait  possibilities  there  are  even  in  a  coarse 
stipple  prepared  for  use  on  cheap  news  stock. 

19.  Ross-Paper  Illustrations. — Drawings  made  on  a 
chalk-surfaced  paper,  on  which  various  arrangements  of 
lines  or  dots  have  been  printed  by  machinery,  are  known  as 
Ross-paper  Illustrations.     The  illustration  is  made  by 


darkening  some  portion  of  the  paper  by  applying  black  ink 
with  a  pen  and  brush,  and  lightening  other  portions  by 
scratching,  or  scraping,  away  the  chalked  surface  so  as  to 
expose  the  white  underneath.  These  operations  produce 
the  shadows  and  high  lights,  and  the  printed  surface  of  the 
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chalk  paper  provides  the  medium  tones.     Fig.  24  shows  a 
Ross-paper  illustration  for  a  magazine  advertisement. 

20.  Another  style  of  Ross  paper  is  white,  with  the  sur- 
face embossed  with  a  raised,  stippled,  or  lined  pattern.  The 
drawing  is  made  by  passing  a  soft  pencil  or  a  piece  of 
crayon  over  the  paper,  only  the  raised  portions  of  which 
receive  the  impression  of  the  pencil  or  the  crayon.  The 
result  is  a  drawing  that  greatly  resembles  a  hand  stipple,  but 
is  more  regular  in  the  arrangement  and  size  of  the  dots,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  25. 

21.  Ross-paper  cuts  are  not  suitable  for  newspaper  work 
unless  they  are  made  about  as  large  as  the  drawing,  which 
should  be  on  coarse  stipple  paper.  If  fine  stipple  paper  is 
used  or  a  coarse-stipple  drawing  is  reduced,  the  dots  and  lines 
in  the  cut  will  come  too  near  together  and  the  cut  is  likely 
to  fill  up  in  printing.  Ross-paper  illustrations  are  used 
chiefly  in  magazine  advertisements.  A  number  of  different 
effects  can  be  produced  with  Ross  paper.  The  six  exhibits 
shown  at  the  top  of  Fig.  26  give  some  further  examples. 

22.  Day  Shading-Machine  Tints. — Benjamin  Day  is 
the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  tinto^raph.  This  is  a 
machine  for  tinting  drawing  paper,  zinc  and  copper  plates,  or 
lithographic  stones,  thus  shading  the  illustration  already  made 
on  the  surface  or  giving  a  background  tint,  as  desired.  One 
of  a  variety  of  transparent  gelatin  films,  embossed  with  a 
stipple  or  line  design,  is  inked  over  with  an  ordinary  roller 
used  by  printers,  and  then  placed  face  down  on  the  drawing. 

A  great  many  effects  can  be  produced  by  this  machine. 
The  six  exhibits  in  the  lower  half  of  Fig.  26  show  some 
examples.  Some  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  Ben  Day 
films  are  so  much  like  Ross-paper  work  or  hand  stipple 
that  sometimes  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  by  what  process  an 
illustration  was  produced. 

The  different  values  shown  in  Fig.  27,  except  the  solid  white 
and  the  solid  black  effects,  were  produced  by  means  of  the 
Pen  Day  process.  The  artist  in  making  the  drawing  for  this 
illustration  left  white  spaces  that  were  afterwards  filled  in  by 
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means  of  the  Ben  Day  films.  The  film  used  for  the  figure  at 
the  right  was,  of  course,  a  lighter  one  than  that  used  on  the 
figure  at  the  extreme  left.  The  artist  drew  with  a  pen  the  black 
stripes  in  the  trousers  of  the  second  figure  from  the  left  of 
the  illustration;  the  light-stripe  effect  was  then  produced 
by  means  of  the  shading  machine.  Fig.  27  is  an  unusually 
fine  example  of  effective  illustration.  The  contrasts  are 
very  good.  Of  course,  the  figure  in  black  was  drawn  almost 
wholly  with  the  pen;  only  the  face  and  the  hand  were  shaded 
by  the  Ben  Day  machine. 

23.  Crayon  Illustrations. — The  illustrations  known 
as  crayon  illustrations  are  suitable  for  use  in  any  pub- 
lication. The  drawing  is  made  on  very  rough  paper  with  a 
lithographic  crayon,  or  **grease  pencil.*'  This  crayon,  or 
pencil,  has  a  soft,  greasy  lead  that  adheres  to  the  raised 
portions  of  this  rough  paper.  The  completed  drawing  is 
composed  of  black  dots  and  irregular  masses.  A  cut  made 
from  such  a  drawing  can  be  satisfactorily  stereotyped  or 
electrotyped.  The  printed  illustration  is  similar  in  effect  to 
hand  stipple,  as  shown  in  Fig.  28.  Crayon  illustrations  can 
be  made  very  artistic  and  are  used  in  the  highest  grade  of 
advertising  work. 

24.  Spatter  Work. — In  making  backgrounds  or  flat- 
tened portions  of  outline  drawings,  spatter  work  is  used. 
The  drawing,  with  the  exception  of  the  portions  to  be  spat- 
tered, is  first  completed.  This  spattering  is  done  by  snap- 
ping, with  a  match  or  a  knife  blade,  the  bristles  of  a 
tooth  brush  that  has  been  filled  with  black  drawing  ink. 
The  portion  of  the  drawing  that  is  not  to  be  spattered  is 
protected  by  a  shield.  When  the  brush  is  held  near  the 
paper,  the  spatter  is  coarse  and  irregular;  when  held  far 
away,  it  is  fine  and  regular.  Fig.  29  shows  an  illustration 
made  in  this  way.  This  style  of  illustration  is  used  only 
in  publications  printed  on  good  paper,  as  the  dots  are  too 
fine  and  too  close  together  to  stereotype  satisfactorily  or 
to  print  on  rough  paper.  When,  however,  the  spatter  is 
coarse,  the  cut  will  print  well  on  news  stock. 
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COMBINATION    L,INE    CUTS 

25.  Frequently  a  superior  illustration  may  be  had  by 
combining  different  styles  of  line  work.  The  contrast  often 
helps  each  of  the  styles.  Note  how  in  Fig.  30  the  stippled 
figure  of  the  man  contrasts  with  the  light-shaded  figure  of 
the  woman.  Figs.  31,  32,  and  33  show  other  good  combina- 
tions. Fig.  31  shows  a  combination  of  hand  stipple  and  line 
work  and  is  an  unusually  fine  example  of  clothing  illustra- 
tion for  magazine  advertising.  Fig.  33  shows  an  example 
of  spatter,  line  effect,  and  mass  shading  combined. 


HALF-TONE  KNGRA VINOS 


VARIOUS    EFFECTS    IN    HALF-TONE    WORK 

26.  Half-Tone  Engrravingr  Process. — Like  line  engra- 
ving, the  half-tone  process  is  photographic  and  chemical 
in  nature.  For  fine  book,  magazine,  catalog,  and  booklet 
printing,  half-tones  are  made  on  copper;  for  stereotyping 
and  printing  in  newspapers,  they  are  made  on  zinc.  Copper 
half-tones  are  harder  and  more  durable  than  those  made  of 
zinc,  and  therefore  reproduce  more  delicate  gradations  of 
light  and  shade.  Zinc  half-tones  can  be  more  quickly  etched 
to  a  proper  depth  for  stereotyping  and  are  cheaper  than 
those  made  of  copper. 

To  illustrate  the  process,  assume  that  it  is  desired  to  make 
a  copper  half-tone  of  a  photograph.  A  negative  of  the 
photograph  is  made,  as  in  line  engraving,  except  that  the 
light  passes  through  a  screen  before  it  falls  upon  the  negative 
plate.  This  half-io?te  screeri,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  two 
pieces  of  glass  that  are  ruled  with  parallel  lines  and  joined 
together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lines  run  at  right  angles. 
The  ruling  on  the  different  screens  ordinSirily  used  varies 
from  55  to  200  lines  to  the  inch.  If  there  are  100  lines,  it  is 
termed  a  lOO-line  screen.  The  more  lines  there  are  to  the 
inch,  the  finer  the  illustration.    The  effect  of  the  screen  is  to 
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break  the  rays  of  the  light  into  tiny  separate  beams  on 
the  negative.  If  a  half-tone  illustration  is  observed  closely, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  shades  and  tones  are  not  solid 
masses,  but  are  tiny  squares,  or  dots.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  breaking  up  of  the  solid  tones  in  this  manner,  the  result 
would  be  a  plate  that  would  print  a  solid  color,  with  no 
gradation  of  light  and  shade;  there  would  be  no  intermediate 


values  between  the  white  of  the  high  lights  and  the  black  of 
the  deepest  shadows.  The  effect  produced  by  the  screen  is 
hardly  noticeable  in  the  dark  portions  of  a  fine  half-tone,  but 
in  the  lighter  part,  the  lines  are  visible,  though  the  dots  or 
squares  are  very  small. 

Fig.  34  shows  a  coarse  haJf-tone  reproduction  of  a  panel 
that  begins  with  a  light  tone  and  deepens  until  it  is  solid 
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black.  This  panel  shows  the  effect  of  the  half-tone  screen 
very  clearly.  This  cross-line  effect  of  the  coarse  half-tone  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  stipple  work,  but  the  latter  is 
produced  by  a  different  process. 

When  the  design  has  been  transferred  to  the  plate,  the 
plate  is  treated  chemically  and  placed  into  an  etching  solu- 


Prinled  Irom  a  line  cut  made  from  a  drawinE  of  the  inbject  Ehown  In  Fie.  3!l 

tion.  This  solution  eats,  or  etches,  away  the  lines,  or  tiny 
grooves.  The  plate  is  then  mounted.  In  the  case  of  fine 
half-tones,  the  plates  are  hand-tooled  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
high  lights  and  finer  details  more  clearly. 

27.  Copy  for  Halt-Toues. — The  chief  point  of  differ- 
ence between  a  half-tone  and  a  line  engraving  is  that  the  line 
engraving  can  be  reproduced  only  from  a  drawing  or  print 
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consisting  of  distinct  lines,  dots,  or  masses  of  color,  all 
possessing  the  same  tone,  while  the  half-tone,  being  essen- 
tially a  photograph  on  metal,  can  be  reproduced  from  a 
great  variety  of  '^originals,'*  any  of  which  may  possess  any 
tint,  varying  from  pure  white  to  the  deepest  shadow.  The 
intermediate  tints,  or  half-tones,  are  essential  to  the  picture, 
and  from  the  fact  that  these  are  retained  in  the  plates,  the 
process  has  been  termed  half-toyie  e7tgravi7ig.  Half-tone 
engravings  can  be* made  from  photographs,  wash  drawings, 
water-color  paintings,  photogravures,  lithographs,  steel 
engravings,  etc.,  or  direct  from  the  object  itself.  In.  repro- 
ducing anything  having  colors,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
take  a  photograph  first.  This  photograph  then  serves  as 
the  original  from  which  the  half-tone  is  made. 

Figs.  35  and  36  show  clearly  the  difference  between  the 
illustrative  effects  of  a  line  cut  and  a  half-tone  of  the  same 
subject.  Fig.  35  was  printed  from  a  half-tone  made  direct 
.from  the  photograph  of  the  bookcase,  while  in  order  to 
make  the  cut  that  produced  Fig.  36,  it  was  necessary  to  first 
make  a  drawing  from  the  photograph. 

Probably  more  half-tones  are  made  from  photographs  than 
from  any  other  form  of  copy.  The  illustrations  shown  in 
Figs.  37  and  38  are  half-tones  made  from  photographs. 

28.  Ilalf-Tones  Direct  From  Objects. — It  is  possible 
to  make  a  half-tone  direct  from  an  object,  provided  the 
object  is  nearly  fiat,  so  that  all  of  it  can  be  brought  into 
focus.  For  instance,  half-tones  can  be  made  direct  from 
gloves,  buttons,  combs,  etc.,  but  it  is  usually  better  to  make 
ordinary  photographs  and  then  paint  them.  Otherwise, 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  correct  faults  in  the  coloring  and 
lighting  of  the  original. 

29.  Wash  Drawinj^s, — A  >vasli  drawing  is  a  drawing 
made  with  a  brush,  diluted  India  ink,  and  some  water  color, 
the  ink  being  made  very  faint  where  it  is  desired  to  have  a 
light  wash  or  tone,  as  in  the  upper  part  of  the  illustration 
shown  in  Fig.  34.  Wash  drawings  for  half-tone  repro- 
ductions   are    rendered    in   varying    shades    of    one    color, 
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usually  black  or  brown.  To  get  good  results,  strong  con- 
trasts should  be  used.  Most  imitations  of  photographs 
are  made  by  this  method,  especially  those  depicting  fashion 
models. 

30.  Wash  drawings  are  very  often  used  to  represent 
objects  that  do  not  exist,  or  that  need  to  be  idealized  for 
use  in  an  advertisement.  The  illustration  shown  in  Fig.  39 
is  made  from  a  wash  drawing.  As  **Spotless  Town"  does 
not  actually  exist,  no  photograph  could  be  made  of  it.  If  it 
is  desired  to  advertise  a  building  before  Its  completion,  a 
wash  drawing  may  be  made  from  the  architect's  plans.  If 
the  plans  are  well  drawn,  the  wash  drawing  will  reproduce 
like  a  photograph.  In  fact,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell 
whether  a  half-tone  has  been  made  from  a  photograph  or 
from  a  wash  drawing.  The  illustration  shown  in  Fig.  40, 
for  example,  may  be  either  from  a  photograph  that  has  been 
painted  carefully  or  from  an  original  wash  drawing.  It  is 
probably  reproduced  from  photographic  copy.  If  the  sur- 
roundings of  a  summer  hotel  are  such  that  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  photograph  of  it,  a  wash  drawing  may 
be  made  in  which  undesirable  features  are  omitted  or 
idealized.  "Sometimes,  when  photographs  are  repainted, 
certain  objects  are  added  to  produce  a  more  artistic  effect. 
Shrubbery,  for  example,  may  be  added  to  the  photograph  of 
a  house  that  has  no  shrubbery  around  it.  In  Fig.  41,  the 
snow  scene  was  painted  around  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
the  woman.  White  paint  was  used  to  make  the  snow  flakes. 
It  is  much  easier  to  prepare  a  picture  by  this  process  than 
to  take  a  photograph  during  a  snow  storm. 

31*     Combination  Wash  Drawing:  and  Photogrraph. 

A  method  that  combines  the  freedom  of  the  wash  rendering 
with  the  naturalness  of  photography,  is  one  in  which  the 
costume  of  some  model  is  rendered  in  wash  and  the  head  is 
a  photograph.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  a  model  that 
can  be  satisfactorily  photographed  in  the  costume  to  be 
advertised.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  figure  and  the 
costume  are  usually  rendered  in  wash,  in  strict  conformity  to 
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the  latest  fashion.  Of  course  the  photographic  head  must 
be  in  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  figure  and  lighted  from 
the  same  side,  otherwise  the  patching  will  be  apparent. 
When  carefully  done,  the  reproduction  is  deceptive  in  its 
naturalness.     Fig.  42  shows  an  illustration  of  this  kind. 

Fig.  43  shows  how  a  photograph  may  be  combined  with  a 
wash  drawing  to  give  a  unique  effect.  The  photograph  of 
the  man  in  this  illustration  was  pasted  on  the  drawing  and 
the  bottle  painted,  in  wash,  around  the  photograph. 

32.  Modeling:. — Strong  and  artistic  half-tones  are  some- 
times produced  direct  from  clay  or  wax  models.  Fig.  44  shows 
a  clay-modeled  design  used  for  a  trade-paper  back  cover. 
The  object  to  be  illustrated  and  the  lettering  are  worked  up 
in  clay  or  wax,  the  entire  work  being  in  correct  proportion 
to  the  space  that  the  finished  half-tone  is  to  fill.  The  model 
is  set  up  before  the  engraver's  camera  and  illuminated  with 
a  strong  side  light,  which  produces  heavy  shadows.  The 
half-tone  print  is  often  marvelously  realistic,  the  model 
seeming  to  stand  out  from  the  page.  As  only  an  expert 
modeler  can  make  satisfactory  models,  this  class  of  work  is 
quite  expensive.  Fig.  45  shows  another  example  of  a  half- 
tone illustration  from  a  modeled  design. 

33.  Sunken  Effects. — Displayed  lines  having  a 
sunken  effect  may  be  obtained  by  making  a  half-tone 
direct  from  a  paper  matrix  of  the  type.  Fig.  46  shows  an 
illustration  of  this  kind.  The  matrix  can  be  made  in  any 
newspaper  office  where  stereotypes  are  used.  The  type 
should  be  open,  with  plenty  of  space  between  the  stems,  and 
not  too  heavy  in  design.  The  matrix  should  be  deep  and 
clean.  The  molds  of  the  type  and  border  are  inked  or 
painted  to  make  them  dark  enough.  When  the  half-tone  is 
being  made,  the  matrix  is  lighted  from  the  side,  so  as  to 
produce  a  strong  shadow. 

34.  Water  Colors  and  Pastels. — Half-tones  can  be 
made  from  -water  colors  and  pastels,  but  these  do  not 
make  satisfactory  originals,  because  the  color  values  change 
in  the  process.     Thus,  red  will  produce  nearly  as  dark  as 
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black,  while  blue  will  produce  a  light  gray.  The  use  of 
orthochromatic  plates  will  remedy  this  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  this  increases  the  cost  of  the  engraving. 

35.     Pen,  Pencil,  Crayon,  and  Cliai-<!oal  Drawlnjts. 

Satisfactory  half-tones  can  be  made  from  pen,  i>encil, 
crayon,  and  charcoal  <lrawlns;s.  The  screen  has  a 
softening  and  blending  effect  that  reduces  the  contrasts  but 
yields  a  more  refined  illustration  than  if  the  reproduction 
were  in  line.  Figs.  47  and  48  show  half-tones  made  from 
drawings  of  this  kind. 


36.  llalf-Tone  Bac-k(ri-ounil!s.  The  half-tone  princi- 
ple is  sometimes  utilized  to  secure  an  intermediate  tone  as 
a  background.  Fig.  49  shows  a  wash  background  repro- 
duced, in  connection  with  a  photograph  of  a  model,  by  the 
half-tone  process.  This  background  harmonizes  well  with 
the  white  lettering.  Sometimes  very  black  type  or  very 
black  illustrations  are  made  more  harmonious  by  half-toning 
them  and   allowing  the   screen  to  soften  the  dense  black. 
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Unless  the  type  is  clear  and  of  good  size,  however,  there  is 
danger  of  it  becoming  indistinct  when  the  half-tone  is  made. 
Fine-screen  half-tone  prints  can  be  used  as  copy  for  the 
making  of  other  half-tones,  but  such  copy  should  be  used 
only  in  emergencies.  The  only  way  to  get  good  results  from 
such  copy  is  to  make  a  new  enlarged  photograph  from  the 
print  and  to  paint  the  screen  out,  but  such  work  means 
increased  expense.  If  the  half-tone  is  made  from  a  print 
without  the  rephotographing  and  painting,  the  screens  may 
cross  and  the  new  half-tone  will  have  a  mottled  appearance. 
The  slightly  mottled  effect  in  the  face  of  the  man  shown  in 
Fig.  38  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  half-tone  made  for 
use  in  this  Section  was  made  from  a  proof  of  the  advertise- 
ment rather  than  from  the  original  photograph. 


COMBINATION    LINE    AND    HALF-TONE 

37.  When  it  is  desired  to  embellish  a  half-tone  with  line 
ornament,  or  when  the  line  work  is  desired  for  contrast  with 
the  half-tone,  a  combination  line  and  lialf-tone  cut  may 
be  made.     Figs.  50  and  51  show  illustrations  of  this  kind. 

The  combination  cut  shown  in  Fig.  50  was  mortised  in  the 
center  for  the  type  matter.  The  shrubbery,  vehicles,  flags, 
and  figures  in  this  example  were  painted  in,  as  was  also  the 
rear  end  of  the  building  shown  at  the  bottom,  this  building 
not  being  completed  at  the  time  the  photograph  was  taken. 
The  tooling  of  the  sky  backgroimd  should  be  carefully  noted. 

The  effect  shown  in  Fig.  51  is  often  used  in  clothing 
advertisements,  the  figure  of  the  model  being  rendered  in 
half-tone,  while  the  people  and  accessories  in  the  background 
are  rendered  in  line;  as  a  result,  the  half-tone  figure  is  made 
very  prominent. 

In  making  combination  line  and  half-tone  cuts,  the  engra- 
vers usually  photograph  the  line  drawing  and  the  half-tone 
portion  separately,  and  then  combine  the  two  films  and  make 
a  combination  cut.  This  is  a  better  plan  than  making  two 
separate  cuts  and  joining  them.  A  line  cut  can  be  mortised 
for  the  insertion  of  a  half-tone,  or  the  two  plates  can  be 
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made  separately  and  the  half-tone  sweated  on  the  same  base 
with  an  electrotype  (a  metal  copy)  of  the  line  cut.  How- 
ever, when  the  engraver  has  to  make  the  combination,  he 
usually  follows  the  method  first  described. 


STYLES    OF    FINISHING    HALF-TONES 

38.  A  half-tone  may  be  finished  square^  rounds  oval^  or 
irregular^  and  outlined  in  black,  or  with  cut-out  or  solid 
background,  etc. 

39.  Square  Half-Tones. — In  a  square  half-tone,  the 

background  is  finished  square.  Such  a  cut  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  light  or  a  heavy  line,  as  shown  in  Fig.  62,  or 
it  may  have  no  line  around  it,  as  in  Fig.  63.  In  the  former 
case,  it  is  spoken  of  as  square  with  liiie;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  term  square  without  line  is  used.  The  background  for 
either  style  is  usually  carefully  repainted  to  blot  out  any 
objectionable  accessories  or  surroundings. 

40.  Oval  Half-Tones. — In  Fig.  54  is  shown  an  example 
of  the  oval  style  with  tooled  background.  Different  kinds 
of  ovals  may  be  had,  fancy  as  well  as  plain. 

41.  Silhouette  Half-Tones. — A  half-tone  illustration 
with  cut-out  backgrotmd  is  the  same  thing  as  silhouette 
half-tone.  Sometimes  such  half-tones  are  outlined  with  a 
black  line  to  protect  the  edges  of  the  cut,  as  shown  in  Fig.  55. 

42.  Ylgnette  Half-Tones. — The  name  given  to  the 
style  of  finish  in  which  the  background  or  a  portion  of  it 
appears  to  fade  away  gradually  into  the  paper  is  vignette 
(pronounced  viri-yet').  This  style  of  half-tone  should  never 
be  used  except  for  cuts  that  are  to  be  printed  on  high-grade 
enameled  book  or  plate  paper,  because,  with  other  grades  of 
paper,  the  desired  effect  cannot  be  obtained.  In  making  a 
vignette  half-tone,  the  background  of  the  copy  is  painted  in 
tints  that  are  graded  from  the  color  of  the  object  or  its 
shadow  down  to  white.  In  most  cases,  the  half-tone  is 
reetched  to  improve  the  grading  of  the  tints.  A  vignette 
half-tone  is  shown  in  Fig.  56. 
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Frequently,  only  a  portion  of  the  background  around  the 
subject  is  vignetted,  and  the  base  or  some  other  part  is 
finished  square  with  or  without  a  line,  as  shown  in  Fig.  57. 

Vignettes  are  delicate  and  should  not  be  used  when  an 
extremely  large  number  of  copies  of  printed  matter  is  wanted. 
Such  cuts  are  frequently  used  in  two-color  book  printing,  in 
which  the  vignetted  backgrounds  serve  as  a  tint  to  be  run 
under  a  portion  of  the  type  printed  in  a  darker  color.  It  is 
better  not  to  order  vignette  cuts  in  screens  as  fine  as  175  or 
200,  as  such  fine  cuts  are  likely  to  fill  and  smudge  on  the 
vignette  portions. 


43.  Solid-Backtrround  IIiilf-Tont'S.— In  Fig.  58  is 
shown  a  solld-bnc-kfrround  hnlf-tone.  Such  illustrations 
are  often  effective  because  of  the  contrast  between  the 
background  and  the  half-toned  object.  The  solid  black  is 
obtained  by  painting,  so  that  the  portion  of  the  plate  that 
is  to  represent  the  background  is  not  attacked  by  the  acid. 
This  class  of  half-tones  should  be  printed  only  on  good 
paper;    on  cheap  stock,   the  background  will   appear   gray 
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and  "sinudgy."     Some  magazines  object  to  a  dense-black 
background  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  58. 

44.  Special  Back(?i-oun<l!s, — The  leading  engravers  are 
constantly  finding  new  and  improved  methods  of  finishing 
cuts.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive description  of  all  these  variotis  methods,  for  some 


are  peculiar  to  certain  engraving  firms.  Furthermore,  some 
of  the  effects  produced  are  to  be  preferred  only  so  long  as 
they  are  novel  or  distinctive.  In  Fig.  60,  for  instance,  is 
shown  an  example  of  a  half-tone  to  which  a  stippkd-backgroiind 
effect  has  been  given.  This  is  an  agreeable  variation  from 
the  plain  black  background. 
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45.  Grouping:. — It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  group 
several  photographs  in  one  illustration  and  use  a  line  or  a 
half-tone  background  or  framework  more  or  less  ornamental 
in  character.  If  the  background  or  the  framework  is  to  be 
in  line,  one  of  the  methods  described  in  Art.  37  is  used.  If 
the  background  is  to  be  in  half-tone,  it  is  usually  rendered  in 
wash,  the  photograph  pasted  in  place,  and  the  entire  group 
half-toned  in  one  operation.  In  either  case,  if  the  photo- 
graphs to  be  grouped  are  not  of  the  proper  relative  sizes, 
separate  negatives  of  the  photographs  and  the  background  are 
made,  so  that  each  can  be  reduced  separately.  The  negatives 
are  then  stripped  and  mounted  together,  after  which  the  half- 
tone is  made.  Fig.  61  shows  a  good  example  of  a  group  of 
half-tones  ornamented  with  line  work. 


PAINTING    AND    TOOLING 

46.  Painting. — While  a  half-tone  can  be  made  from 
almost  any  good  photograph,  the  photographs  that  give  best 
results  are  those  printed  on  glossy  reddish  or  purplish  paper. 
Glossy  velox  is  good  and  is  easy  to  match  in  color  when 
retouching.  Glossy  papers  take  more  detail.  To  get  the 
best  results  in  the  finished  cut,  the  photograph  should  be 
painted  by  an  illustrator  that  makes  a  specialty  of  prepar- 
ing copy  for  engravers.  The  term  does  not  mean  the  use  of 
colors,  for  the  work  is  done  in  black  or  reddish-brown 
pigments.  It  is  wonderful  what  improvement  can  be  made 
by  painting.  The  contrasts  can  be  made  sharp.  In  fact,  a 
half-tone  made  from  a  painted  photograph  often  shows  such 
objects  as  machinery  more  attractively  than  they  are  in 
reality.  Observe  Figs.  62  and  63.  Fig.  62  shows  an  illus- 
tration made  from  a  photograph  of  a  paper  cutter  as  it  stood 
in  a  printing  office.  The  photograph  includes  many  unneces- 
sary details  and  a  post  is  directly  in  front  of  the  machine, 
thus  cutting  off  part  of  the  view.  Fig.  63  shows  the  illus- 
tration produced  from  the  painted  photograph.  The  post 
and  the  other  unnecessary  details  have  been  painted  out,  and 
the  missing  part  of  the  view  supplied.     The  difference  in  the 


CoDibfnalioD  line  and  hall-lone  cm  of  a  i^'onp  of  photoerapbs 
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sizes  of  the  machine  as  shown  in  Fig.  62  and  in  Fig.  63  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  making  the  cuts  to  use  in  this  Section 
it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  62  more 
than  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  63.  But  even  if  the  original 
photograph  used  for  reproducing  Fig.  62  had  been  small,  the 


engraver  could  have  taken  a  large  photograph  from  the  small 
one  and  thus  secured  a  foundation  for  ihe  artist  to  work  on. 
47.  While  the  best  photographs  are  desirable,  because 
they  save  time  and  expense,  the  illustrator  can  cut  out 
undesirable  details,  add  features  from  the  descriptions  con- 
tained in  blueprints  and  catalogs,  and  do  other  things  to 
bring  out  valuable  details.     Fig.  64  shows  another  example 
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of  a  half-tone  made  from  a  photograph  that  was  not  painted, 
while  Fig.  65  shows  an  illustration  that  was  made  from  the 
same  photograph  after  it  was  painted.  These  two  examples 
show  very  clearly  that,  while  it  may  mean  an  extra  cost  of  a 
few  dollars  to  paint  a  photograph,  it  pays  to  have  it  done 
when  the  finest  results  are  desired. 


48.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  photographs  mounted 
when  they  are  to  be  sent  to  an  illustrator  to  be  painted. 
Photographers  usually  charge  from  one  to  two  dollars  for 
making  a  single  photograph  of  ordinary  size.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  large  illustration  from  a  small  photo- 
graph, the  small  photograph  should  always  be  rephotographed 
to  a  larger  size  and  then  painted  carefully  by  a  good 
retoucher. 
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49.  Tooling. — Nearly  any  half-tone  plate  can  be  im- 
proved by  hand  or  machine  engraving,  or  tooling,  as  it  is 
called.  This  tooling  is  especially  effective  in  half-tones  of 
polished  metal  or  glass,  in  which  brilliant  high  lights  are 
desired.  Photographs  having  large  surfaces  of  nearly  uni- 
form color  often  reproduce  flat  in  the  half-tone.     Rounded 


U5«? 


effects  and  depth  may  be  secured  by  tooling  the  fine  lines. 
Shadows  or  other  large  surfaces  of  a  half-tone  that  are  too 
dark  may  be  relieved  by  burnishing  the  plate  at  the  places 
where  lighter  effects  are  desired.  Compare  the  waist  of  the 
model  shown  in  Fig.  60  with  that  shown  in  Fig.  65.  While 
this  illustration  was  greatly  improved  by  painting  the  photo- 
graph, it  was  still  further  improved  by  special  work  on  the 
part  of  the  engraver.     The  most  ordinary  use  of  reengraving 
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is  on  backgrounds.  Tooling  these  throws  the  objects  in  the 
foreground  into  greater  prominence,  as  will  be  seen  by 
noting  the  sky  backgrounds  of  the  half-tones  shown  in 
Fig.  50.  Background  engraving  may  be  done  by  machinery  at 
much  less  expense  than  by  hand.  Tooling  also  enables  the 
process  engraver  to  correct  faults  due  to  poor  painting  of 
the  original. 

Like  painting,  tooling  is  expensive;  therefore,  it  is 
important  to  secure  the  best  possible  photograph  in  the 
beginning,  so  that  little  or  none  of  this  extra  expense  will 
be  necessary. 

LETTERING    ON     HALF-TONES 

50.  When  letterinj?  is  to  appear  on  a  half-tone  back- 
ground, it  is  advisable  to  have  the  letters  outlined,  unless, 
of  course,  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  letter  and 
the  background.  In  Fig.  67,  the  chief  display  letters  are 
entirely  outlined  with  white.  A  black  letter  with  white  out- 
lining is  usually  strong.  The  small  white  lettering  in 
Fig.  67  is  not  so  strong  in  this  reproduction  as  it  was  in  the 
original  design,  as  the  screen  used  in  making  the  cut  used 
here  covered  the  white  in  the  letters  and  weakened  them. 

In  Fig.  68  only  one  side  of  the  letters  is  outlined,  thus 
giving  the  lines  a  pleasing  block  eflfect. 

Fig.  69  shows  an  example  of  white  lettering  with  a  black 
outline.  The  lower  lines  in  this  advertisement  contrast  so 
well  with  the  light  half-tone  background  that  no  outlining 
was  necessary. 

HOW    TO    ORDER    HALF-TONES 

51.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  ordering  half-tones, 
as  it  is  only  by  giving  explicit  directions  and  furnishing  first- 
class  copy  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  copy  procurable.  If  the 
copy  consists  of  a  *'flat'*  photograph,  it  is  far  better  to  have 
another  photograph  taken,  as  the  expense  will  be  small 
compared  to  the  amount  of  valuable  time  consumed  by  the 
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retoucher  in  bringing  out  indistinct  features.  Dead,  bur- 
nished, or  gray  photographs  or  wash  drawings  containing  a 
bluish  tint  or  color  should  be  avoided,  as  they  show  very 
little  contrast,  and  have  a  gray,  indistinct  appearance  when 
made  up  into  plates.  If  the  copy  is  faulty,  the  engraving 
will  be  faulty  in  just  the  same  degree,  unless  the  defects  are 
corrected  by  retouching  or  etching. 

52.  If  the  ad-writer  is  acquainted  with  the  different  kinds 
of  screens,  he  should  advise  the  engraver  of  the  number  of 
line  screen  that  is  to  be  used.  If  he  is  not  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  screens,  he  should  either  let  the  engraver  know 
about  the  kind  and  quality  of  paper  on  which  the  half-tone 
is  to  be  printed  or  send  a  sample  of  it.  If  a  sample  of  the 
paper  is  sent,  the  engraver  will  use  his  own  judgment  as  to 
the  number  of  line  screen  to  be  used.  Whenever  there  is 
any  doubt,  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the  engraver,  for  the 
best  engravers  are  specialists  and  know  what  will  give  good 
results  on  the  various  kinds  of  paper.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  state  the  style  of  finish  required — whether  it  be  vignette, 
outline  with  no  background,  straight  edge,  with  or  without 
line  finish  on  edge,  oval,  circular,  or  with  finished  draw-n 
border. 

In  ordering  *'straight-edge'*  cuts,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
whether  a  single  or  a  double  line  around  the  edge  is  wanted, 
whether  a  white  line  should  show  inside  the  black  line, 
or  whether  the  half-tone  should  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
plate  without  any  line  at  all.  In  ordering  an  oval  cut,  both 
dimensions — width  and  height — should  be  given,  as  ovals 
vary  greatly.  On  all  square  or  rectangular  cuts,  only  one 
dimension  of  the  plate,  either  the  width  or  the  depth,  should 
be  given;  the  other  dimension  will  of  course  reduce  in 
proportion. 

53.  Fig.  70  shows  a  drawing  marked  properly  for  the 
engraver,  and  Fig.  71  shows  an  impression  of  a  cut  that  was 
made  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given.  It  may  be 
misleading  to  mark  a  drawing  *' Reduce  one-half,*'  because 
this  may  mean  one  of  two  things:  that  the  engraver  is  to 
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make  the  surface  area  of  the  cut  half  the  surface  area  of  the 
drawing,  or  that  he  is  to  reduce  the  length  and  the  depth  to 
a  size  that  will  make  the  surface  area  of  the  cut  only  one- 
fourth  the  area  of  the  original.  The  better  method  is  to 
direct  just  how  many  inches  wide  or  high  the  finished  cut 
should  be. 


Fio   70 

DrawloB  ronrked  (or  red uc lion 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  the  cut  of  a  different  proportion 
from  the  original — that  is,  to  have  the  depth  reduced  more 
than  the  width,  or  vice  versa — a  portion  of  the  photograph 
across  the  top,  bottom,  or  sides  can  be  covered  with  a  paper 
mask.  Unless  a  photograph  or  drawing  is  square,  it  is  not 
possible  to  reduce  both  the  length  and  the  width  the  same 
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distance,  except  by  painting  or  covering  up  part  of  the  orig- 
inal. Thus ,  if  a  drawing  is  6  inches  wide  and  4  inches  high 
and  the  height  is  to  be  reduced  to  2  inches,  the  width  will 
be  reduced  to  3  inches,  both  dimensions  being  cut  in  half. 
If  a  cut  2  in.  X  2  in.  were  to  be  made  from  such  a  drawing, 
part  of  the  width  would  be  covered  or  painted. 

54.  Method  ot  Finding  One  Dimension  When  ttie 
Other  is  Kno^vn. — It  is  an  easy  matter  to  calculate  the 
reduction  when  a  drawing  is  4  in.  X  6  in,,  but  when  a 
drawing  with  dimensions  in  fractional  figures  is  to  be 
reduced  to  a  given  depth,  it  is  more  difficult  to  calculate  the 


size  of  the  more  reduced  dimensions.     Calculations  may  be 
avoided,  however,  by  adopting  the  following  method: 

Draw  a  faint  pencil  line  around  the  original,  making  a 
perfect  rectangle  and  taking  care  to  see  that  the  extreme 
outside  of  the  original  drawing,  or  photograph,  touches  on 
all  four  sides  the  edge  of  the  rectangle.  Stretch  a  string 
from  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  just  as  the  long  line  is 
drawn  in  Fig.  72,  which  illustrates  an  example  of  a  drawing 
3  inches  wide  by  Ij  inches  deep  that  is  to  be  reduced  to 
2  inches  wide.  By  moving  a  ruler  horizontally  up  from  the 
bottom  until  the  2-inch  mark  rests  on  the  string,  a  point  is 
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established  that  marks  the  height  of  the  reduction — in  this 
case,  1  inch.  A  very  faint  pencil  line  may  be  drawn  instead 
of  using  a  string,  provided  it  is  afterwards  carefully  erased. 
It  is  better,  however,  not  to  draw  pencil  marks  across  photo- 
graphs or  fine  drawings,  but  to  make  the  calculations  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  of  the  same  size.  If  the  depth  or  height  of 
this  reduction  (Fig.  72)  were  known  to  be  1  inch  and  the 
object  were  to  find  the  corresponding  reduced  width,  the 
ruler  could  be  moved  along  vertically  from  either  side  until 
the  1-inch  mark  reached  the  string.  This  point  would  then 
be  seen  to  be  2  inches  from  the  left  side.  The  width  of  this 
reduction  would  therefore  be  2  inches. 


Fig.  72 

55*     Improving  and  Maklnj^  Changes  In  Copy. — If 

it  is  desired  to  have  the  engraving  house  improve  the  copy 
by  painting,  cut  out  unimportant  parts,  or  put  in  some  detail 
not  shown  on  the  original,  explicit  directions  should  be 
stated;  otherwise,  the  bill  for  retouching  may  be  higher 
than  was  anticipated.  Retouching  is  usually  charged  for  at 
the  rate  of  about  $1  an  hour. 


56.  Mortises  In  Plates. — Very  often  advertisers  want 
a  half-tone  border,  either  emblematic  of  the  subject  adver- 
tised, or  purely  ornamental,  used  around  a  type  advertise- 
ment. When  such  borders  are  made  the  space  intended  for 
the  type  is  cut  out  of  the  plate.  This  cutting  out  for  the 
insertion  of  type,  in  either  half-tone  or  line  cuts,  is  called 
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luortlslnij:.  Where  coupons  are  used  in  electrotyped  adver- 
tisements, the  electrotype  is  often  mortised  so  that  different 
box  or  street  numbers  may  be  inserted  in  type.  Each 
number  sig^nifies  a  separate  publication,  and  is  known  in 
advertising  as  a  "key." 

57.  Cost  of  Mortised  Plates. — No  reduction  is  made 
for  that  part  of  the  plate  which  is  cut  out.  That  is,  if  a 
border  plate  is  made  up  with  the  entire  central  space  mortised 
for  type,  the  engraver  charges  the  same  for  the  plate  as  if 
it  were  not  mortised,  measuring  from  the  widest  and  deepest 
parts.  In  addition,  a  small  charge  is  made  for  the  extra 
work  of  mortising — usually  10  or  15  cents,  but  more  if  there 
are  many  angles.  Thus,  a  62"  X  8"  mortised  plate  will  cost 
a  little  more  than  a  62 "  X  8"  plate  that  is  not  mortised. 

58.  Time  Required  to  Complete  llalf-Tone  Knjrra- 
vlngfcs. — While  an  engraver  can  turn  out  a  half-tone  engraving 
in  1  or  2  days,  the  best  results  cannot  be  secured  under  such 
conditions.  Rush  work  on  fine  engravings  is  always  unsatis- 
factory, and,  incidentally,  is  more  expensive.  If  possible, 
the  engraver  should  be  given  at  least  a  week  to  turn  out  a 
first-class  half-tone  cut. 

59.  IIow  Copy   Should   be   Sent  to  the  Knjrraver. 

In  sending  a  photograph,  painting,  wash  drawing,  or  illustra- 
tion of  any  kind  to  the  engraver,  particular  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  it  is  protected  thoroughly,  both  back  and 
front,  by  cardboard  or  something  else  that  will  prevent 
scratching  and  w-rinkling  and  keep  out  moisture.  If  such 
care  is  not  taken,  the  defects  caused  by  careless  handling 
will  have  to  be  corrected.  The  backs  of  unmounted  photo- 
graphs sent  to  engravers  should  never  be  written  on,  as  the 
impression  of  the  pencil  or  pen  will  show  on  the  face  and 
thus  mar  the  half-tone  cuts  made  from  these  photographs. 
When  an  engraving  must  be  delivered  at  a  certain  time, 
the  day  should  be  specified  definitely.  If  the  engraver  is 
merely  requested  to  **rush  the  job,"  he  will  not  know 
whether  he  has  1  day,  2  days,  or  3  days  in  which  to  get 
out  the  work. 
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If  a  photograph  is  to  be  returned  without  being  impaired, 
and  at  the  same  time  some  changes  are  to  be  made  from  the 
original,  the  instructions  should  be  explicit.  The  engraver  in 
such  a  case  will  take  a  new  photograph  from  the  original,  will 
make  the  required  changes  on  the  new  photograph,  and  then 
return  the  original. 

The  sender's  name  should  be  on  every  piece  of  copy  sent 
to  the  engraver. 

60.     Screens  to  be  Used  on  Different  Kinds  of  Paper. 

For  newspapers  that  are  printed  on  ordinary  cheap  news 
paper,  and  from  stereotypes,  a  zinc  half-tone  of  55-,  65-,  75-, 
or  85-line  screen  should  be  used.  The  65-line  screen  is  used 
very  extensively  for  such  newspapers.  The  85-line  screen 
is  also  commonly  used.  Engravers  secure  greater  depth  on 
zinc  plates  with  coarse  screens,  and  for  this  reason  such 
plates  give  better  results  when  printed  on  cheap  paper. 

For  newspapers  that  use  the  best  grades  of  news  paper  and 
where  the  printing  is  direct  from  half-tones  (no  stereoty- 
ping), a  100-  or  even  a  120-line  screen  can  be  used.  These 
screens  will  show  contrasts  and  details  that  would  be  lost  in 
the  stereotyping  process. 

The  120-line  screen  is  generally  used  for  publications  that 
are  printed  on  machine-finish  paper. 

For  the  higher  grade  of  printing,  such  as  that  of  high- 
class  magazines,  trade  papers,  catalogs,  booklets,  etc.,  half- 
tones made  in  133-,  150-,  175-,  or  200-line  screen  can  be 
used,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  paper  and  the  detail 
required  in  the  plate.  The  133-line  screen  is  the  one  used 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  general  magazines,  although 
the  150-line  screen  is  often  ordered  for  use  in  the  better- 
printed  standard  magazines.  See  Fig.  73  showing  a  number 
of  screens  from  65  to  200  lines. 

61  •  Relation  of  Screen  and  Snbject. — In  reproducing 
machinery,  mechanical  articles,  scenery,  etc.  for  catalogs, 
where  strong  contrast  and  detail  is  essential,  it  is  advisable 
to  use  fine  screens,  say  about  150  or  175  lines  to  an  inch; 
but  if  exceptional  results  are  desired,  a  200-line  screen  may 
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be  used.  The  finer  the  screen,  the  more  true  to  the  copy 
will  be  the  result  when  finished,  as  the  dots  and  lines  are 
practically  unnoticeable  in  very  fine  screens. 


THE    MEZZOTONE    SCREEN 

62.  Ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  half-tone  plate, 
photoenEravers  have  been  striving  to  overcome  the  mechan- 
ical effect  of  the  half-tone  screen,  with  its  regular  lines  and 
dots.  These  dots  are  plainly  evident  on  all  screens  of  less 
than  200  lines.  Above  200  lines,  the  dots  are  so  small  that 
they  can  hardly  be  seen;  but  plates  made  from  screens  finer 


The   meitotoae  ettect  compared  vlth  133-llne.  halMone  effect.     The  oraamental 
beckeround  Is  line  work 

than  200  lines  cannot  be  used  with  good  effect  in  general 
work. 

In  Fig.  74,  the  face  on  the  left  was  reproduced  by  means 
of  the  mczzotone  sc-reen,  which  is  designed  to  overcome 
the  cross-line  effect  of  the  half-tone.  Compare  this  face  with 
the  face  on  the  right,  which  is  reproduced  as  a  133-line  half- 
tone illustration.  A  similar  effect  to  the  mezzotone  is  called, 
by  some  engravers,  a  niuzzograph  scre<Mi. 

It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the  mezzotone  will 
ever  seriously  rival  the  half-tone.  The  very  sharpness  of 
the  half-tone  is  what  commends  it  to  many  advertisers. 
There  is,  however,  a  field  in  fine  art  work  open  to  develop- 
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ment,  in  which  the  mezzotone  screen  may  play  an  important 
part. 

In  process  printing  in  colors,  the  mezzotone  is  already 
popular,  being  used  for  the  yellow  plate  and  often  for  the 
yellow  and  the  red  plate,  the  final,  or  blue,  plate  being 
printed  with  a  cross-screen  half-tone.  The  use  of  the  mezzo- 
tone in  this  class  of  work  prevents  the  checker-board  pattern 
often  caused  by  the  two  screens  on  plates  of  different  colors. 

The  engraver  should  be  consulted  before  specifying  the 
mezzotone  screen;  first,  to  be  sure  that  the  engraver  uses  the 
process,  and  second,  to  ascertain  whether  the  subject  and 
the  copy  are  suited  to  the  grain  screen . 


COLOR  PL.ATE8 

63,  Plates  for  Producing  Two  Colors  or  Three 
Colors. — If  an  illustration  is  to  appear  only  in  black  and 
white,  only  one  cut  is  required.  One  cut  will  also  be 
sufficient  if  the  reproduction  is  to  be  in  the  solid  tones  and 
tints  of  one  color,  as  the  light  tints  can  be  produced  by 
breaking  up  the  solid  surface  of  the  plate  with  fine  lines  of 
white  or  by  burnishing  or  stippling.  If,  however,  two 
distinct  colors  are  to  be  used,  or  a  color  is  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  black  (black  is  not  a  color  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word),  two  separate  plates  will  be  necessary  and  two 
impressions  will  be  required.  If  three  distinct  colors  are 
desired,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  three  separate  plates. 
Three  plates  were  used  in  printing  the  illustration  shown  in 
Fig.  75.  The  dark  gray  used  for  the  panel,  or  border, 
around  the  reproduction  of  the  cloth  required  one  plate;  the 
light  blue,  that  is,  the  background  color,  was  printed  from 
another  plate;  and  the  dark  blue  that  produced  the  heavy, 
blue  diagonal  lines  in  (a)  and  the  blue  lines  in  (/O  required 
a  third  plate.  From  the  general  appearance  of  Fig.  75  (d), 
the  blue  lines  are  very  light,  not  only  lighter  than  the  heavy 
blue  in  {a),  but  even  lighter  than  the  background  blue. 
This  effect  is  caused  by  the  white  lines  that  run  parallel 
with  the  blue  lines. 
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Fig.  77 
Froof  of  the  yellow  plate  used  in  three-color  work 
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64.  Sometimes  a  three-color  design  can  be  produced 
with  two  cuts.  For  instance,  if  it  were  desired  to  reproduce 
a  design  in  blue,  red,  and  violet,  only  two  plates  would  be 
required — the  blue  and  the  red — for  the  red  plate  and  the 
blue  plate  could  be  made  to  lap  one  over  the  other,  and  thus 
produce  violet.  A  yellow  and  a  blue  can  be  made  to  lap 
and  produce  green,  and  so  on. 

Fig.  76  illustrates  how  light-orange,  black,  and  inter- 
mediate effects  can  be  produced  with  just  two  plates. 
Fig.  76  (a)  was  designed  for  use  at  the  top  of  a  text  page, 
the  capital  I  being  used  as  an  initial.  The  light  orange  of 
this  initial  shows  the  exact  color  used  for  the  orange  plate. 
Of  course  this  orange  plate  printed  solid  orange  only  in  a 
few  places.  Most  of  the  plate  printed  lightly,  so  as  to 
give  a  mere  tint  to  the  hands,  the  guide  cards  of  the  drawer, 
etc.  The  combined  tints  of  the  orange  plate  and  the  black 
plate  give  a  rich  coloring  to  the  illustrations  of  the  wood. 
Most  of  the  black  plate  was  also  made  to  give  only  a  light 
impression.  In  the  lower  right  comer  of  Fig.  76  (^),  the 
impression  is  almost  a  full  black. 

The  plate  that  was  used  to  produce  the  buff  portions  of 
Fig.  76  is  known  as  a  //;//  dlock.  Sometimes  these  tint 
blocks  have  solid  surfaces  and  print  a  solid  tint  of  some 
light  ink.  Other  tint  blocks  have  a  stippled  surface.  The 
Ben  Day  machine  is  used  extensively  in  preparing  tint 
blocks  that  are  to  have  a  stippled  or  lined  surface. 

65.  Three-Color  Process. — Up  to  within  a  few  years 
ago,  chromolithography  was  the  only  practicable  process  by 
which  colored  illustrations  could  be  produced.  That  process 
requires  from  seven  to  seventeen  or  more  printings  from 
stone,  using  as  many  colors  and  tones  of  ink.  The  expense 
of  having  so  many  designs  drawn  on  stone  by  a  lithographic 
artist  was  such  that  the  advertiser  could  not  be  liberal  in 
the  use  of  colored  illustrations. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  it  was  discovered 
that  all  the  tints,  shades,  and  lines  of  the  various  colors 
could   be  produced  approximately  with  inks  of   the  three 
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fundamental,  or  primary  colors — yellow,  red,  and  blue.  This 
process,  known  as  the  thpee-color  process,  provides  for 
the  use  of  three  plates,  one  representing  all  the  yellow 
elements  of  the  picture  or  subject,  another  the  red  elements, 
and  another  the  blue  elements,  and  these  plates  are  printed, 
one  over  another.  The  principle  of  the  process  is  that  all 
colors  are  made  up  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  which  princi^.le, 
while  not  scientifically  true  as  applied  to  light,  gives  approx- 
imately correct  results  when  applied  to  inks. 

66.  Three-color  process  plates  are  made  by  photograph- 
ing on  three  separate  plates  that  have  been  especially  pre- 
pared so  as  to  be  sensitive  to  the  light  rays,  and,  during  the 
exposure,  cutting  out  all  rays  except  those  of  the  desired 
color.  The  rays  that  are  not  wanted  on  the  plate  are  cut  off 
by  interposing  light  filters  between  the  object  and  the  photo- 
graphic plate.  In  making  the  negative  of  the  red  values, 
a  green  filter  is  used,  and  since  green  is  a  combination  of 
yellow  and  blue,  the  screen  absorbs  the  yellow  and  blue 
rays,  letting  only  the  red  values  pass  through  to  the  plate. 
For  the  blue  values,  an  orange  screen  is  used,  and  as  orange 
is  a  combination  of  yellow  and  red,  the  yellow  and  red  rays 
are  absorbed,  and  only  the  blue  rays  pass  through  to  the 
plate.  The  photographic  negatives  thus  obtained  are  used 
to  produce  copper  plates  representing  the  yellow,  the  red, 
and  the  blue  values. 

These  plates  are  printed  in  practically  the  same  manner  as 
other  half-tone  illustrations,  except  that  three  printings  are 
required.  First,  the  yellow  plate  is  printed,  next  the  red, 
and  then  the  blue;  which  completes  the  picture  in  all  its 
natural  colors. 

Figs.  77,  78,  79,  80,  and  81  show  impressions  from  a  set  of 
three-color  plates.  Fig.  77  shows  a  print  from  the  yellow 
plate;  Fig.  78,  a  print  from  the  red  plate;  and  Fig.  79,  a 
print  from  the  blue  plate.  Fig.  80  shows  the  development 
of  the  picture  when  the  red  has  been  printed  over  the  yel- 
low plate,  and  Fig.  81  shows  the  illustration  after  the  blue 
plate  has  been  run.     The   subject  of  this  illustration  is  a 
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Kermanshah  rug  of  high  grade.  This  reproduction,  Fig.  81, 
shows  the  range  in  coloring  and  gradations  characteristic  of 
the  original  rug.  There  is  hardly  a  trace  of  the  primary 
colors,  but  rather  the  richness  and  softness  of  Oriental 
coloring.  Such  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  selling  power 
of  a  catalog. 

In  a  catalog,  an  illustration  of  this  character  appears  to 
the  best  advantage  when  it  is  mounted  on  a  special  leaf  of 
paper  of  a  harmonious  color  and  used  as  an  inset.  Of  course, 
if  there  are  many  illustrations  of  this  kind  to  go  in  a  catalog, 
the  expense  of  mounting  each  on  a  special  leaf  would  be 
considerable  and  might  possibly  be  considered  prohibitive. 

67.  The  printing  of  color  plates  is  almost  an  art  in 
itself.  A  careless  printer  cannot  produce  satisfactory  results. 
The  work  of  the  artist,  photographer,  and  plate  maker  must 
be  supplemented  by  the  careful  and  skilful  labor  of  an  artist 
printer.  As  the  plates  reach  the  printer  from  the  hands  of 
the  photoengraver,  they  are  thin,  copper  slabs  covered  with 
finely  etched  engraving,  which  seems  like  a  mere  mist  on 
the  highly  polished  surface  of  the  metal.  These  plates 
must  be  fastened  to  a  block  to  make  them  the  proper  height 
for  printing.  The  most  approved  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
secure  them  by  means  of  adjustable  catches,  or  hooks,  to  a 
solid  metal  base,  as  by  this  method  each  plate  can  be  adjusted 
to  the  proper  position,  so  that  the  colors  may  be  super- 
imposed exactly  over  each  other.  The  make-ready  must  be 
most  thorough  for  each  color,  in  order  that  none  of  the  artis- 
tic qualities  of  the  print  may  be  lost;  and  the  work  of  the 
printer  must  be  mechanically  correct  as  well,  in  order  that 
the  plate,  with  its  delicate  tracery,  may  give  a  large  number 
of  impressions  without  showing  signs  of  wear.  The  amount 
and  the  color  of  ink  must  be  very  carefully  regulated,  as  a 
variation  in  the  supply  will  make  a  difference  in  the  finished 
product.  Care  must  be  taken  with  the  paper  before  and 
during  the  printing  process,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
stretching  or  shrinking;  as  either  of  these  is  detrimental  to 
good  work. 
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In  order  to  produce  an  artistic  and  practical  result,  each 
step  of  the  process  must  be  executed  with  fidelity  and  skill; 
accurate  plates,  artistic  etching,  the  best  paper,  and  the  most 
transparent  ink,  are  required;  and  last  and  most  important  of 
all,  the  printer  must  possess  printing  presses  that**register,'* 
that  is,  the  press  must  be  so  accurately  made  and  adjusted 
that  when  a  sheet  of  paper  is  to  be  printed  a  number  of 
times,  the  lines  and  dots  of  an  illustration  will  strike  in 
exactly  the  same  place  on  the  sheet  each  time  the  paper  is 
run  through  the  press.  Errors  in  photographing  and  engra- 
ving  can,  in  a  measure,  be  corrected;  but  should  the  press 
fail  to  register,  all  the  skill  of  the  photographer  and  engraver 
is  lost. 

68.  The  three-color  process  is  one  that  affords  the 
advertiser  a  great  opportunity.  The  manufacturer  or  dealer 
in  clothing  cannot  only  show  figures  representing  the  cut 
and  style  of  the  garments  but  he  can  at  the  same  time  show 
colored  prints  of  the  goods,  giving  the  full  size  of  the  pattern, 
the  color,  and  the  weave.  Gloves,  suspenders,  hose,  neck- 
ties, colored  shirts,  and  light  shades  of  shoes  and  slippers 
are  especially  good  subjects.  Sporting  goods  can  be  accu- 
rately shown,  even  to  the  exact  production  of  the  most  deli- 
cately colored  flies  used  by  fishermen.  The  book  publisher 
can  use  the  process  for  illustrating  the  exact  style  and  colorings 
of  bindings.  The  dealer  in  fine  chinaware,  pottery,  or  bric-k- 
brac,  has,  in  this  method,  an  ideal  way  of  presenting  his 
goods  in  all  their  harmonious  shades  and  colorings.  The 
dealer  in  such  merchandise  as  jewelry,  wall  paper,  nursery 
stock,  etc.,  can,  by  mail,  present  to  prospective  customers 
pictures  of  his  goods  that  far  outclass  any  word  description. 
Of  course,  when  there  are  only  a  few  colors  in  an  illustra- 
tion, as  in  Fig.  75,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  three-color 
process  plates;  in  such  a  case,  an  ordinary  plate  can  be  used 
for  each  separate  color. 

69.  Four-Color  Process. — The  preceding  description 
of  the  three-color  process  applies  generally  also  to  what  is 
known  as  the  four-color,  or  quadri-color,  process.    In  the 
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four-color  process,  however,  a  fourth  plate  is  used.  This 
fourth  plate  is  of  light,  black  tones  and  is  used  merely  to 
give  stronger  values  to  certain  parts  of  the  illustration.  This 
plate  is  printed  third,  the  blue  plate  being  printed  last. 


COST  OF  PHOTOENGRAVINGS 

70.  Cost  of  Liine  Cuts. — Line  cuts  are  comparatively 
cheap.  There  is,  however,  no  fixed  scale  of  rates,  some 
engravers  charging  more  than  others.  The  rate  varies  from 
about  5  cents  to  7  or  8  cents  a  square  inch  for  ordinary  work. 
Some  engravers  will  make  no  cut,  however  small,  for  a  lower 
price  than  75  cents;  that  is,  if  the  rate  that  an  engraver 
charged  were  6  cents  a  square  inch,  he  would  charge  as 
much  for  a  cut  having  an  area  of  only  1  square  inch  as  he 
would  for  a  cut  having  an  area  of  12}  square  inches.  Other 
engravers  have  a  minimum  charge  of  50  cents.  As  in  other 
kinds  of  work,  the  cheapest  is  rarely  the  best.  It  pays  to 
employ  a  first-class  engraver. 

In  the  making  of  cuts,  usually  a  number  can  be  made  at 
one  time  on  a  large  plate  and  afterwards  sawed  apart.  Small 
mortises  cost  from  10  to  15  cents.  If  the  mortises  consist  of 
a  number  of  angles  or  corners,  the  cost  will  be  more. 

71.  Cost  of  Half-Toiies. — Half-tones  cost  from  15  to 
25  cents  a  square  inch.  The  minimum  charge  for  ordinary 
square-finished  work  varies  with  different  engravers  from 
$1.50  to  $2.  Vignetted  cuts  and  combination  line  and  half- 
tone cuts  cost  more  than  plain  straight  work.  If  two  or 
more  half-tones  from  the  same  subject  are  ordered  at  the 
same  time,  the  cost  of  the  extra  cuts  will  be  less  than  the 
regular  rate.  The  best  engravers  will  not,  however,  cut  the 
rate  merely  because  half  a  dozen  different  half-tones  are 
ordered  at  one  time.  If  a  customer  sends  an  engraver  a 
great  deal  of  work  regularly,  the  engraver  would  probably 
grant  a  lower  rate.  The  square-inch  price  does  not  cover 
the  retouching  of  photographs  or  the  tooling  of  plates.  All 
this  special  work,  when  required,  is  charged  for  in  accordance 
with  the  time  and  the  character  of  the  special  work. 
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72,  Cost  of  Color  Cuts. — It  is  not  practicable  to 
attempt  to  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  cost  of  color  cuts 
in  line  and  half-tone.  A  subject  may  be  so  delicate  that 
even  a  small  two-color  engraving  may  cost  $25.  The  proper 
plan  is  to  consult  an  engraver,  showing  him  the  copy,  if 
possible,  or  explaining  just  what  is  wanted.  A  reliable 
engraver  will  not  charge  exorbitantly. 


MISCELIiANEOUS    INFORMATION 

73.  Inspection  of  Engraver's  Proofs. — Proofs  from 
an  engraver  should  always  be  inspected  carefully,  to  see 
that  no  lines  appear  that  do  not  belong  in  the  illustration, 
and  to  see  also  that  no  lines  are  missing.  Sometimes  the 
shadow  made  by  the  edge  of  a  patch  on  the  drawing  will 
come  up  as  a  line  in  the  plate,  and  it  also  happens  that  the 
action  of  the  acid  will  be  too  strong  on  fine  lines  and  will 
eat  them  away  entirely.  Usually,  these  faults  will  be  seen 
by  the  engraver  and  corrected,  but  if  the  engraving  repro- 
duces an  uncommon  subject,  it  is  possible  for  a  defect  to  be 
overlooked. 

74.  Difference  in  Quality  of  Engravings. — There 
is  much  difference  in  the  work  of  engravers,  even  in  the 
material  and  workmanship  of  the  mounting.  Some  engravers 
are  not  so  careful  as  others  to  use  solid,  even  wood  for 
bases  and  to  nail  the  plates  on  level  and  solid.  Unless  a 
plate  is  properly  mounted,  it  will  cause  trouble  for  the 
printer. 

75.  Comparison    of    Half -Tones    and    Liine    Cuts. 

While  coarse  half-tones  are  used  freely  in  newspaper  adver- 
tisements, the  line  cut  prints  better  wherever  cheap  paper 
and  fast  presswork  are  necessary.  The  half-tone,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  used  extensively  in  magazine  advertising 
unless  the  illustration  is  small,  in  which  case  the  line  cut 
will  usually  give  a  bolder  effect.  The  line  cut  may  be  used 
to  good  advantage  in  large  magazine  advertisements,  when 
it  is  the  object  to  get  a  bold  effect.     It  is  well  to  remember, 
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however,  that  many  magazine  publishers  will  line  or  rout 
heavy  line  cuts  so  as  to  tone  down  the  black,  bold  effect, 
while,  they  do  not  usually  attempt  to  change  the  effect  of  a 
half-tone. 

76,  Reproducing  of  Type  Matter. — While  type  matter 
printed  in  black  can  be  easily  reproduced  in  photoengra- 
vings, the  impressions  made  from  reproductions  of  the  type 
faces  will  not  be  so  clean  cut  as  those  made  direct  from 
type.  By  comparing  the  type  reproduced  in  a  number  of 
the  examples  given  in  this  Section  with  the  type  of  the  text, 
this  difference  can  be  noted.  When  the  reproduced  type  is 
very  small,  the  etching  will  necessarily  be  shallow  in  the 
type  faces,  and  there  is  danger  of  filling  up  and  smudging, 
particularly  if  a  paper  with  a  coarse  surface  is  used  in  print- 
ing. For  this  reason,  unless  it  is  particularly  desirable  to 
show  a  facsimile  example,  better  results  can  be  had  by 
resetting  the  matter,  although  resetting  is  usually  more 
expensive  than  a  line  engraving  would  be. 

If  it  is  desired  to  reproduce  some  type  matter  that 
appeared  originally  in  12-point  type  and  to  show  the  type 
just  half  as  high  as  it  appeared  in  the  original,  the  printer 
could  reset  it  in  6-point  and  get  very  nearly — though  not 
quite — the  same  effect.  It  is  often  a  good  plan,  when  it  is 
desired  to  reproduce  an  example  containing  an  illustration, 
merely  to  reproduce  the  illustration  by  photoengraving  and 
then  reset  the  type  matter.  If  a  half-tone  is  made  of  a  page 
containing  type,  the  screen  of  the  half-tone  will  lighten  the 
solid  black  effect  of  the  type  faces.  In  reproducing  a  page 
consisting  of  a  half-tone  and  type  matter,  it  is  usually  better 
to  reproduce  the  illustration  by  the  half-tone  process  and 
the  type  matter  by  the  line-engraving  method,  having  the 
engraver  make  a  combination  line  and  half-tone  cut.  Then 
the  type  portion  will  print  sharply. 

Copy  consisting  of  difficult  rule  work,  such  as  blanks  with 
vertical  and  horizontal  columns,  can  often  be  drawn  in  India 
ink  and  engraved  by  the  line-engraving  process  more  cheaply 
than  it  can  be  set  up. 
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77.  Line  Cuts  and  HaH-Toues  of  Tyi>e  Matter. 
When  type  matter  is  reproduced  by  the  line-engraving  proc- 
ess, the  etching  between  the  letters  and  lines  is  deep; 
therefore,  when  an  impression  is  taken  from  such  a  cut  the 
background  will  appear  white.  When,  however,  a  half-tone 
is  made  from  such  copy,  the  screen  used  in  making  the  half- 
tone covers  the  white  background,  and  an  impression  from 
this  kind  of  cut  will  show  a  gray  background.  This  is 
clearly  shown  in  Figs.  82  and  83,  which  were  made  from  the 
same  copy,  Fig.  82  being  the  line  cut  and  Fig.  83  the 
halt-tone. 
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The  gray  background  is  not  always  objectionable.  It 
indicates  more  clearly  that  the  subject  is  really  a  clipping 
or  other  reproduction.  When  the  copy  to  be  used  in  making 
a  half-tone  has  large  white  letters  in  it,  and  it  is  desired 
to  have  them  come  out  strong,  the  engraver  should  be 
instructed  to  tool  the  screen  from  the  letters.  In  Fig.  69, 
the  screen  was  tooled  out  o£  the  white  letters  when  the  cut 
was  made  for  the  reproduction  in  this  Section,  If  this  had 
not  been  done,  the  letters  would  have  been  gray.  Tooling 
of  this  kind  is  very  expensive,  especially  if  there  are  many 
letters  and  they  are  small. 
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L.ITHOGRAPHY 

78.  liithogrraphy  is  a  process  of  printing  from  stones 
or  metal  plates  that  have  been  treated  chemically  so  that  the 
ink  will  adhere  to  some  parts  of  the  surface  but  not  to  others. 
While  there  is  a  slight  etching  on  the  surface,  the  design  is 
not  made  to  stand  up  in  relief  as  in  a  line  engraving. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  lithography  was 
practically  the  only  satisfactory  method  of  reproducing 
designs  in  color.  It  is  still  used  for  a  great  deal  of  the  more 
artistic  work,  but  the  lower  cost  and  the  greater  speed  of  three- 
color  and  four-color  processes  have  resulted  in  the  displace- 
ment of  lithographic  work  to  a  large  extent. 

Until  recently,  all  lithographic  printing  was  done  on  porous 
limestone.  The  basic  principle  of  the  process  is  simple. 
The  design  is  placed  on  the  stone  with  greased  crayons. 
That  part  of  the  surface  represented  by  the  design  will  take 
ink  readily,  but  is  impervious  to  water,  while  that  part  of 
the  stone  not  covered  by  the  design  absorbs  moisture,  thus 
making  it  resist  ink.  Therefore,  all  portions  of  the  surface 
that  do  not  enter  into  the  design  are  kept  moist. 

There  are  many  details  connected  with  the  work,  but  this 
general  principle  is  all  that  the  advertising  man  need  know. 
The  stones  used  in  lithography  are  flat  and  are  of  various 
sizes,  up  to  44  in.  X  64  in. 

79.  Zinc  and  aluminum  plates  are  now  used  extensively 
in  place  of  stone.  While  the  method  of  printing  is  different 
— it  being  possible  to  use  the  metal  plate  on  a  rotary  press 
— the  general  principle  of  reproducing  the  design  is  the  same. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  authorities  that  just  as  meritorious 
work  can  be  produced  from  zinc  and  aluminum  surfaces  as 
from  lithographic  stone,  but  other  equally  well-informed 
lithographers  deny  this  and  continue  to  use  the  stone  for 
their  best  work.  It  is  probably  a  matter  of  personal  ability. 
One  man  might  do  better  work  with  metal  and  another  with 
stone.  Metal,  however,  is  much  cheaper  than  lithographic 
stone  and  very  much  lighter,  and  being  used  in  a  thin  sheet, 
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it  is  more  easily  and  quickly  handled.  Where  the  most 
artistic  tints  are  desired,  stone,  on  account  of  its  mineral 
properties,  is  said  to  give  the  best  results. 

80.  Only  one  color  can  be  printed  at  a  time  by  the 
original  lithographic  process.  Therefore,  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent designs  and  impressions  are  required  for  an  illustration 
consisting  of  many  colors.  The  process  is  more  expensive 
than  ordinary  printing,  but  it  is  one  that  gives  very  beautiful 
results,  there  being  a  softness  about  the  finished  work  that  is 
lacking  in  other  kinds  of  printing,  and  this  makes  it  especially 
popular  among  artists. 

The  original  lithographic  stones  containing  the  artist's 
designs  are  not  ordinarily  used  in  the  presswork,  unless  the 
edition  to  be  printed  is  small,  but  are  filed  for  future  editions. 
An  important  reason  for  not  using  the  originals  is  that  only 
one  copy  of  a  color  can  be  printed  at  a  time  from  an  original 
stone,  while  by  transferring  the  design,  sometimes  as  many 
as  fifty  copies  of  a  color  may  be  printed  from  a  single  stone, 
provided  the  design  is  not  too  large.  After  the  full  num- 
ber of  colors  is  printed,  the  sheets  are  cut  apart,  making 
fifty  complete  illustrations. 

81.  The  press  ordinarily  used  in  lithographic  printing 
greatly  resembles  a  flat-bed  printing  press,  the  only  impor- 
tant difference  being  that  provision  is  made  for  moistening 
the  stone  as  well  as  inking  it.  The  moistening  is  done  by 
means  of  damp  rollers,  which  precede  the  inking  rollers. 
This  style  of  lithographic  press,  however,  is  gradually  being 
supplanted  by  rotary  presses  that  use  aluminum  plates  and 
have  all  the  requisites  for  the  highest  grades  of  lithographic 
printing.  For  certain  classes  of  work,  the  light  aluminum 
plate  and  the  fast-moving  rotary  press  are  improvements 
over  the  heavy  stone  and  the  slow-moving  flat-bed  press. 
The  pliability  of  the  aluminum  plate  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  adjusted  to  a  printing  cylinder  have  resulted 
in  the  introduction  and  use  of  two-  and  three-color  rotary 
lithographic  presses,  which  print  two  or  three  colors  at  one 
time.     This  method  gives  results  that  are  equal  to  those 
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obtained  by  a  single-color  press,  and,  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, is  a  great  step  in  advance,  as  it  permits  lithographers 
to  compete  with  the  three-color  printing  process  now  in 
general  use. 

The  illustration  entitled  **Grace"  shows  an  excellent 
example  of  lithographic  work  such  as  would  be  appropriate 
for  a  premium  picture  or  a  calendar. 


WOOD  ENGRAVING 

82.  Wood  engraving  is  one  of  the  early  methods  of 
producing  illustrations.  This  method  is  still  used  for  certain 
classes  of  work,  but  the  saving  in  time  and  cost  brought 
about  by  photoengravings  has  been  such  that  comparatively 
few  illustrations  are  now  produced  from  wood  engravings. 

A  fine  wood  engraving  requires  great  skill  and  well-devel- 
oped artistic  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  engraver,  but  the  method 
is  simple.  A  design  is  either  drawn  on  the  wood  or  printed 
on  it  by  means  of  photography.  The  engraver  then  cuts 
away,  with  hand  tools,  or  with  a  machine,  the  portions  of  the 
block  that  do  not  enter  into  the  design,  leaving  the  design 
standing  in  relief,  as  in  photoengraving.  Shadows  and  tints 
are  produced  by  regulating  the  space  between  lines  and  dots. 

83.  The  wood  generally  used  for  the  higher  grade  of 
wood  engraving  is  boxwood.  This  wood  has  a  very  fine 
grain  and  is  adaptable  to  the  engraving  of  very  fine  lines. 
Rock  maple,  mahogany,  and  pine  are  used  for  coarser  grades 
of  work.  As  an  engraving  is  made  on  the  end  of  the  grain, 
the  block  is  sawed  across  the  grain  and  is  about  1  inch  in 
thickness;  it  is  then  planed  and  polished  so  as  to  make  it 
type  high.  Large  blocks  are  made  in  sections  on  which 
several  engravers  may  work  at  the  same  time,  thus  facilita- 
ting the  production  of  large  and  intricate  work  that  would 
otherwise  require  several  weeks  of  the  time  of  one  engraver. 

The  tools  used  in  wood  engraving  consist  of  a  set  of 
Pointed  gravers^  tint  tools,  and  chisels.  The  gravers  are  used 
to  cut  the  fine  lines  necessary  to  produce  the  design.     The 
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tint  tools,  which  have  tine  chisel  points,  are  used  in  cutting 
tints,  such  as  skies  and  flat  surfaces.  A  large  part  of  the 
work  formerly  done  by  hand  is  now  done  with  machinery, 
thus  saving  lime  without  detracting  from  quality. 

84.  In  Fig.  84  is  shown  a  fine  example  of  a  wood- 
engraving  illustration.  Wood  engraving  is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  machinery  illustration.  Compare  the  illustration 
shown  in  Fig.  84  with  that  shown  in  Fig.  85,  which  is  a  half- 
tone illustration  from  a  photograph  of  the  machine  shown  in 
Fig.  84.     While  the  illustration  in  Fig,  85  does  not  represent 


the  finest  effect  that  can  be  produced  from  a  retouched 
photograph,  the  two  exhibits  afford  a  good  example  of  the 
superiority  of  woodcuts  for  certain  kinds  of  illustration.  Of 
course,  the  cut  used  in  reproducing  the  illustration  shown  in 
Fig,  84  would  cost  more  than  the  cut  used  for  the  illustra- 
tion shown  in  Fig.  85,  and  it  is  this  difference  in  cost  that 
has  caused  the  displacement  of  woodcut  illustrations  to  such 
a  large  extent.  Fig.  86  shows  another  good  example  of 
woodcut  illustration.  The  large  engraving  houses  usually 
have  a  wood -en  graving  department. 
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Original  woodcuts  should  not  be  used  for  printing.  Elec- 
trotypes may  be  made  that  give  practically  as  good  results 
as  the  originals.  The  cost  of  new  electrotypes  to  replace 
old  or  injured  ones  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the 
expense  of  making  new  woodcuts.  The  make-ready  of 
illustrations  is  much  easier  when  electrotypes  of  woodcuts 
are  used  than  when  half-tones  are  used,  and  paper  of  highly 
polished  surface  need  not  be  used. 

85«  Woodcut  Style  of  Lilne  Drawings. — Many  line 
drawings,  particularly  those  of  machinery  and  similar  sub- 
jects, are  nowadays  made  in  a  style  resembling  wood 
engraving.  Fig.  87  shows  an  example.  Sometimes  these 
drawings  are  so  nearly  like  wood  engravings  that  only  an 
expert  can  distinguish  them.  Nevertheless,  though  these 
drawings  answer  all  practical  purposes  in  most  instances 
and  can  be  reproduced  by  photoengraving  at  a  much  lower 
cost  than  that  of  wood  engravings,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
line  work  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  finest  wood  engravings. 


STEEL  AND  COPPER-PIiATE  ENGRAVING 

86«  Announcements  of  the  conventional  kind  and  cards 
to  be  used  in  making  social  calls  are  usually  printed  from 
copper  plates.  In  the  advertising  world,  those  who  wish 
to  use  announcements  and  cards  that  are  more  exclusive  and 
distinctive  than  the  kind  printed  from  type,  have  them  pro- 
duced from  copper  engravings.  Letter  heads  of  a  distinctive 
and  high-grade  class  are  produced  from  steel  enf^ravlngrs. 
These  two  kinds  of  engravings  may  be  considered  as  one 
class. 

In  making  these  engravings,  the  lettering  or  the  design  is 
cut  down  into  the  plate  instead  of  being  cut  out  in  relief  as 
in  photoengraving  and  wood  engraving.  The  ink  fills  these 
lines  and  is  wiped  away  from  the  smooth  part  of  the  plate  so 
that  only  the  lines  or  the  design  appears  on  the  paper.  The 
ink  used  is  of  a  special  kind,  and  when  dry  stands  up  on  the 
paper  so  that  it  can  be  felt  by  passing  the  fingers  over 
the  surface. 
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Steel-engraving  and  copper-engraving  work  is  slower  and 
more  expensive  than  ordinary  printing,  but  its  distinctive- 
ness makes  it  worth  more.  Types  are  now  made  that 
imitate  the  engravers'  styles  of  lettering,  but  cards  and 
announcements  printed  from  such  type  by  the  usual  printing 
process  do  not  compare  favorably  with  matter  printed  from 
engraved  plates.  

EMBOSSING 

87.  The  class  of  work  known  as  embossing:  is  that  in 
which  the  letters  or  the  designs  to  be  reproduced  are  visibly 
raised  above  the  general  surface  of  the  paper.  If  a  sheet 
containing  embossed  letters  or  designs  is  reversed,  a  con- 
cave reproduction  of  the  embossing  will  be  seen.  Unless 
the  matter  to  be  embossed  is  something  simple,  like  a  plain- 
rule  design,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  special  die  made  by  an 
engraver.  Embossed  effects  can  be  produced  on  an  ordinary 
job-printing  press,  but  the  best  work  is  done  by  means  of 
heavy  presses  made  especially  for  this  purpose.  Embossed 
letter  heads  are  more  distinctive  than  those  printed  from 
type,  but  the  work  is  more  expensive. 
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PRINTING  METHODS 


EliECTROTYPING 

1.     Process  of  Electrotyplnjr. — An  electrotype  is  a 

metallic  copy  of  either  a  type  form  or  an  engraving,  or  both. 
It  is  made  by  means  of  electrolysis,  as  in  electroplating, 
and  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  type  or 
engra'^^ing. 

The  usual  electrotype  process  consists  first  of  making  a 
wax  impression,  or  mold,  of  the  matter  to  be  reproduced. 
After  receiving  some  special  treatment,  this  mold  is  placed 
in  a  bath  containing  a  plate  of  copper  suspended  in  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  where,  by  electrical  action,  a 
thin  shell  of  copper  is  caused  to  be  deposited  on  the  mold. 
As  soon  as  this  copper  shell  has  attained  the  proper  thick- 
ness, depending  on  the  class  of  electrotype  to  be  produced, 
it  is  removed  from  the  wax  mold,  coated  on  the  back  with 
tin  solder,  and  then  backed  up  with  electrotype  metal  to  the 
regular  electrotype  thickness,  which  is  about  h  inch  for 
blocked  work  and  i  inch  for  unblocked  work. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  form  containing  type  matter  and  a  cut 
locked  up  ready  to  be  electrotyped. 

The  electrotype  plate,  when  trimmed,  is  ordinarily  mounted 
on  a  kiln-dried  block  of  wood,  and  fastened  in  place  with 
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screws  or  nails,  the  whole  being  made  type  high.  The  fin- 
ished plate,  or  electrotype — commonly  called  electro,  for 
short — is  then  ready  for  printing.  Fig.  2  shows  an  electro- 
type mounted  on  a  wooden  base. 

2.     tend-MoldtiiK  Process  or  Electrotyplng. — Anew 

process  of  electrotyping,  in  which  sheet  lead  instead  of  wax 
is  used  for  making  the  mold,  has  recently  been  discovered 
by  Dr.  Eugene  Albert,  of  Munich,  Germany.  This  process 
has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States  and  is  being  used 
generally.  It  produces  better  results  with  half-tones  than 
where  the  mold  is  made  in  wax,  and  promises  to  revolutionize 
the  older  electrotyping  methods  for  the  reproduction  of  illus- 


trations. The  finished  product  is  so  nearly  a  counterpart  of 
the  original  that  no  one  but  an  expert  can  tell  the  difference 
between  the  original  and  the  duplicate  when  they  are  printed 
side  by  side. 

3.  l^se  and  Advantages  of  Electrotypes. — For  vari- 
ous reasons,  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  use  original  engra- 
vings in  printing.  In  the  first  place,  if  an  expensive  original 
engraving  is  accidentally  injured,  it  must  be  replaced  at  the 
original  cost,  and  in  the  meantime  there  may  be  much  delay 
in  carrying  out  the  work.  Furthermore,  after  a  certain 
amount  of  use,  an  original  engraving  will  show  signs 
of   wear,   and   to   keep   the   printing    up   to  the    standard. 
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another  original  engraving  will  have  to  be  made.  In  print- 
ing from  an  original,  only  one  form  containing  that  illustra- 
tion can  be  kept  running,  and  this  feature  alone  would  be  a 
serious  disadvantage  in  printing  large  editions.  Of  course, 
an  advertiser  can  order  a  number  of  original  copies  of  an 
engraving,  and  sometimes  this  is  done.  This  plan  increases 
the  cost;  but  as,  until  very  recently,  it  was  possible  to  secure 
very  much  better  results  by  the  use  of  originals,  advertisers 
frequently  used  nothing  but  original  engravings  for  their 
most  expensive  work.  However,  it  is  usually  advisable  to 
have  an  electrotype  made  from  the  original  engraving  and 
to  keep  the  original  for  future  use. 

4.  Type  pages  are  also  frequently  duplicated  by  this 
method,  especially  when  very  large  editions  are  to  be  printed. 
The  electrotyping  of  type  pages  saves  wear  on  expensive 
type,  and,  also,  when  a  set  of  electrotype  plates  has  been  made, 
these  plates  may  be  filed  after  one  edition  has  been  printed. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  print  a  later  edition  without 
expense  for  composition  unless,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  changes.  The  electrotyping  of  type  pages,  however, 
is  advisable  only  in  cases  where  large  editions  are  to  be 
printed,  where  the  composition  is  very  expensive,  or  where 
later  editions  are  likely  to  be  required  without  extensive 
changes.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  have  a  number  of 
sets  of  electrotypes  when  a  large  edition  is  to  be  printed  of 
a  small  folder  or  booklet.  If,  however,  an  edition  of  only 
about  5,000  copies  of  a  booklet  or  a  folder  is  to  be  printed, 
nothing  will  be  saved  by  having  duplicate  electrotypes.  On 
all  large  jobs,  it  is  advisable  to  consult  the  printer  as  to  cost 
of  press  work  in  order  to  find  out  whether  a  saving  can  be 
effected  by  having  a  number  of  sets  of  electrotypes  made. 

Not  only  does  electrotyping  sav^e  the  wear  and  tear  on  costly 
type  and  engravings  incident  to  printing  long  runs  from  origi- 
nals, but  it  also  serves  to  prevent  errors.  If  the  electrotype  is 
correct  in  the  first  place,  it  continues  to  be  correct — no  illus- 
trations to  be  printed  wrong  and  no  letters  or  words  to  drop 
out.     The  only  thing  that  can  happen  to  an  electrotype  out- 
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side  of  legitimate  wear  is  that  some  part  may  be  smashed; 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  rare  occurrence. 

5.  Half-Tone  Electrotypes. — Ordinarily,  the  133-screen 
half-tone  is  as  fine  as  will  give  satisfactory  electrotyping 
results  where  the  paper  used  in  printing  is  of  the  quality 
used  by  the  large  general  magazines.  However,  electro- 
types of  the  150-screen  half-tone  should  give  very  satis- 
factory results  when  printed  on  a  good  grade  of  enameled 
book  paper. 

6.  Special  Electrotypes  for  Color  Work. —  Electro- 
types intended  for  use  in  color  printing  are  often  plated  with 
silver  or  nickel,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  inks,  particularly 
red,  are  affected  by  copper-faced  electrotypes.  Moreover, 
colored  inks  are,  in  many  cases,  injurious  to  ordinary  elec- 
trotypes. Some  of  these  inks,  especially  those  of  a  reddish 
color,  have  a  tendency  to  eat  away  the  copper  face,  thereby 
shortening  the  life  of  the  electrotype. 

7.  Solid  Electrotypes. — The  finished  electrotype  is  not 
always  mounted  on  a  wooden  base.  When  the  electrotype 
is  too  small  to  hold  nails,  or  when  there  is  no  place  to  insert 
them,  or  for  any  special  reason  a  wooden  base  is  not  prac- 
ticable, it  is  customary  to  mount  the  electrotype  on  a  solid 
lead  base  by  means  of  a  process  called  sweatitig.  An  elec- 
trotype thus  mounted  is  called  a  solid  electrotype.  A 
solid  electrotype  has  a  decided  advantage  over  one  with  a 
wooden  base,  in  that  it  has  no  wood  to  warp  and  shrink  and 
no  nails  or  screws  to  work  loose.  The  objections  to  the 
solid  electrotype  are  the  extra  expense  for  metal,  the  extreme 
weight,  and  the  increased  cost  of  mailing,  when  that  is 
necessary.  Some  newspapers,  however,  refuse  to  accept 
for  stereotyping,  electrotypes  that  are  not  mounted  on  metal 
bases.  (The  process  of  stereotyping  is  explained  further 
on  in  this  Section.)  If  an  electrotype  with  a  wooden  base 
is  sent  to  a  newspaper  that  stereotypes  its  pages,  the  elec- 
trotype will  be  dismounted.  In  fact,  the  better  plan  is  to 
send  unmounted  electrotypes  to  such  newspapers  when  it  is 
not  practicable  to  send  those  mounted  on  metal  bases.     In 
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ordering  an  electrotype  it  is  always  advisable  to  specify 
whether  wood  or  solid  metal  is  wanted  for  a  base;  or,  if  the 
electrotype  is  wanted  without  a  base,  this  fact  should  be 
made  known.  In  the  absence  of  specific  instructions,  the 
electrotyper  will  mount  an  electrotype  on  a  wooden  base. 
Electrotypes  can  be  curved  for  use  on  rotary  presses. 

8.  Anchored  Plates. — If  the  space  along  the  edges  or 
on  the  inside  of  either  an  original  cut  or  an  electrotype  is  so 
crowded  that  none  can  be  spared  for  nailing,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary either  to  mount  on  metal  or  to  use  a  wooden  block  and, 
instead  of  nailing,  to  fasten  the  plate  by  the  method  known 
as  nnchorlnp.     By  this  method,  holes  are  bored  through 


the  block  and  metal  plugs  or  screws  are  soldered  to  the  plate; 
as  the  ends  of  the  solder  plugs  are  larger  at  the  base  of 
the  plate  than  they  are  in  the  middle,  they  clamp  the  plate 
tightly  to  the  block.  As  mounting  on  metal  is  more  expen- 
sive than  mounting  on  wood,  electrotypes  for  mail-order 
advertisements  are  frequently  anchored. 

9.  Patent  Blocks. — In  many  printing  offices,  either 
patent  adjustable  blocks  that  have  clamps  for  holding 
the  plates  or  patent  stereotype  blocks  take  the  place  of 
the  wooden  or  the  metal  base  of  the  ordinary  electrotype. 
When  patent  adjustable  blocks  are  used,  the  electrotype  is 
beveled  on  all  four  sides;  but  when  patent  stereotype  blocks 
are  used,  the  electrotype  is  beveled  only  on  the  two  sides. 
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the  top  and  the  bottom  being  trimmed  square  and  flush  with 
the  type.  This  is  done  in  order  to  allow  the  clamps  on  the 
different  styles  of  blocks  to  grip  the  plate  properly.  Fig.  3 
shows  one  of  the  styles  of  patent  adjustable  blocks  with 
electrotypes  clamped  in  position. 

10.  Making:  of  Duplicate  Electrotypes. — Any  num- 
ber of  electrotypes  can  be  made  from  either  a  type  form  or  an 
electrotype.  The  type  form,  however,  is  preferable  for  this 
purpose,  as  making  an  electrotype  from  an  electrotype  has  a 
tendency  to  thicken  the  face  of  the  plate.  In  reproducing 
fine  half-tone  engravings,  the  mold  should  always  be  made 
from  the  original,"  as  by  the  ordinary  electrotyping  process 
the  depressions  will  be  somewhat  shallower  and  the  lines  a 
little  thicker  in  an  electrotype  made  from  an  electrotype. 
While  fairly  satisfactory  results  can  be  had  from  cuts  of 
bold,  clear,  illustrations,  the  original  engraving  is  sharper 
and  deeper  and  gives  better  results.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  large  magazines  that  have  to  duplicate  plates  in 
order  to  run  the  same  page  on  a  number  of  presses  always 
ask  that  original  half-tones  be  sent  them. 

!!•  Stereotyping  of  Electrotypes. — Electrotypes  can 
be  stereotyped  satisfactorily  unless  they  contain  fine-screen 
half-tones.  It  is  not  safe  to  expect  the  best  results  on 
ordinary  newspaper  stock  from  a  stereotype  made  from  a 
half-tone  electrotype  of  finer  screen  than  85  lines. 

12.     Alterations    and    Mortises    In    Electrotypes, 

Slight  changes  can  be  made  in  electrotypes  without  much 
trouble  or  expense — about  10  or  15  cents  for  each  patch — 
but  extensive  corrections  will  cost  more  than  resetting  and 
reelectrotyping;  besides,  numerous  corrections  will  weaken 
the  plate,  and  thus  shorten  its  life  and  create  a  possibility 
of  breaking  when  being  printed. 

Electrotypes  may  be  mortised  at  slight  cost  for  the 
insertion  of  keys,  box  numbers,  local  addresses,  etc.  Elec- 
trotypes are  not  always  mortised  for  keys.  Sometimes  the 
key  is  patched  on.  Sometimes,  too,  when  every  line  of 
space  must  be  saved  and  it  is  expedient  to  save  the  space 
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occupied  by  the  shoulder  of  display  type,  the  line  of  display 
will  be  electrotyped  separately  and  the  shoulder  space 
trimmed  off  the  electrotype  strip;  this  strip  will  then  be 
patched  on  the  other  plate  in  its  proper  place.  If  the  adver- 
tiser expects  to  save  original  engravings  and  to  use  mortised 
electrotypes,  it  is  better  not  to  mortise  the  original.  It  is 
easier  for  the  electrotyper  to  mold  from  a  fiat  plate  and  then 
saw  out  the  mortise. 

13.  Correcting  and  Pa  telling:  Plates. — It  is  really 
remarkable  what  engravers  and  electrotypers  are  able 
to  do  in  the  way  of  correcting  and  patching  plates.  An 
engraver  can  readily  cut  out  any  part  that  is  not  wanted 
on  a  cut,  provided  its  place  can  be  left  white,  and  can  trim 
down  lines  or  soften  them  by  tooling,  change  full  lines 
into  dotted  lines,  etc.  To  build  up  lines  is  more  difficult, 
and  yet  where  solder  can  be  placed,  lines  may  be  added  or 
injured  parts  repaired.  Small  breaks  in  lines  can  sometimes 
be  restored  without  soldering.  Entire  paragraphs  may  easily 
be  inserted,  as  for  instance,  new  patches  iipon  the  old  plates. 

It  is  possible  for  an  electrotyper  to  build  up  display  letters 
that  have  been  accidentally  smashed,  and  even  to  cut  off  the 
faces  of  regular  type  and  put  them  in  an  electrotype  so  that 
they  will  print  well. 

14.  Plates  for  Columns  of  Different  Wldtlis. — In 

making  plates  for  a  large  number  of  newspapers,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  are  a  number  of  papers  with  columns 
that  are  only  12  or  12.}  picas  wide.  If  plates  13  picas  wide, 
or  26i  picas  for  double-column  advertisements,  are  furnished 
to  newspapers  that  have  narrow  columns,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  printers  to  shave  off  the  borders  or  to  reset  the  copy, 
sawing  up  the  plates  to  get  the  illustrated  portions.  There- 
fore, before  sending  out  plates  to  a  list  of  newspapers,  the 
column  widths  of  the  papers  should  be  ascertained.  If  it  is 
not  practicable  to  make  all  cuts  a  trifle  narrow,  so  that  they 
may  be  used  in  both  12-pica  and  13-pica  columns,  and  also 
not  practicable  to  make  special  plates  for  the  narrow-column 
papers,  plates  or  matrices  of  only  the  illustrations  should  be 
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furnished  to  all  papers  whose  columns  vary  from  the  standard, 
and  layouts  or  proofs  sent  in  order  that  the  copy  may  be  set. 

lo*     Plates  for  Maximum  Column  Width. — If  it  is 

desired  to  have  an  illustration  exactly  fill  a  single-column  or 
a  double-column  space,  the  engraver  should  be  instructed  to 
trim  the  block  close  to  the  sides;  otherwise,  he  may  leave  a 
margin  of  i  or  i  inch  of  the  block  on  each  side  so  as  to  have 
space  for  nailing  the  metal  to  the  block.  Usually,  when  the 
engraver  is  instructed  to  trim  the  block  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  illustration,  space  for  nailing  can  be  found  at  the  top 
and  the  bottom  and  in  the  central  part  of  the  cut. 

16,  Liife  of  Electrotypes. — The  life  of  an  electrotype 
depends  on  the  care  taken  in  its  manufacture  and  on  its 
usage.  As  a  rule,  the  ordinary  electrotype  is  good  for 
100,000  impressions.  There  is  a  great  difference,  however, 
in  the  quality  of  electrotypes.  The  copper  shell  may  be 
made  thick  or  thin;  if  it  is  too  thin,  the  life  of  the  electrotype 
will  be  short. 

!?•     Time    Required    to    Make    Electrotypes. — The 

average  time  allowed  for  making  an  electrotype  is  about 
24  hours.  If  absolutely  necessary,  however,  an  electrotype 
can  be  made  in  3  or  4  hours,  but  the  shell  is  likely  to  be 
thin  or  weak  and  unreliable. 

18«  Cost  of  Electrotypes.  —  Electrotypes  are  not 
expensive.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  ordinary  electro- 
types from  type  or  line  engravings  cost  from  2  to  3  cents  a 
square  inch,  the  minimum  charge  varying  from  15  to  25 
cents.  Electrotypes  of  half-tones  cost  from  3  to  4  cents  a 
square  inch,  the  minimum  charge  varying  from  25  to  35 
cents.  Many  different  small  electrotypes  can  be  molded  on 
a  sheet  of  wax  at  the  same  time,  the  electrotype  plate  being 
afterwards  sawed  apart. 

19,  Care  of  Electrotypes. — To  retain  their  efficiency, 
electrotypes  must  be  cared  for  properly.  They  should  be 
kept  in  a  case  by  themselves,  face  dow^n,  and  if  placed  one 
upon  another,  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  or  heavy  cardboard 
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should  be  placed  between  them.  If  electrotypes  are  handled 
as  if  they  were  scrap  iron,  nothing  but  poor  printing  will 
result.  Electrotypes  should  never  be  kept  with  their  faces 
together;  nor  should  any  hard  substance  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  faces.  An-  electrotype  is  a  very  delicate  article, 
and  the  slightest  scratch  or  indentation  on  the  face  will  show 
on  the  matter  printed  from  it. 


MlSCEIiLANEOUS    INFORMATION     ABOUT    ENGRA- 
VINGS, ELECTROTYPES,   AND  MATRICES 

20.     Origfinal    Half-Tones    for    Tjarge    Mag:azines. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  larger  magazines  make 
several  electrotypes  of  all  advertisements  in  order  that  the 
same  page  may  be  run  on  several  presses,  it  is  advisable,  if 
the  advertisement  contains  half-tone  work,  to  furnish  each 
publication  an  original  half-tone.  When  the  half-tone  is 
only  part  of  the  advertisement,  the  advertiser  can  send  the 
original  cut  to  the  publisher  and  have  him  set  up  the  type 
portion.  This  plan,  however,  means  that  proof  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  advertiser,  and  unless  the  layout  has  been 
made  with  great  care  and  the  advertisement  has  been 
unusually  well  set,  a  few  changes  will  likely  be  necessary  on 
the  first  proof.  If  the  advertisement  is  to  be  run  in  many 
magazines,  the  better,  and  the  usual,  plan  is  to  order  the 
requisite  number  of  original  half-tones  and  to  have  the 
advertisement  set  in  an  advertising  agency*s  composing 
room,  or  at  a  first-class  job  office.  When  the  setting  is 
exactly  right,  the  type  portion  of  the  advertisement  can  be 
electrotyped — one  electrotype  for  each  magazine— and  then 
one  of  the  original  half-tone  plates  of  the  illustration  sweated 
on  in  its  proper  position  in  each  electrotype. 

When  this  plan  is  followed,  the  advertiser  can  be  sure 
that,  unless  the  plate  is  injured,  his  advertisement  will 
appear  the  same  in  each  medium.  If  the  electrotypes  reach 
the  publishers  in  first-class  condition,  the  quality  of  paper  and 
the  presswork  of  the  various  publications  will  account  for 
any  differences  that  may  show  in  the  printed  advertisement. 
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The  delay  incident  to  having  proof  come  from  various  pub- 
lishers in  different  cities  will  also  be  avoided.  Of  course,  if 
the  advertisement  is  set  at  a  job-printing  office,  there  will  be 
an  expense  for  composition  as  well  as  for  electrotyping  that 
could  be  avoided  by  asking  publishers  to  set  the  copy;  but 
the  saving  of  this  expense  is  more  than  balanced  by  the 
better  service  that  results  from  furnishing  a  complete  plate 
to  each  publisher. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the  average  newspaper  office 
does  not  give  the  service  that  advertisers  should  receive,  but 
sets  most  of  the  advertisements  in  a  uniform  style,  often 
when  carefully  executed  layouts  are  sent  along  with  the  copy. 

21.  Pattern  Plates. — Even  when  there  is  no  necessity 
for  furnishing  each  publication  with  an  original  half-tone,  it 
is  more  satisfactory,  in  cases  where  a  series  of  advertise- 
ments is  to  be  sent  to  a  number  of  magazines  or  newspapers, 
to  have  original,  or  pattern,  plates  made  carefully  and 
to  send  each  publication  electrotypes  or  matrices  of  these 
patterns.  In  this  way,  if  new  mediums  are  added  to  the 
advertiser's  list  from  time  to  time,  it  will  be  easy  to  furnish 
the  publishers  with  sets  of  plates  or  sets  of  matrices.  The 
pattern  plates,  will,  of  course,  be  kept  on  file  by  the  adver- 
tiser or  the  advertiser's  agency. 

Matrices  can  be  furnished  to  newspapers  at  a  lower  cost 
than  electrotypes,  and  when  the  advertisements  are  of  small 
or  moderate  size,  they  can  be  forwarded  by  mail  at  small 
expense.  Before  sending  a  matrix  to  a  newspaper,  however, 
the  advertiser  should  be  sure  that  the  newspaper  has  facili- 
ties for  stereotyping.  Some  of  the  newspaper  directories 
specify  in  the  description  of  each  newspaper  whether  or  not 
matrices  can  be  used  by  the  publisher.  If  a  matrix  is  so 
small  that  it  cannot  be  forwarded  safely  in  a  letter,  it  should 
be  protected  by  stout  pieces  of  pasteboard.  Occasionally, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  furnish  newspapers  with  matrices  of  only 
the  illustrations,  requiring  them  to  set  the  type  portions  of 
the  advertisement.  This  plan  is  sometimes  a  good  one  when 
column  widths  are  not  known  and  there  is  not  time  to  find  out. 
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COMPOSITION 

22.  The  term  composition  means,  in  the  printing  world, 
the  setting  of  type.  A  person  that  sets  type  is  therefore 
known  as  a  compositor. 

Composition  is  of  two  general  classes,  namely,  hand  com- 
positioji  and  machine  composition.  Hand  composition  is  much 
slower  and  is  more  costly,  but  is  the  better  method  for  many 
classes  of  work.  Though  great  advancement  has  been 
made  in  the  setting  of  difficult  work  by  means  of  type- 
setting or  type-casting  machines,  there  are  still  various 
kinds  of  work  that  can  be  performed  only  by  hand. 


HAND    COMPOSITION 

23.  Type. — Some  very  large  type,  such  as  that  used  for 
posters,  is  made  of  close-grained  wood,  which  material  is 
cheaper  and  lighter  than  metal.  Most  type,  however,  is  made 
of  metal — an  alloy  being  used  that  permits  hardening — so 
that,  unless  the  type  receives  rough  usage,  it  may  be  used 
for  a  long  time  before  the  faces  show  signs  of  wear. 

24.  Fonts. — Type  for  hand  composition  is  made  by 
type  founders  and  is  sold  to  printers  in  fonts.  In  making 
up  the  fonts,  the  type  founders  do  not  include  as  many  of 
such  letters  as  x,  z,  etc.  as  they  do  of  the  more  generally 
used  letters,  such  as  a,  e,  etc.  Fonts  vary  in  size,  but  no 
matter  what  the  size  is,  the  founders  endeavor  to  so  propor- 
tion the  quantity  of  each  letter  or  character  that  the  printer 
will  not  ordinarily  use  all  of  certain  letters  or  characters 
while  having  a  large  quantity  of  others  on  hand.  Of  course, 
if  a  piece  of  composition  contained  an  unusual  number  of 
capital  letters  or  a  great  many  quotation  marks,  a  font  that 
would  ordinarily  be  large  enough  for  a  job  of  that  size  would 
not  contain  enough  of  the  capital  letters  or  quotation  marks. 

Ordinary  body  types  are  usually  sold  by  the  pound,  the 
founders  aiming,  however,  to  preserve  the  proper  proportion 
of  the  different  letters  and  characters.  Display  type  may 
also  be  purchased  by  the  pound. 
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25.     Type  Cases. — When  packages  of  type  are  received 
from  the  foundry,  the  priDter  places  the  various  letters  and 


characters  into  the  compartments  of  type  castes.     In  Fig.  4 
is  shown  the  front  view  of  a  modern  type  cabinet  with  three 


Pig.  S 

pair  of  type  cases,  while  in  Fig,  5  is  shown  a  rear  view  ot 

the  same  cabinet  with  several  type  cases  partly  drawn  out. 

Type  cases  of  standard  size  are  about  20  in.  X  36  in.,  are 

shallow,  and  are  divided  into  a  number  of  compartments  so 
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that  each  different  letter,  figure,  punctuation  mark,  etc.  may 
have  its  own  separate  place.  The  largest  compartments 
and  those  most  convenient  to  the  compositor  hold  the  letters 
that  the  compositor  has  to  use  most  frequently. 

Type  cases  are  of  two  general  kinds — yiews  cases  and  job 
cases, 

26.  Cases  in  which  ordinary  body  type  is  kept  are  known 
as  news  cases.  These  come  in  pairs — an  upper  case  and  a 
lower  case.  The  upper  case  contains  the  capital  and  small 
capital  letters,  dollar  marks,  signs,  fractions,  etc.,  and  rests 
above  the  lower  case  at  a  somewhat  more  acute  angle.  The 
lower  case  contains  the  small  letters,  spaces,  quads,  punctua- 
tion marks,  figures,  etc.,  and  is  placed  in  the  lower  position  so 
that  it  will  be  easier  for  the  compositor  to  get  at  the  letters 
used  most.  A  pair  of  news  cases  will  hold  about  50  pounds 
of  type. 

All  of  the  cases  shown  on  top  of  the  cabinet  in  Fig.  4  are 
news  cases. 

27.  The  cases  that  are  shown  partly  drawn  out  in  Fig.  5 
are  called  Job  cases.  Such  cases  contain  both  the  capitals 
and  small  letters,  the  capitals  being  placed  on  the  right  side 
and  the  lower-case  letters,  spaces,  quads,  figures,  etc.  on  the 
left  side.  Display  type  is  kept  in  job  cases.  Ordinarily, 
these  cases  are  not  drawn  out  and  placed  on  top  of.  the 
cabinet.  The  compositor,  when  ready  to  set  a  line  of  dis- 
play, pulls  out  the  case  containing  the  size  and  style  of 
letter  desired,  picks  out  the  type  that  is  needed,  and  then 
pushes  the  case  back  into  place. 

28.  Method  of  Setting  Type  by  Hand. — As  already 
explained  in  another  Section,  the  composing-room  work  is 
under  the  control  of  a  foreman.  When  copy  for  an  adver- 
tisement is  received,  the  foreman  assigns  the  work  to  a  com- 
positor; or,  if  the  advertisement  is  to  be  a  large  one,  such  as 
a  department-store  half-page,  he  assigns  various  parts  of  it 
to  different  compositors.  If  no  layout  accompanies  the  copy, 
the  foreman  will  give  the  compositor  any  needed  directions 
as  to  style. 
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The  compositor,  in  setting  type,  uses  a  small  frame  of 
steel,  known  as  a  composing  stick,  as  shown  in  Fig,  6.  This 
stick  has  three  sides  and 
a  bottom,  and  is  made 

in  various  lengths  from    1^'  '•■-•  r.  f..?..f..f.Wf^f..'..^..f..f. 
6    to    18    inches,   each  i'""- « 

being  about  2  inches  wide  and  about  I  inch  deep. 

The  stick  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  with  the  open  part 
toward  the  compositor.  The  right-hand  end  of  the  stick,  as 
it  is  held  in  the  hand,  is  immovable;  while  on  the  left,  a 
sliding  gauge  moves  along  the  bottom  ridge  and  against 
the  back  of  the  stick,  so  that  the  stick  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
measure  (measure  means  "width  of  matter")  in  which  the 
type  is  to  be  set.  When  adjusted  to  a  certain  measure  and 
fastened,  this  gauge  is  as  rigid  as  the  immovable  parts  of 
the  stick. 

A  brass  or  a  steel  composing  rule,  the  height  of  the  type 
and  the  width  of  the  required  measure,  is  also  used  with  the 
stick.  The  composing  rule  affords  a  smooth  surface  on 
which  to  arrange  the  types  in  lines  as  they  are  placed  one  by 
one  in  the  stick,  and  is  also  very  useful  in  emptying  type 
from  the  stick. 

39.     After  receiving  a  "take"  the  compositor  places  the 

copy  on  the  upper  case,  within  easy  reading  distance,  takes 

his   stick,  and  proceeds  to  set  the  type  by  picking  up  the 

types  one  after  another,  thus 

forming    the  words   of   the 

'  copy  before  him,     A  space 

is  placed   after  each  word, 

to  separate  it  from  the  next. 

The  types  are  placed  in  this 

way,  side  by  side,  until  the 

end    of    the   measure    is 

reached.      Fig.    7    shows   a 

stick  containing  several  lines  of  type, 

Almost  invariably  a  line  of  type  set  in  this  manner  will  be 
a  little  short;  in  this  case,  extra  spaces  are  evenly  distributed 
207—9 
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between  the  words  so  as  to  make  the  type  fill  the  measure. 
This  spacing  out  the  words  is  called  justUyijig,  If  the  line 
is  very  short,  to  avoid  excessive  spacing  between  words,  a 
word  is  divided  on  a  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  word  placed  in  the  next  line.  This  opera- 
tion is  repeated  until  the  stick  is  full;  that  is,  until  type  about 
2  inches  in  depth,  line  upon  line,  has  been  set.  Then  the 
compositor  takes  hold  of  the  type  with  the  thumb  and  first 
and  third  fingers  of 
each  hand,  squeezes 
it  slightly,  lifts  it 
out  of  the  stick,  and 
places  it  on  a  galley y 
which  is  a   shallow, 

oblong  tray  (usually  made  of  thin  brass)  that  has  a  raised 
edge  about  i  inch  high  on  three  sides,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8. 
Not  all  galleys  are  like  the  one  shown.  Some,  in  which 
names  and  addresses  in  type  are  kept  standing,  have  four 
raised  sides. 

30.  The  type  is  placed,  stickful  by  stickful,  on  the  galley 
until  all  the  copy  has  been  set  or  the  galley  filled.  If  cuts 
are  to  be  used,  they  are  placed  in  their  proper  positions  on 
the  galley  as  the  type  is  being  set.  After  the  advertisement 
or  other  work  is  complete,  with  whatever  border,  leading, 
etc.  that  may  be  required,  a  proof  is  taken.  The  manner  in 
which  this  proof  is  handled  is  described  fully  in  another 
Section. 

When  the  proof  has  been  returned,  if  it  is  marked  "O.  K." 
or  **0.  K.  when  indicated  changes  have  been  made,"  the 
necessary  changes  are  made  by  the  compositor  and  the 
advertisement  is  ready  for  the  make-up. 

Fig.  9  shows  a  view  of  a  large  composing  room  in  which 
a  number  of  compositors  are  at  work. 

31.  Settliip:  a  Series  of  Advertisements. — In  asking 
a  publisher  to  set  up  a  series  of  advertisements,  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  his  supply  of  a  certain  style  of  display 
type  or  border  may  be  small,  and  that  he  may  have  several 
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advertisers  calling  for  the  use  of  that  type  or  border.  It 
would  not  be  practicable,  therefore,  for  an  advertiser  to  send 
half  a  dozen  advertisements  to  a  newspaper  office,  and  ask 
that  they  be  set  up  in  Bookman  and  that  this  type  be  kept 
standing  until  he  calls  for  the  insertion  of  each  advertise- 
ment. To  comply  with  such  a  request  would  compel  the 
publisher  to  keep  a  quantity  of  high-grade  display  type  idle 


Pto.  s 
for  a  number  of  days.  The  better  plan  would  be  to  have 
only  one  advertisement  set  and  to  have  that  set  only  a  short 
time  before  it  is  to  be  used.  Of  course,  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  furnishing  the  publisher  with  a  series  of  adver- 
tisements with  memoranda  showing  when  each  advertise- 
ment is  to  be  inserted,  provided  he  is  not  required  to  set  and 
submit  proofs  of  all  at  one  time. 
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MACHINE    COMPOSITION 

32.  Type-Setting:  Machines. — While,  at  various  times, 
machines  have  been  invented  for  the  setting  of  type,  so  far 
no  machine  of  this  class  has  approached  the  type-casting 
machines  in  efficiency  or  popularity. 

The  Simplex  machine  is  used  to  some  extent,  although 
not  in  the  offices  of  the  larger  newspapers.  This  machine 
consists  of  a  large  upright  cylinder  containing  many  vertical 
channels,  each  holding  a  number  of  pieces  of  type  of  one 
kind.  A  keyboard  is  so  connected  that  when  a  letter  on  it  is 
touched  a  type  corresponding  to  this  letter  will  drop  from 
the  cylinder  and  then  be  carried  into  place  by  a  swiftly 
moving  belt.  The  Simplex  machine  does  not  make  type, 
but  sets  type  made  especially  for  it.  This  machine  will  dis- 
tribute type  as  well  as  set  it,  and  will  do  both  setting  and 
distributing  at  the  same  time. 

33.  Type-Casting  Maeliines. — In  offices  where  it  is 
desirable  to  set  large  quantities  of  matter,  such  as  news 
copy,  book  manuscript,  etc.,  more  cheaply  and  more 
quickly  than  is  possible  by  hand  composition,  type-casting 
machines  of  some  kind  have  been  adopted.  Indeed,  such 
improvements  have  been  made  that  a  great  deal  of  the  body 
matter  of  advertisements,  as  well  as  difficult  tabular  matter, 
can  now  be  set  more  quickly  on  these  machines  than  by  hand. 

The  two  principal  type-casting  machines  are  the  linotype 
and  the  mofwiyPe, 

34.  The  linotype,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  machine 
that  casts  a  line  of  type.  A  front  view  of  one  model  of  this 
machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  It  is  often  called  the  Mergen- 
thaler  linotype  from  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Ottman  Mer- 
genthaler.  This  machine  is  a  costly  one,  some  newspapers 
preferring  to  rent  them  rather  than  to  purchase.  Large 
newspapers  use  from  ten  to  twenty-five  of  these  machines. 
There  are  no  types  in  the  machine  to  be  picked  up  and  set; 
the  machine  casts  the  type  in  solid  bars,  each  bar,  or  slugy 
representing  a  single  line  of  matter. 
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In  the  upper  part  of  the  machine,  there  is  a  magazine 
having  a  number  of  channels  containing  small  pieces  of 
metal,  known  as  matrices.     These  matrices  have  the  mold  of 


a  letter  cut  in  the  side,  as  shown  in  Fig,  11,  and  they  drop 
down,  one  by  one,  as  the  keys  of  the  keyboard  are  touched. 
The  operator  also  touches  a  space  key  after  each  word  is 
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composed,  which  causes  a  space  band  to  drop.     When  a  line 

is  nearly  full  of  matrices  and  space  bands,  the  operator  is 
warned  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  He  then 
presses  a  handle  attached  to  the  keyboard, 
and  this  causes  the  line  to  be  carried  in  front 
of  what  is  known  as  the  7nold  wheel,  in  which 
is  a  slot  the  exact  depth  and  width  of  the  line 
to  be  cast.  When  in  this  position,  the  space 
bands  are  forced  together  and  thus  space  out 
the  line.  Behind  this  mold  wheel  is  a  pot,  in 
which  type  metal  is  constantly  kept  in  a  molten 
condition  by  means  of  a  gas  flame.  This 
molten  metal  is  then  forced  through  the  mold 
hole  and  strikes  the  line  of  matrices  in  front  of 

it,  casting  a   line   of   type.     The   slug   thus   cast   solidifies 

almost   immediately   and   is    automatically    conveyed   to   a 

galley  located  on  the  front  of  the  machine. 

After   the   slug   is  cast,   the   space  bands  are    separated 

automatically   and   slid   into 

their  place,  while  the  matri- 
ces slide  on  a  bar  attached  to 

a  long  arm.     This  arm  raises 

the  matrices  to  the  top  of  the 

machine,  and  they  drop  back 

into    their  respective   places 

in  the  magazine,  ready  to  be 

formed  into  another  line.  P,n  ,2 


35.  The  speed  attainable  on  the  linotype  is  limited  only 
by  the  ability  of  the  operator.  Many  operators  maintain  a 
speed  of  6,000  ems  per  hour  (equivalent  to  a  column  and 
a  quarter  of  8-point  matter)  for  8  consecutive  hours,  day 
after  day.  No  time  is  lost  on  the  linotype.  Three  lines 
may  be  in  operation  at  once — one  being  distributed,  one 
being  cast,  and  another  being  set  by  the  operator.  All  the 
operator  has  to  do  after  completing  the  line  is  to  press  the 
lever  at  the  right  of  the  keyboard.     The  machine  does  the 
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The  various  sizes  of  type  from  6-point  up  to  12-point  can 
be  cast  to  a  measure  as  wide  as  30  picas  by  the  regular 
models  of  this  machine.  Special  machines  are  made  that 
will  cast  all  sizes  up  to  14-point,  in  measures  as  wide  as 
36  picas. 

After  the  slugs  have  been  used  in  printing  or  have  been 
electrotyped,  they  are  remelted  and  used  over  again. 
Fig.  12  shows  a  number  of  linotype  slugs. 

36.  The  chief  advantages  of  the  linotype  are:  It  sets 
type  lines  many  times  as  fast  as  a  hand  compositor;  dis- 
penses with  movable  types;  casts  new  type  for  every  job; 
saves  cost  of  distribution;  saves  time  in  handling  the  finished 
product;  saves  space  that  would  otherwise  be  taken  up  by 
type  cases;  sets  intricate  tabular  matter  faster  than  it  can  be 
set  by  hand;  and  permits  matter  to  stand  any  length  of  time 
at  the  mere  cost  of  the  metal  used. 

The  single-magazine  linotype  will  cast  either  one  or  two 
styles  of  type  of  the  same  size  in  the  same  line.  For 
example,  it  can  set  Roman,  Roman  and  small  caps,  Roman 
and  Italic,  or  Roman  and  bold  face.  The  double-magazine 
No.  4  linotype  sets  four  faces  of  one  size,  or  two  faces  on 
each  of  two  sizes  of  type,  without  any  change,  provided  two- 
letter  matrices  are  used.  The  double-magazine  No.  4  is  the 
highest  development  of  the  linotype,  enabling  the  operator 
to  change  from  one  face  to  another  at  will,  without  leaving 
his  seat,  and  to  set  foot-notes  in  a  smaller  size  if  desired,  or 
set  four  different  faces  of  one  size  of  type  in  a  single  line. 
To  save  leading,  type  is  often  cast  on  the  next  largest  size 
slug;  a  6-point  face,  for  example,  may  be  cast  on  an  8-point 
slug.  This  method  allows  2  points  of  extra  space,  which  is 
divided  above  and  below  the  type  face,  and  answers  the 
same  purpose  as  the  leads  that  would  have  to  be  inserted  by 
hand;  it  is  also  much  more  economical. 

The  linotype  is  the  popular  machine  for  newspaper  work, 
being  used  by  most  of  the  large  newspapers.  It  is  also  used 
in  many  book,  magazine,  and  job-printing  offices.  Machines 
that  cast  special  book  type  are  available. 
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37>  The  Lanston  Monotype. — The  Lanston  monotype, 
which  first  came  into  use  in  1899,  not  only  makes  type  but 
also  sets  it  in  lines  justified  more  accurately  than  can  be 


done  by  hand.  In  short,  it  is  a  combination  of  type-caster 
and  a  type-setting  machine  equipped  with  an  automatic 
justifying  mechanism.     Unlike  the  linotype  slug,  each  mono- 
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type  character  is  on  a  separate  body  so  that  corrections  and 
alterations  are  made  as  readily  as  with  hand-set  type. 

38.     The    Monotype    Keyboard.  —  In    the    monotype 
system  two  machines  are  used — a  paper  perforator  and  a 


type  caster.  The  keyboard,  or  perforator  (Fig.  IS),  pro- 
duces a  ribbon  of  paper  that  controls  the  casting  machine  by 
means  of  the  perforations,  just  as  a  paper  roll  controls  a 
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Pianola,  or  automatic  piano.  The  keyboard,  which  is  not 
unlike  a  typewriter  (its  key  arrangement  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  universal  typewriter  keyboard)  consists  of  a  punching 
and  counting  mechanism.  When  a  key  is  depressed  the 
punches  for  this  character  perforate  the  paper  and  at  the 
same  time  the  width  of  this  character  is  registered  by 
the  counting  mechanism;  the  paper  ribbon  (about  5  inches 
wide)  then  automatically  advances  to  receive  the  record  of 
the  next  key  struck.  As  in  typewriting,  a  bell  signals  the 
operator  to  end  the  line,  and  when  this  is  done,  a  scale 
indicates  the  keys  to  be  struck  to  justify  the  completed  line. 
No  calculation  whatever  is  required,  for  the  counting 
mechanism  not  only  determines  the  amount  the  line  is  short 
of  the  required  measure  but  also  divides  this  by  the  number 
of  spaces  in  the  line  and  indicates  the  proper  size  spaces  to 
make  this  line  the  correct  length.  When  the  ribbon  unwinds 
at  the  caster,  the  first  perforations  for  the  line  are  these 
justifying  perforations,  which  cause  the  caster  to  adjust  its 
space-sizing  mechanism  to  produce  the  proper  size  spaces 
for  the  line. 

39.  The  Duplex  keyboard  is  the  latest  development  of 
the  monotype  and  it  introduces  a  new  process  into  the 
printing  industry.  It  is  like  the  ordinary  monotype  key- 
board except  that  it  is  equipped  with  two  perforating  and 
counting  mechanisms,  and  consequently  simultaneously  pro- 
duces two  diflEerent  paper  ribbons  for  independent  type  sizes 
and  line  widths.  With  this  keyboard  an  article  may  be  set 
in  10-point  for  a  magazine  while  at  the  same  time  the  same 
matter  is  produced  in  12-point  for  publication  in  book  form. 

40.  The  Casting  Machine. — The  casting  machine 
(Fig.  14)  is  to  a  limited  degree  a  complete  type  foundry, 
making  type,  borders,  quads,  and  spaces  in  all  sizes  from 
5-  to  36-point,  inclusive.  This  type  may  be  put  in  cases  and 
set  by  hand  like  foundry  type,  or,  when  the  caster  is  con- 
trolled by  a  ribbon  perforated  by  the  keyboard,  the  type  in 
any  sizes  from  5-  to  14-point  is  delivered  in  any  measure 
required  up  to  60  picas,  upon  ordinary  galleys  in  perfectly 
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justified  lines.  In  short,  the  product  is  practically  the  same  as 
hand-set  foundry  type  and  is  handled,  corrected,  and  made 
up  in  the  same  way.  As  the  casting  machine  can  be  run  con- 
tinuously and  can  cast  type  faster  than  the  keyboard  operator 
can  set  it,  four  perforating  machines  may  be  kept  busy 
supplying  tapes  to  three  casting  machines. 

41.  Advantages  of  the  Monotype. — Producing  sepa- 
rate type,  the  monotype  may  be  used  on  a  great  variety  of 
composition.  Its  simple  and  flexible  system  of  justification 
enables  it  to  handle  tabular  work  of  every  kind,  while  the 
sharp,  clear-cut  face  of  its  type  makes  it  especially  desirable 
for  high-grade  publications.  It  is  used  extensively  for  dis- 
play composition,  since  the  225  matrices  which  the  casting 
machine  carries  at  one  time  may  be  arranged  to  suit  a  great 
variety  of  work;  thus,  Roman,  bold-faced,  and  Italic  caps  and 
lower  case,  with  reference  and  punctuation  marks,  as  well  as 
two  kinds  of  figures,  may  be  used  together.  When  desired, 
8-point  type  may  be  set  on  a  10-point  body,  thus  saving  the 
time  that  would  ordinarily  be  required  for  leading.  The 
range  of  the  monotype  as  a  type  caster,  as  well  as  its 
versatility  as  a  composing  machine,  has  led  to  its  use  by 
newspapers  for  advertisement  composition,  and  the  fact 
that  large  figures  (even  18-point)  may  be  used  with  body 
type  enables  the  monotype  operator  to  handle  successfully 
advertisements  in  which  prices  are  displayed.  Because  of 
the  ease  with  which  corrections  and  alterations  are  made, 
the  monotype  is  used  extensively  for  catalogs  and  price  lists 
that  are  kept  in  type  and  corrected  as  required.  The  mono- 
type is  especially  worthy  of  the  attention  of  advertisers  not 
only  because  it  is  so  generally  used  on  commercial  work  but 
since  it  supplies  type  and  borders  of  popular  design  it 
insures  that  a  well-laid  advertising  plan  need  not  be  modified 
to  suit  the  limitations  in  type  equipment  of  the  printing 
office  that  produces  the  work.  The  fact  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
make  new  monotype  type  than  to  distribute  insures  that  sharp 
new  type  will  be  used  on  every  job.  As  the  same  ribbon 
may  be  used  a  number  of  times  at  the  casting  machine,  it  is 
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not  necessary  to  preserve  type  for  subsequent  editions;  the 
ribbon  may  be  saved  and  rerun. 

The  monotype  is  in  general  use  on  both  book  and 
commercial  printing — catalogs,  price  lists,  and  display 
advertising.  

THE    MAKE-UP 

42.  Ne'wspaper  Make-Up. — The  type  from  which  a 
newspaper  is  to  be  printed  is  arranged,  or  made  up,  into 
pages  on  either  stone  or  metal-topped  tables,  known  as 
imposing  tables.  In  newspaper  advertising,  the  advertise- 
ment may  occupy  a  full  page  or  it  may  occupy  only  a  few 
inches  in  one  column.  In  either  case  the  advertisement, 
when  approved,  is  brought  to  the  imposing  table,  and,  if  it 
is  to  occupy  only  part  of  the  page,  is  put  into  its  proper 
place,  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  page,  inside  of 
an  iron  frame,  known  as  a  chase.  After  the  page  is  com- 
pletely filled  with  advertisements  or  reading  matter,  or  both, 
it  is  tightened  slightly  and  planed,  so  as  to  level  any  types 
that  may  be  sticking  up,  after  which  it  is  securely  tightened. 
The  page  is  then  said  to  be  locked  up. 

Newspapers  of  small  circulation  are  usually  printed  direct 
from  the  type.  If  the  advertisement  is  to  appear  in  such  a 
paper,  the  page  after  being  'imposed,''  planed,  and  locked 
up  finally,  is  ready  to  put  on  press. 

43.  Stereotyping:. — In  large  newspaper  offices,  thou- 
sands of  copies  must  be  printed  each  hour  and  the  rotary 
press  is  necessary.  As  the  rotary  press  requires  a  page 
plate  curved  in  the  shape  of  a  half  circle,  the  flat  type  page 
must  be  stereotyped.  The  stereotyping  process  consists 
of  taking  an  impression  of  the  flat  type  form  on  a  thick, 
pulpy  sheet  of  specially  prepared  paper.  This  sheet,  after 
receiving  the  impression  of  the  type,  is  known  as  the  matrix. 
After  being  dried,  this  matrix  is  placed  in  a  curved  mold, 
known  as  the  castinj^  box,  and  hot  metal  is  cast  into  the 
mold.  The  curved  plate  thus  produced  is  known  as  a  stereo- 
type. In  Fig.  16  is  shown  a  stereotype  plate  for  use  on  a 
rotary  press.     This  plate  prints  an  entire  newspaper  page. 
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In  Fig.  16  is  shown  a  reduced  illustration  of  a  matrix  o£  a 
newspaper  page,  while  in  Fig.  17  is  shown  a  reproduction 
of  the  page  printed  from  the  stereotype  of  this  matrix. 

44,  While  modern  machinery  has  made  stereotyping  a 
rapid  process — only  a  few  minutes  being  required  to  take 
the  impression,  dry  the  matrix',  and  cast  and  cool  the  plates — 
the  old  system  of  "beating  in"  the  matrix  with  a  large 
brush,  known  as  a  stereotype  beating  brush,  drying  this  matrix 


under  an  ordinary  steam-table,  and  then  casting  and  trim- 
ming the  plate  by  hand,  is  still  followed  in  many  of  the 
smaller  newspaper  offices. 

The  advantages  of  stereotyping  are  that  it  makes  speedy 
presswork  possible,  saves  the  wear  on  type  and  original 
cuts,  and  furnishes  a  means  of  making  several  stereotypes 
of  each  page,  so  that  several  presses  can  produce  the  same 
page  at  the  same  time  The  speed  with  which  a  page  can  be 
plated  makes  stereotyping  of  great  importance  in  newspaper 
publishing. 
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45.  Magrazine  Make-Up. — The  mag^azine  make-up  differs 
from  the  newspaper  make-up  in  that  a  number  of  pages  are 
usually  made  up  in  one  chase,  and  in  that,  where  pages  are 
printed  direct  from  type,  there  is  no  stereotyping.  One  sec- 
tion of  a  large  magazine's  advertising  pages  will  frequently 
be  printed  a  number  of  days  ahead  of  another  section.  It  is 
sometimes  possible  to  get  an  advertisement  in  a  late  section 
when  the  first  has  gone  to  press. 

The  magazines  that  get  out  only  a  few  thousand  copies  of 
each  number  usually  print  direct  from  type  pages.  If,  how- 
ever, a  large  edition  is  to  be  printed,  electrotypes  are  made 
of  all  pages.  Magazines  with  unusually  large  circulations 
make  several  electrotypes  of  each  page,  so  that  several  forms 
containing  the  same  matter  can  be  run  at  one  time. 

Trade  papers  of  moderate  circulations  often  electrotype  the 
advertising  pages  even  when  the  text  pages  are  printed  direct 
from  type.  Electrotyping  saves  wear  on  the  display  type 
and  also  saves  composition  in  cases  when  the  advertiser  keeps 
the  same  advertisements  running  continually.  Continual  run- 
ning of  type  may  necessitate  the  resetting  of  the  advertise- 
ment on  account  of  the  type  becoming  worn. 

46.  Cataloi?,   Booklet,   and  Folder  Make-Up. — The 

make-up  of  pages  for  catalogs,  booklets,  and  folders  does 
not  differ  materially  from  magazine  work,  except  that  pages 
are  made  up  on  galleys  before  being  placed  on  the  imposing 
table  for  imposition.  In  both  cases,  the  separate  pages  are 
made  up  with  running  head,  page  number,  etc.  before  being 
imposed.  If  the  pages  are  very  small,  more  than  100  pages 
may  be  put  on  a  very  large  press  at  one  time.  The  most 
common  runs  are  forms  of  either  16  or  32  pages. 

Fig.  18  shows  another  view  of  a  composing  room.  The 
imposing  table  in  the  lower  left  corner,  where  the  two  men 
are  standing,  has  a  form  of  16  catalog  pages  on  it.  Immedi- 
ately behind  this  table  is  another  containing  a  form  of 
8  pages.  The  illustration  also  shows,  in  the  lower  right 
corner,  an  apprentice  preparing  to  use  a  proof  press  in 
taking  a  proof  of  a  galley  of  type  matter. 
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47.  A  book,  a  magazine,  or  a  catalog  consisting  of  a 
number  of  pages,  such  as  8,  16,  or  32,  may  be  printed  on 
one  large  sheet  of  paper,  which  is  afterwards  folded  and 
trimmed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pages  follow  one  another 
in  the  proper  order  and  with  the  proper  amount  of  margin. 
If  the  book,  magazine,  or  catalog  consists  of  a  very  large 
number  of  pages,  it  will  likely  be  printed  in  sections  on 
large  sheets,  which  are  afterwards  folded,  trimmed,  and 
assembled,  or  gathered,  in  the  proper  order.  The  arrange- 
ment of  a  form  of  16  or  of  32  pages  in  such  a  way  that  the 
sheet  containing  the  impressions  can  be  folded  so  as  to  have 
the  pages  follow  in  proper  order,  calls  for  expert  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  a  printer,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
advertising  man  should  acquaint  himself  with  such  details. 

Fig.  19  shows  a  reduced  reproduction  of  a  large  sheet 
just  as  it  came  from  the  press.  This  sheet,  with  16  printed 
pages  on  each  side,  would  make  up  32  pages  of  the  book  or 
catalog.  These  sheets  go  from  the  press  to  the  folding 
machine.  The  various  folded  sections  of  the  book  are  then 
gathered  in  the  proper  order.  If  the  job  is  an  ordinary 
paper-bound  catalog,  the  next  work  is  the  stitching  or 
stapling  together  of  the  inside  pages  and  the  cover  and 
the  trimming  down  of  the  waste  margin. 

The  exact  procedure  in  binding  and  trimming  a  book, 
magazine,  or  catalog  depends  on  the  character  of  the  binding. 
The  small,  paper-bound,  wire-stapled  pamphlet  is  not  handled 
like  a  book  bound  in  boards  or  cloth. 


PRESSWORK 


THE    MAKE-READY 

48.  A  matter  of  importance  in  the  printing  of  magazines, 
books,  catalogs,  etc.,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  colored 
or  half-tone  supplements  of  newspapers,  is  what  is  known  as 
the  make-ready,  or  the  operation  of  making  a  form  ready 
for  printing.  On  the  proper  execution  of  the  make-ready 
depends  the  effective  appearance  of  the  printed  page. 
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In  straight  printing  from  type  or  electrotypes  of  text 
matter,  comparatively  little  make-ready  is  required.  When, 
however,  the  forms  contain  cuts — particularly  half-tone  cuts 
or  fine  engravings — the  amount  of  time  required  in  the 
make-ready  is  often  considerable.  No  matter  how  carefully 
the  casting  and  finishing  of  the  plates  may  have  been  done,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  number  of  plates  whose  face 
and  thickness  are  absolutely  true.  There  will  be  depressions 
in  some  spots  where  the  face  of  the  plate  in  printing 
scarcely  touches  the  paper,  and  similar  elevations  in  other 
places.  The  first  impression  on  the  sheet  is  therefore  more 
or  less  imperfect;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pressman  to  overcome 
the  irregularities  by  the  aid  of  underlays  and  overlays^  and 
until  this  has  been  done  it  is  not  advisable  to  start  printing. 

49.  The  underlaying  and  the  overlaying  processes  are 
very  exacting,  the  former  being  accomplished  by  taking  an 
impression  of  the  plate,  page,  or  cut,  as  the  case  may  be,  cut- 
ting out  the  portions  where  the  impression  shows  strong,  and 
pasting  on  thin  pieces  of  paper  where  it  is  weak.  The  whole 
is  then  pasted  on  the  back  of  the  electrotype  or  cut.  Over- 
laying is  accomplished  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  the 
sheet  thus  cut  out  and  built  up  is  pasted  on  the  tympan, 
instead  of  the  back  of  the  plate.  The  tympan  consists  of 
the  sheets  of  paper  drawn  tightly  around  the  cylinder  of  the 
press.  Great  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  cutting  and  pasting 
on  overlays.  The  underlay  serves  to  level  up  the  plates,  or 
cuts,  to  a  uniform  height,  which  permits  an  even  ink  distri- 
bution, and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  overlay,  evens  up 
the  irregularities  in  the  face  of  the  plate,  thus  enabling  the 
press  to  make  a  true  and  perfect  impression. 

50.  When  a  form  containing  half-tones  is  to  be  printed, 
the  work  of  overlaying  is  complex  and  the  experienced 
pressman  should  have  some  artistic  judgment  if  the  plates 
are  to  reproduce  the  design  of  the  artist  in  the  printed  sheet. 
Few  persons  realize  the  time  and  care  required  on  the  part 
of  the  pressman  to  produce  the  best  results.  Indeed,  to 
make  ready  properly  a  form  of  16  pages  containing  a  num- 
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ber  of  fine  cuts  may  require  a  day  or  two  of  the  time  of  a 
pressman  in  building  up  the  blacks,  toning  down  half  tints, 
and  lightening  up  the  high  lights.  Figs.  20  and  21  show 
very  plainly  the  result  of  making  ready.  Fig.  20  shows  an 
impression  from  a  half-tone  cut  before  it  was  made  ready,  while 
Fig.  21  shows  an  impression  made  after  the  cut  was  made 
ready.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  cuts,  but  the  superior 
effect  shown  in  Fig.  21  makes  clear  the  importance  of  careful 
make-ready. 

Several  patented  overlays  have  recently  come  into  use 
that  save  time  and  insure  the  best  results  in  the  make-ready 
of  half-tone  cuts.  As  a  description  of  these  methods  would 
interest  no  one  but  a  printer,  no  details  will  be  given. 


PRINTING    PRESSES 

51.  While  there  are  many  kinds  of  printingr  pi*esses, 

all  may  be  roughly  grouped  under  three  heads:  bed-and-platen 
presses^  or  those  in  which  both  the  form  and  the  paper  are  on 
fiat  surfaces;  cylinder  presses ^  which  are  characterized  by  a 
fiat  bed  for  the  form  which  reciprocates  under  a  cylinder 
that  carries  the  paper  and  gives  the  pressure  for  printing; 
and  rotary  presses^  in  which  the  flat  reciprocating  type  or 
plate  beds  are  dispensed  with,  the  form  being  replaced  by 
curved  stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  mounted  on 
cylinders. 

Presses  referred  to  as  perfectiiig  presses ^  are  those  which 
perfect  the  sheet,  or  print  it  on  both  sides,  with  a  single 
operation,  thus  distinguishing  them  from  the  many  presses 
that  print  only  one  side  at  a  time.  There  are  both  flat-bed 
and  rotary  perfecting  presses. 

Presses  known  as  web  presses  print  from  a  roll,  or  web, 
of  paper,  which  is  cut  up  into  sheets  by  the  press,  after 
printing  and  before  delivery. 

52.  Bed-aiid-Platen  Presses. — An  early  example  of 
the  bed -and -platen  press  is  the  Washington  hand- 
press,  which  was  perfected  in  1827.     Fig.  22  illustrates  a 
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modern  model  of  this  style  of  press.  In  principle  and  con- 
struction, it  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  hand-printing 
machine,  and  it  is  still  in  use  in  some  offices  for  taking 
proofs  of  fine  cuts.  As,  however,  it  is  a  very  slow  press 
when  compared  with  more  modern  machines,  its  use  is 
practically  restricted  to  the  taking  of  proofs. 


53.  In  Fig.  23  is  shown  a  view  of  a  Worilon  press, 
which  is  a  good  representative  of  a  modern  bed-and-platen 
press.  Presses  of  this  class  are  known  generally  as  job 
fii-essfs  or  Jobbers.  There  are  many  presses  of  this  general 
type  in  use,  some  of  them  printing  forms  of  large  size. 
While,  in  city  offices,  these  presses  are  usually  run  by 
steam  or  electric  power,  certain  models  are  designed  for 
foot-power.  Presses  of  this  type  are  generally  used  for  all 
small  job  work. 
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54.  Cylinder  Pi-L-sses. — The  cylinder  press  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  sheet  of  paper  is  fed  to  a 
cylinder  and  held  automatically  on  it,  the  impression  on  the 
sheet  being  received  as  the  cylinder  revolves  and  the  inked 
type  form  on  the  fiat  bed  passes  under  it.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  styles  of  cylinder  presses.  Not  a  great  many  years 
ago,  the  press  known  as  the  stop-cylmder  press  was  used  very 
generally.  The  modern  cylinder  press  is  the  two-revolulimi 
press,  in  which  the  cylinder  revolves  continually  instead  of 
stopping  as  does  that  of  the  stop-cylinder  type.  In  Fig.  24 
is  shown  a  view  of  a  modern  cylinder  press,  while  in  Fig.  25 


is  shown  a  view  of  a  pressroom  containing  a  number  of 
cylinder  presses. 

35.  Flat-Bert  Perfecting  Presses. — The  name  flat- 
bed pfrfeftlnu  press  is  given  to  presses  with  two  cyl- 
inders that  print  two  separate  flat  forms  of  type  and  have 
two  separate  inking  devices,  one  on  each  end  of  the  press, 
somewhat  resembling  two  single-cylinder  presses  built 
together.  The  sheet  is  printed  on  one  side  by  the  first 
cylinder;  then  it  is  transferred 'to  the  second  cylinder,  from 
which  it  is  printed  on  the  reverse  side,  or,  in  technical  terms. 
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backed  up.  Various  ingenious  devices  are  used  to  prevent 
offsetting,  or  smutting  of  the  sheet  on  the  reverse  side, 
caused  by  the  ink  adhering  to  the  tympan  of  the  second 
cylinder. 

56.  T*o-Color  Presses.  —  Half  way  between  the 
ordinary  cylinder  press  and  the  perfecting  press  comes  the 
tw'o-color  press,  which  prints  two  colors  on  one  side  of 

the  sheet.  This  type  of  machine  is  used  extensively  for 
printing  two-color  jobs  in  which  the  second  color  does  not 
print  over  the  first. 


57.  Rotary  Presses.— All  the  presses  described  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs  print  from  flat  plates  on  individual 
sheets  of  paper.  The  next  class  to  be  considered  are  those 
using  curved  plates  or  stereotypes  fixed  on  cylinders,  which 
are  continually  revolving  and  constantly  printing  on  a  con- 
tinuous web  of  paper,  usually  several  miles  long.  Such 
presses  are  known  as  rotary  pvessses. 

The  early  type  of  rotary  press  has  been  so  greatly  impro%'ed 
that  the  presses  in  use  by  the  large  newspapers  of  today 
seem  almost  human  in  their  work.  In  the  modem  news- 
paper office,  the  paper  is  fed  to  the  machine  from  a  large 
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roll  and  the  papers  come  out  automatically  folded  and  cut 
ready  for  the  reader.  The  press  will,  at  fixed  intervals, 
project  one  paper  out  from  the  pile,  so  as  to  save  counting. 

58.  Until  1847,  newspapers  in  the  United  States  were 
printed  on  single  small-cylinder  and  double-cylinder  machines, 
which  gave  2,000  and  4,000  impressions  an  hour,  respect- 
ively, on  one  side  of  the  paper.  The  growing  demand  for 
papers  containing  the  latest  news  necessitated  increasing 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  machine  makers,  and  the  result 
was  the  construction  of  a  press  known  as  the  Hoe  type- 
revolving  machine,  embodying  patents  taken  out  by 
R.  M.  Hoe. 

The  large  newspapers  are  now  using  the  quadruple,  the 
sextuple,  or  the  octuple  press.  The  general  principles  of  all 
these  are  the  same,  the  larger  presses  being  merely  a  multi- 
plication of  cylinders  and  rollers.  The  Hoe  machines  are 
now  used  by  most  of  the  large  newspaper  offices  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Other  fast  machines  used 
in  the  printing  of  newspapers  are  the  Scott,  the  Potter, 
and  the  Goss. 

Rotary  presses  are  usually  web  presses  and  also  perfect- 
ing presses,  although  some  flat-bed  machines  are  made  that 
print  from  the  web  and  also  perfect  the  sheet. 

59.  In  Fig.  26  is  shown  a  double  sextuple  press  built 
by  R.  Hoe  &  Company  for  a  large  American  newspaper. 
The  large  rolls  at  the  right  and  the  left  are  rolls  of  blank 
newspaper.  The  web  of  paper  may  be  seen  stretching  from 
cylinder  to  cylinder  to  receive  the  impressions  from  the 
various  plates  representing  different  pages  of  the  paper.  The 
two  piles  of  papers  in  the  foreground,  near  the  center  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  illustration,  show  two  points  at  which 
papers  come  out  folded. 

Each  of  the  two  portions  of  the  machine  is  composed  of 
six  pair  of  cylinders,  arranged,  with  their  axles  parallel,  in 
three  tiers  of  two  pair  each,  and  printing  on  both  sides  (or 
perfecting)  three  webs  of  paper  from  separate  rolls,  each 
four  pages  wide. 
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The  rolls  of  paper  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  machine — 
three  at  each  end — and  the  two  folders  for  each  portion 
are  placed  back  to  back  midway  in  the  length  of  the 
machine. 

Altogether,  there  are  twelve  plate  cylinders  in  the  machine, 
each  carrying  eight  plates  the  size  of  a  newspaper  page. 
Either  stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  may  be  used.  To 
use  the  latter,  which  are  much  thinner  than  stereotype 
plates,  special  base,  or  jacket,  plates  must  be  secured  to 
the  cylinders. 

The  full  capacity  of  this  machine,  when  printing  all  black, 
on  six  rolls,  is  96,000  12-page  papers  an  hour,  and  other 
numbers  of  pages  at  proportionate  speeds. 

The  maximum  product  of  the  machine  when  running  as  a 
color  press  is  48,000  16-page  papers  an  hour,  with  the  two 
outside  pages  printed  in  four  colors  and  black;  the  other 
pages  in  black  only.  If,  however,  it  is  not  desired  to  have 
so  many  colors  on  the  outside  pages,  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
20-page  papers  at  the  rate  of  48,000  an  hour,  with  the  two 
outside  pages  in  two  colors  and  black.  By  running  the  full 
product  of  the  color  section  of  the  machine  into  one  folder 
and  associating  therewith  webs  of  paper  from  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  machine,  papers  with  any  number  of  pages  from 
8  to  24,  with  the  two  outside  pages  and  two  of  the  inside 
pages  printed  in  four  colors  and  black,  the  other  pages  in 
black  only,  can  be  produced  at  a  speed  of  24,000  an  hour. 

The  dimensions  of  this  machine  are  as  follows:  Length, 
35  feet;  height,  17  feet;  width,  9  feet;  weight,  about  225,000 
pounds;  and  the  number  of  parts  of  which  it  is  composed, 
approximately  50,000. 

While  this  is  one  of  the  largest  printing  machines  for 
newspaper  work  that  has  ever  been  built,  yet  it  is  practically 
the  same  in  principle  and  construction,  though,  of  course,  on 
a  much  larger  scale,  as  the  web  presses  to  be  found  in  the 
newspaper  offices  of  any  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  understand  the  workings  of  one 
of  these  wonderful  presses  from  a  mere  printed  description. 
While  it  is  not  at  all   necessary  that  an  advertising  man 
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should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  modern 
newspaper  press,  it  is  interesting  and  helpful  to  see  how  a 
large  newspaper  is  printed.  Every  beginner  in  advertising 
work  should  seek  the  first  opportunity  to  visit  a  modern 
newspaper  pressroom.  In  fact,  he  will  do  well  to  observe 
the  entire  work  from  the  time  the  news  and  advertising 
matter  is  made  up  into  pages  until  the  paper  comes  out  of 
the  press.  Most  publishers  take  pride  in  showing  their  plants 
to  visitors,  especially  to  visitors  interested  in  advertising. 


PAPER 


60.  Paper  is  made  of  various  materials — wood,  linen 
and  cotton  rags  and  scraps,  esparto  grass,  jute,  flax,  hemp, 
and  waste.  In  fact,  it  can  be  made  of  almost  any  vegetable 
fiber.  The  principal  materials  used  at  the  present  time  are 
linen  and  cotton  rags  and  scraps,  and  wood.  Rags  and 
scraps  are  more  costly  than  wood  and  are  therefore  used  in 
making  the  higher-priced  papers.  The  clippings  obtained 
from  shirt  factories  make  high-grade  writing  paper,  and  very 
dirty  and  colored  rags  can  be  cleaned,  bleached,  and  used  to 
make  excellent  paper.  The  cheap  paper  on  which  news- 
papers are  printed  is  made  from  wood  pulp.  Spruce,  pine, 
hemlock,  poplar,  and  other  woods  are  used. 

Very  little  hand  work  is  needed  in  modern  paper  making, 
as  highly  improved  machinery  does  most  of  the  work. 
There  are,  however,  some  papers  known  as  **hand-made*' 
that  represent  more  hand  work  than  other  grades;  such 
papers  cost  more  than  machine-made  stock. 

61.  Paper  is  made  in  many  sizes,  weights,  finishes,  and 
qualities.  The  cheapest  grades  can  be  bought  for  a  few 
cents  a  pound,  while  papers  of  very  high  quality  sell  for 
25  or  30  cents  or  more  a  pound. 

Excluding  news  and  wrapping  paper,  the  great  bulk  of 
papers  ordinarily  used  costs  from  5  or  6  cents  to  15  cents  a 
pound.    Weight  determines  the  cost  to  some  extent.    Papers 
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that  are  used  extensively  are  usually  made  in  two  or  more 
weights,  and  as  paper  is  sold  by  the  pound,  a  ream  of  the 
heavier  stock  costs  more. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  advertising  man  should 
familiarize  himself  with  the  chemistry  and  the  other  tech- 
nical details  of  paper  manufacturing.  It  is  not  even  essen- 
tial that  he  should  remember  all  the  different  sizes,  weights, 
finishes,  and  qualities.  Printers  and  the  paper-jobbing  firms 
are  always  ready  to  give  any  special  information  desired 
about  a  job  of  printing.  Every  advertising  man,  however, 
should  be  familiar  with  the  kinds  of  paper  commonly  used 
and  with  what  results  can  be  expected  when  such  papers  are 
used.  The  specimen  sheets  shown  in  this  Section  are 
examples  of  papers  that  are  used  extensively.  These  speci- 
mens, however,  do  not  constitute  a  comprehensive  range. 
The  product  of  different  manufacturers  varies,  and  such 
papers  as  book  papers  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of 
finishes,  tints,  weights,  and  strengths.  A  first-class  printer 
should  be  consulted  before  deciding  finally  on  the  paper  to 
be  used  in  any  job.  He  will  be  able  to  advise  as  to  an 
appropriate  quality  and  finish  of  paper  and  will  be  in  a 
position  to  suggest  a  size  for  the  page  that  may  be  printed, 
without  undue  waste,  on  stock  of  standard  size.  If  a  very 
large  quantity  of  paper  is  to  be  used,  the  paper  manufac- 
turers will  make  up  stock  in  sheets  of  special  sizes,  but 
ordinarily  paper  is  made  in  sheets  of  certain  standard  sizes, 
such  as  22  in.  X  28  in.,  25  in.  X  38  in.,  and  so  on.  There 
are  so  many  of  these  sizes  that  the  advertising  man  will 
save  time  by  letting  the  printer,  who  is  buying  paper  con- 
stantly, figure  this  part  of  the  work.  Most  papers  are  sold 
in  separate  sheets,  500  sheets  constituting  a  ream.  The 
paper  used  by  large  newspapers  is  put  up  in  large  rolls,  the 
sheet  being  continuous  and  several  miles  long. 

62.  Sized  and  Unsized  Paper. — Paper  is  said  to  be 
sized  when  the  pores  have  been  filled  so  as  to  make  the 
surface  harder,  while  that  in  which  the  pores  are  not  filled  is 
said  to  be  unsized.     Sized  paper  does  not  absorb  ink  so 
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readily  as  unsized  paper.  Writing  paper  of  good  quality 
must  be  well  sized.  The  paper  known  as  blotthig paper  is  an 
extreme  example  of  unsized  paper. 

63.  Coloring  of  Paper. — The  body  coloring  of  colored 
paper  is  put  into  paper  during  the  process  of  manufacture 
while  it  is  still  pulp.  The  surface  coloring  seen  on  some 
papers  is  put  on  as  the  paper  passes  through  the  finishing 
machines.  Fine  clay  is  added  to  some  papers  to  make  the 
Surface  smooth.     This  clay  increases  the  weight. 

64.  Laid  and  Wove  Papers. — The  term  laid  is  used 
in  referring  to  a  paper  that,  when  held  up  to  the  light, 
shows  the  impression  of  the  parallel  wires  of  one  of  the 
rolls  of  the  paper-making  machine.  Wove  paper  does  not 
show  any  such  marks  or  design.  These  terms,  laid  and 
wove^  are  frequently  used  in  referring  to  writing  papers. 

65.  Crash  Finish  and  Lilnen  Finish. — The  terms 
crash  finish  and  linen  finish  are  used  in  referring  to 
papers  that  have  a  surface  resembling  crash  or  linen. 

Other  terms  referring  to  the  finish  of  the  quality  of  papers 
commonly  used  are  explained  in  the  notes  on  the  specimens. 

While  white  paper  is  used  more  generally  for  the  inside 
pages  of  periodicals,  catalogs,  booklets,  etc.  than  tinted 
papers,  many  papers  can  be  obtained  in  tints  that  aid  greatly 
in  the  producing  of  harmonious  color  effects. 

66.  Kf feet  of  Half-Tones  on  Papers  In  Common  Use. 

It  will  be  observed  that  half-tones  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness  are  printed  on  most  of  the  specimen  sheets.  On 
the  rough-surfaced  papers  the  fine  half-tones  do  not  give 
good  results,  but  on  the  smooth-surfaced  papers  the  fine 
half-tones  show  the  different  values  of  the  illustration  much 
better  than  the  coarse  half-tones.  By  noting  critically  the 
effect  of  each  half-tone  on  the  various  sheets,  a  good  idea 
will  be  gained  of  what  half-tones  are  best  adapted  to  the 
different  papers.  Of  course,  line  cuts  may  be  used  on  any 
of  the  papers.  A  few  line  cuts  are  shown,  in  order  that  the 
comparative  illustrative  value  may  be  observed. 
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TERMS   AND    ABBREVIATIONS   USED   IN 

ENGRAVING,  PRINTING,  AND 

ADVERTISING 

67.  Unless  the  advertising  man  understands  the  tech- 
nical terms  and  abbreviations  commonly  used  by  engravers, 
printers,  and  publishers,  he  will,  in  his  conversation  with  such 
persons,  often  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  meant.  The  terms 
and  abbreviations  defined  in  the  following  pages  are  used 
generally  in  the  printing  world.  Many  of  them  are  explained 
in  detail  in  the  text  of  the  various  Sections.  This  list  will, 
however,  prove  convenient  for  reference. 

Ad  or  Adv. — Advertisement. 

Advance  Sheets. — Sheets  of  a  book  or  magazine  sent  out 
in  advance  of  formal  publication. 

Advertising:  Agrent. — A  person  that  places  advertising, 
acting  as  middleman  between  the  advertiser  and  the  adver- 
tising medium,  receiving  therefor  a  commission  or  a  discount 
from  the  publisher. 

Advertising:  Solicitor. — A  person  that  solicits  adver- 
tising. 

Agrate. — The  name  of  a  type  that  was  formerly  used  to  a 
great  extent,  but  now  rarely  seen  in  printing  offices.  Four- 
teen lines  of  this  type  exactly  fill  an  inch,  and  the  agate  line 
in  the  early  history  of  advertising  came  to  be  a  common 
basis  for  the  measurement  of  advertising  space.  Most  large 
newspapers  and  magazines  today  quote  rates  at  so  much  an 
agate  line,  using  this  term  to  indicate  a  space  1  column  wide 
and  tV  inch  deep.  Under  the  new  system  of  type-making,  the 
agate  size  was  abandoned.  The  Sa-point  size  is  sometimes 
called  ?igate,  but  it  is  not  true  agate,  as  only  13  lines  of  it 
can  be  set  in  the  space  of  1  inch. 

Alley. — The  space  in  a  composing  room  between  two  rows 
of  cabinets  or  type-case  stands. 
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All  in  Hand. — When  all  the  copy  has  been  given  out  to 
the  compositors,  it  is  said  to  be  all  in  hand, 

•All  Out. — This  term  is  used  to  indicate  the  situation  when 
copy  or  type  is  exhausted  and  the  compositors  can  do  noth- 
ing further  on  a  job. 

All  Up. — When  the  copy  is  all  in  type,  or  the  type  is  all 
set,  it  is  said  to  be  all  up. 

Ascending:  Lietter. — A  letter,  some  part  of  which  ascends 
above  the  short  letters;  1,  b,  and  k  are  examples. 

Assembling:. — Bringing  the  various  parts  of  a  job  together 
in  proper  order. 

Auth.or^s  Corrections. — The  changes,  or  corrections, 
made  in  the  proof  by  the  author  after  the  compositors'  errors 
have  been  corrected. 

Author's  Proof. — The  proof  that,  together  with  the  man- 
uscript, is  sent  to  the  writer,  after  eiTors  noted  by  the  proof- 
readers have  been  corrected. 

Backing:. — In  electrotyping,  filling  the  copper  shell  with 
metal  to  make  it  solid. 

Back-Up. — To  print  the  second  side  of  a  sheet. 

Bad  Copy. — Manuscript  not  easily  read. 

Bank. — A  frame  for  holding  type-filled  galleys,  standing 
or  dead  matter,  etc. 

Bastard  Title. — A  short  title  page  sometimes  preceding 
the  regular  or  full  title  page  of  a  book. 

Bastard  Type. — Type  with  a  face  larger  or  smaller  than 
its  regular  body;  as  a  10-point  face  on  an  11-point  body,  or 
an  11-point  face  on  a  10-point  body;  also  type  that  is  not  cast 
on  a  point  body. 

Batter. — A  breakage  or  marring  of  type  or  a  plate,  so 
that  it  prints  imperfectly. 

Beard. — The  slope  of  a  printing  type  from  the  face  to  the 
shoulder. 

Bearers. — Lengths  of  type-high  wood  or  iron,  placed 
along  each  side  of  the  bed  of  a  cylinder  press,  on  which  the 
cylinder  travels  when  passing  over  the  form;  also,  pieces  of 
wood  or  metal  placed  on  the  inside  of  job  chases,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  rollers  evenly  over  small  forms. 
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Bed.-  -The  part  of  the  press  on  which  the  form  is  placed. 
.Bimonthly. — A  publication  issued  every  2  months. 

Binders'  Title. — The  title  lettered  on  the  back  of  a  book. 

Biweekly. — A  publication  issued  every  2  weeks. 

Black  I^eadini^. — In  electrotyping,  covering  the  surface 
of  the  form  to  be  molded  with  black  lead  or  graphite. 

Black  Lictter. — Heavy  black  type  of  the  character  used 
in  early  printing,  such  as  Cloister  Black  and  Bradley.  The 
term  is  commonly  used  by  printers  to  designate  heavy-faced 
type  of  any  style. 

Blanket. — A  felt  or  a  rubber  cloth  used  on  the  tympan 
of  cylinder  presses  for  newspaper  or  poster  work,  in  order 
to  give  a  smooth  surface  not  hard  enough  to  damage  the 
type  or  plates. 

Blank  Line. — A  line  of  quads;  a  vacant  or  break  line. 

Blank  Page. — Any  page  of  a  form  on  which  there  is  no 
printing. 

Bleed. — In  bookbinding,  when  a  book  has  been  cut  down 
or  trimmed  so  closely  that  the  knife  has  cut  into  the  print, 
the  book  is  said  to  bleed. 

Blind  Toollnj?. — A  term  used  in  bookbinding  where  an 
ornament  or  a  w'ord  is  impressed  without  color  by  heated 
tools. 

Blocks. — The  bases  on  which  printing  plates  are  fastened 
by  clamps  or  nails  for  printing. 

bin. — Bimonthly. 

Bodkin. — A  pointed,  awl-like  tool  used  for  various  pur- 
poses  in  composing  rooms  and  pressrooms. 

Body. — That  part  of  the  type  supporting  the  face;  the 
shank  of  a  letter. 

Body  Matter. — The  part  of  an  advertisement  set  in  body 
type;  not  display. 

Body  Type. — The  face  of  type  generally  used  for  reading 
matter  in  books,  periodicals,  and  advertisements. 

Bold  Face. — Often  abbreviated  b.  /.  Any  type  of  heavy 
face.  Bold-faced  type  generally  has  heavy  stems.  The  first 
words  of  these  definitions  are  set  in  a  bold-faced  type  known 
as  Half  Title. 
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Booklet. — A  small  book,  or  pamphlet. 

Book  Office. — A  printing  office  where  book  work  is  done, 
in  distinction  from  a  job  or  a  newspaper  office. 

Book  Paper. — A  general  term  applied  to  the  size  and 
quality  of  paper  used  in  book  making,  to  distinguish  it  from 
news  paper. 

Book  Room. — A  composing  room  or  section  of  a  com- 
posing room  devoted  to  work  on  books  and  pamphlets,  as 
distinguished  from  the  room  or  section  devoted  to  job  work 
or  newspaper  work. 

Book  Stamp. — A  stamp  designed  for  embossing  book 
covers. 

Book  Work. — Work  on  books  and  pamphlets,  as  distin- 
guished from  job  work  or  newspaper  work. 

Boxes. — The  compartments  of  a  case  in  which  types  are 
placed. 

Brayer. — A  small  roller,  with  a  wooden  handle,  used  to 
place  ink  on  the  plate  of  small  printing  presses. 

Break  liine. — A  short  line,  as  the  last  line  of  a  paragraph. 

BreA'ler. — The  name  of  a  type  that  corresponds  with  the 
8-point  of  today.     The  name  is  now  used  only  occasionally. 

Bring:  Up. — To  make  a  form  ready  by  means  of  under- 
lays or  overlays,  so  as  to  equalize  the  impression  where  it 
is  too  light. 

Broadside. — A  large  sheet  printed  on  one  side  only,  and 
may  consist  of  one  job  or  a  number  of  jobs. 

Brochure. — A  small  pamphlet  or  a  brief  treatise  in 
pamphlet  form.  In  advertising  parlance,  the  word  is  applied 
to  booklets  designed  to  appeal  to  the  reader's  artistic  taste. 
Pronounced  brd-shoor' , 

Bronzinjz:. — The  process  of  applying  gold  bronze  to 
printed  work.  The  form  is  first  printed  with  a  varnish 
known  as  sizing;  then,  before  this  is  dry,  the  bronze  powder 
is  dusted  over  it.  The  bronze  adheres  to  the  sizing  and 
gives  the  work  the  appearance  of  being  printed  in  gold. 
Where  much  bronzing  is  done,  machines  are  used  to  do  the 
work. 
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Bundle. — Two  reams  of  paper;  50  pounds  of  strawboard; 
100  sheets  of  cardboard. 

bw. — Biweekly. 

Cabinet. — An  enclosed  receptacle,  generally  used  for 
type  cases  and  cuts. 

Caps. — Capital  letters. 

Caps  and  Small  Caps. — A  colloquial  expression  for 
capitals  and  small  capitals.  This  Sentence  is  in  Caps  and 
Small  Caps.  Caps  and  small  caps  are  frequently  used  for 
headings. 

Caption. — The  heading  of  a  chapter,  section,  or  page. 

Caret. — A  character  ( A )  used  in  proof-reading  to  denote 
an  omission  or  an  addition  in  the  body  matter. 

Case. — The  fiat,  wooden  receptacle  for  type,  divided  into 
numerous  compartments,  or  boxes. 

Casting^  Off. — Estimating  the  amount  of  space  the  copy 
will  occupy  when  set  in  type. 

Catch  Liine. — Technically,  matter  in  small  type  connect- 
ing two  important  display  lines;  the  term  is  also  sometimes 
used  to  indicate  the  headline,  or  heading,  of  an  advertise- 
ment. 

Chapel. — The  organization  of  journeymen  in  a  union 
printing  office.  The  head  of  the  chapel  is  called  the 
chairman. 

Chapel  liaws. — The  rules  of  a  union  printing-office 
chapel. 

Chase. — The  steel  or  iron  frame  used  to  hold  type  while 
being  printed,  electrotyped,  or  stereotyped. 

Chromolithogrraphy. — A  process  of  lithographic  print- 
ing extensively  used,  by  which  a  picture  is  printed  from 
many  stones  in  succession,  each  stone  giving  a  different 
color. 

City  Kditor. — The  writer  or  editor  on  a  newspaper  that 
has  charge  of  the  reports  of  events  in  and  around  his 
neighborhood. 

Clean  Proof. — Proof  needing  but  few  corrections. 

Coated  Paper. — A  paper  with  a  very  fine,  hard,  smooth 
finish,  suitable  for  hiji^h-grade  half-tone  work. 
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Collate. — To  examine  the  sheets  of  a  book  after  they 
have  been  gathered,  to  see  whether  all  the  sheets  are  there 
and  whether  they  follow  in  regular  order. 

Color  Form. — A  form  to  be  printed  in  color  to  register 
with  a  black  form. 

Color  Printing^* — Printing  in  colors  as  distinguished  from 
printing  in  black. 

Column  Wide. — Matter  1  column  wide.  The  column 
may  be  of  any  length  and  of  almost  any  width,  each  publi- 
cation having  the  right  to  give  its  columns  any  size.  Usually, 
newspaper  columns  are  13  pica  ems,  or  24  inches,  wide,  and 
magazine  columns  16  pica  ems,  or  2|  inches,  wide. 

Column  Rule. — The  rule  used  to  separate  columns  in  a 
newspaper  or  other  piece  of  printing. 

Commercial  A. — The  mark  @  used  in  price  lists  instead 
of  at  or  to. 

Comp. — ^An  abbreviation  used  for  compositor. 

Composing:. — The  setting  of  type. 

Composing:  Room. — The  room  in  which  type  is  set  or 
composed. 

Composing:  Rule. — A  steel  or  brass  rule,  with  a  projec- 
tion at  one  or  both  ends,  used  in  typesetting. 

Composing:  Stick. — An  adjustable,  three-sided,  steel  tray 
in  which  types  are  arranged,  or  composed,  in  words  and 
lines  by  the  compositor. 

Compositor. — A  person  that  sets  type. 

Compound  Words. — Two  or  more  words  connected  with 
a  hyphen,  or  made  a  solid  word,  as  half-tone  and  bookkeeper. 

Condensed  Type. — Type  thin  in  comparison  to  its  height. 

Contour  Type. — Another  name  for  outlvie  type. 

Copy. — Matter  in  written  or  printed  form  that  is  to  be 
printed  or  otherwise  reproduced.  This  may  be  a  complete 
printing  plate,  or  electrotype,  of  an  entire  advertisement,  or 
simply  text  matter  in  manuscript  form  and  cuts  (if  any  are 
used)  with  specifications  for  proper  arrangement. 

Copy-Holder. — A  proof-reader's  assistant,  who  reads  the 
original  copy  aloud  to  the  proof-reader,  who  simultaneously 
reads  the  proof  of  the  matter  set  from  the  copy. 
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Corrections. — The  errors  or  alterations  marked  on  a 
proof. 

Crowded. — An  expression  applied  to  type  that  is  closely 
set. 

Cut. — A  printer's  term  for  all  engravings  and  illustrations. 

Cut-in  Note. — A  note  justified  into  the  side  of  a  para- 
graph. The  letters  of  a  cut-in  note  are  usually  smaller 
than  the  type  of  the  page. 

Cylinder. — The  rotating  cylindrical  portion  of  a  cylinder 
press. 

d. — Daily. 

Dabber. — The  brush  formerly  used  generally  for  driving 
wet  papier  mach6  into  the  interstices  of  letters  in  stereoty- 
ping. 

Dagrgrer. — A  reference  mark  (t)  used  in  printing  and 
writing;  also  called  obelisk. 

Dash. — A  line,  plain  or  ornamental,  between  type  matter; 
also  the  name  given  to  a  mark  of  punctuation. 

d.  c. — Double  column. 

Dead  Matter. — Matter  in  type  not  to  be  used,  or  ready  to 
be  distributed. 

Deckle  Ed^e. — The  rough,  feathery  edge  of  hand-made 
paper.  Some  paper  made  by  machine  in  imitation  of  hand- 
made paper  has  deckle  edges. 

Delete. — A  proof-reader's  mark  {fi^)  signifying  to  take 
out.  Pronounced  di-let' ,  Commonly  called  an  out  mark,  and 
sometimes  abbreviated  dele. 

Descending  Ijetter. — A  letter,  some  part  of  which 
extends  below  the  line;  as  g,  j,  y,  etc. 

Devil. — The  boy  that  runs  errands  and  does  other  odd 
jobs  around  a  printing  office. 

Dirty  Proof. — An  expression  applied  to  proofs  that  con- 
tain many  errors. 

Display. — The  art  of  featuring  certain  portions  of  the 
copy  to  give  them  strength  and  to  attract  attention.  All 
type  aside  from  ordinary  Roman  and  Italic  is  known  as 
display  type. 
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Distributing^. — Returning  types  to  their  various  boxes 
after  printing.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  process  of 
spreading  ink  evenly  over  the  surface  of  a  roller  on  the 
press. 

Ditto  Mark. — A  symbol  C)  used  in  printing  usually 
beneath  a  word  to  indicate  its  repetition. 

Dotted  Rule. — Brass  rule  ( ),  with  the  face  dotted. 

Double  Da^grer. — A  reference  mark  (J)  used  in  printing. 

Double  Leaded. — Matter  with  two  leads  or  strips  -of 
metal,  each  2  points  thick,  inserted  between  the  composed 
lines. 

Double  Rule. — Brass  rule  with  two  lines,  one  heavy  and 
one  light  (5^5!^). 

Doublet. — In  proof-reading,  a  word  or  several  words 
duplicated  by  mistake. 

Dummy. — A  general  layout  of  a  booklet  or  book,  used 
to  give  an  idea  of  how  the  job  will  look  when  finished,  and 
to  show  arrangement,  quality  of  paper,  size  and  weight.  A 
dummy  is  usually  made  up  mostly  of  blank  pages. 

Duodecimo. — A  book  page,  or  leaf,  about  4i  in.  X  7i  in., 
or  a  book  having  pages  of  that  size;  originally  a  volume 
having  12  pages  to  the  sheet,  but  now  more  usually  printed 
with  16  pages  to  the  sheet.     Written  also  12mo  or  12^. 

Dupe. — A  contraction  of  the  word  duplicate;  applied  to 
the  duplicate  proof  that  the  compositor  receives  to  show 
amount  of  work  he   has  done. 

Duplicate. — The  extra  facsimile  proof  accompanying  an 
official  proof  when  two  proofs  are  asked  for.  No  errors 
should  be  marked  on  duplicate  proofs. 

ed. — Every  day. 

Edition  de  Ijuxe. — A  sumptuous  edition  of  a  book. 

Electro. — Electrotype. 

Electrotype. — A  copper-covered  duplicate  of  type  or  cut 
matter,  made  type  high,  generally  with  a  wooden  or  a 
metallic  base.  As  patent  steel  bases  are  now  largely  used 
in  book  work,  many  electrotypes  are  not  mounted  at  all  by 
the  makers.  The  plates  are  fastened  on  the  steel  bases 
by  clamps  when  about  to  be  used  on  press. 
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Em. — The  square  of  a  type  body.  Called  em  because  the 
body  of  the  letter  w  in  the  Roman  type  is  generally  square. 
The  cost  of  setting  reading  matter  is  generally  reckoned 
on  a  basis  of  ems,  there  being  an  established  price  per 
thousand  ems. 

em. — Every  month. 

Embossed  Printing. — Printing  in  which  the  letters  or 
illustrations,  in  part  or  in  whole,  are  in  relief. 
•  Embossing  Press. — A  machine  for  raised,  or  embossed, 
printing  or  stamping. 

Em  Dasli. — A  dash  ( — )  an  em  long,  used  in  indicating 
punctuation. 

En. — Half  an  em. 

En  Dash. — A  dash  (-)  an  en  long. 

End  Papers. — Sheets  of  paper  in  the  front  and  back  of 
bound  books;  sometimes  conveying  a  small  repeat  design 
symbolical  of  the  contents  of  the  book. 

eod. — Every  other  day. 

Errata. — A  list  of  such  errors  as  are  thought  necessary 
to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  reader;  sometimes  placed 
at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  book. 

Even  Page. — The  second,  fourth,  sixth,  or  any  even- 
numbered  page  of  a  book.  Even  pages  are  always  the 
left-hand  pages  of  a  printed  book. 

Extended  Type. — Type  that  is  broad  in  proportion  to 
its  height. 

Extra. — An  edition  of  a  newspaper  containing  important 
news,  and  published  at  an  unusual  time. 

Face. — The  impression  surface  of  a  type  or  a  plate;  also 
applied  to  the  style  of  type,  as  bold  face,  light  face,  etc. 

Fat. — Matter  that  contains  many  short  lines  and  open 
spaces,  such  as  poetry  and  conversational  matter,  that  can 
be  set  easily  and  rapidly.  Also  set  or  plate  matter  that  is 
to  be  used  more  than  once  and  does  not  require  resetting. 

Feeder.— A  person  or  a  mechanical  contrivance  that  sup- 
plies the  printing  press  with  paper,  sheet  by  sheet. 

Feediiijr. — Supplying  the  press  with  sheets. 
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Feet,  Off  Its.— Type  that  does  not  stand  perfectly  per- 
pendicular, causing  one  edge  of  the  face  to  print  and  the 
other  edge  to  be  too  low,  due  to  a  faulty  making-up  of 
the  form. 

First  Proof. — The  proof  first  taken  from  the  type;  some- 
times, but  incorrectly,  called  a  foul  proof. 

Fist. — The  printer's  term  for  the  index  mark  (•®'). 

Flat  Rate. — A  fixed  rate  for  advertising  space,  regardless 
of  amount  of  space  and  number  of  insertions  used. 

Flush. — Set  with  no  indentions. 

Fly. — The  apparatus  that  delivers  the  sheets  from  a 
cylinder  press. 

Fly  Ijeaf . — A  blank  leaf  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of 
a  book. 

Folio. — A  book,  periodical,  or  some  similar  publication 
folded  only  once,  and  so  having  4  pages  to  the  sheet;  hence, 
a  book  of  the  largest  size.  The  name  of  a  size  of  paper 
17  in.  X  22  in.  The  number  of  a  page,  the  even  folios  being 
on  the  left-hand  side,  the  odd  folios  on  the  right-hand  side. 

FoUoin^. — Page  numbering  manuscript  or  proof. 

Follow  Copy. — These  words,  when  written  on  copy, 
mean  that  the  wording  and  punctuation  of  manuscript  copy 
must  be  adhered  to;  when  written  on  printed  sheets,  that 
the  typography  of  the  copy  must  be  followed  exactly,  or  as 
closely  as  possible. 

Font. — An  assortment  of  type  of  a  single  size  and  style 
as  put  up  by  type  founders.  The  different  letters  in  a  font 
vary  in  number,  and  are  in  about  the  proportions  necessary 
for  ordinary  work.  Thus,  a  20'a  font  would  contain  20  a's, 
8b's,  11  c's,  12d's,  27  e's,  etc. 

Foot-Note. — A  note  that,  instead  of  being  embodied  in 
the  text,  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page  with  a  reference 
mark  to  connect  it  with  the  passage  to  which  it  refers. 

Form. — A  page  or  pages  of  type,  engravings,  plates,  etc., 
locked  in  a  chase  ready  for  printing. 

Forms  For  July  Close  May  30. — Such  a  memorandum 
means  that  nothing  can  be  accepted  for  the  July  number 
after  May  30. 
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Foundry  Chases. — Chases  used  for  stereotyping  or 
electrotyping. 

Foundry  Forms. — Forms  to  be  electrotyped. 

Foundry  Proof. — The  final  proof  before  stereotyping  or 
electrotyping. 

Fountain. — The  reservoir  for  ink  attached  to  printing 
presses. 

F.  P. — Full  position. 

Frame. — The  stand,  or  framework,  on  which  type  cases 
are  placed. 

Full  Stop. — Printer's  term  for  a  period. 

Furniture. — Strips  of  wood  or  metal  placed  around  and 
between  pages  in  a  form  to  make  the  proper  margin,  or  used 
to  fill  in  large  blank  parts  in  any  printed  matter. 

Galley. — A  wooden,  or  brass,  flat,  oblong  tray,  with  side 
and  head  ledges  for  holding  type  after  it  has  been  set. 

Galley  Proof. — First  proof  of  work,  usually  printed  on 
long  sheets  of  some  soft,  cheap  paper,  from  the  type  as  it 
stands  in  the  galley. 

Gathering. — In  bookbinding,  arranging  the  folded  sheets 
in  order  in  a  book. 

Good  Color. — Sheets  printed  neither  too  black  nor  too 
light  are  said  to  have  good  color. 

Good  Coi>y. — Plain,  legible  manuscript  or  reprint;  also 
applied  to  fat  copy. 

Good  Word. — When  the  compositor  or  the  proof-reader 
is  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  some  obscure  or  unfamiliar 
combination  of  letters  in  his  copy,  he  asks,  **Is  this  a  good 
word?'' 

Gothic. — The  common  name  in  America  of  a  plain  Roman 
type  without  ceriphs  or  hair  lines,  and  with  all  the  strokes  of 
a  nearly  even  thickness. 

Guards. — Slugs  or  thick  leads  that  are  type  high;  used 
to  protect  the  edges  of  type  in  stereotyping  and  electrotyping. 

Ilalr  Line. — The  thin  line  of  the  type  face  connecting  or 
prolonging  its  parts.  A  very  fine  rule  is  spoken  of  as  a 
hair-line  rule. 

Hair  Spaces. — The  thinnest  metal  type  space  in  use. 
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Half  Title. — A  short  title  heading,  the  text  of  a  book,  or 
a  one-line  title  on  a  full  page  before  the  regular  title  page; 
also  the  name  of  a  display  type. 

Half-Tone. — A  class  of  photoengraving  in  which  the  relief 
lines  are  produced  by  etching  a  plate  that  has  received  the 
photographic  picture  through  a  fine-ruled  glass  screen  having 
from  55  to  200  lines  to  the  inch.  The  closer  the  lines  the 
softer  the  **tone,"  and  the  more  difficult  to  print  acceptably. 

HanfjTln^  Indention. — Where  successive  lines  are  *'set 
in"  an  em  or  more  beyond  the  first  line,  the  whole  is  called 
a  hajiging  indention. 

Head  Band. — A  decorative  band  at  the  head  of  a  page  or 
chapter  in  a  printed  book.  Also  a  colored  strip  of  specially 
made  silk  placed  at  the  top  and  bottom  in  the  back  of  bound 
books,  [between  the  case  and  printed  sheets,  to  give  the 
bound  volume  a  neat  and  finished  appearance. 

Headline. — The  caption  at  the  head  of  a  page  or  an 
advertisement. 

Heii^ht  to  Paper. — The  length  of  a  type  from  the  two 
**feet*'  to  the  face.  A  letter  that  is  lower  than  another  will 
not  print,  as  it  receives  no  ink  and  no  pressure;  that  is,  it  is 
low  to  paper,  A  letter  that  is  too  long,  is  high  to  paper^ 
and  will  punch  through  the  sheet,  or  break  o-ff,  depending 
on  the  height. 

Hell  Box. — The  receptacle  for  broken  or  battered  letters; 
the  old-metal  box. 

Hi^li  Spaces. — Spaces  purposely  made  higher  than  ordi- 
nary so  that  they  may  be  used  in  stereotyping  and  electro- 
typing. 

Imposing. — Arranging  and  locking  up  a  form  of  type 
pages  or  plates  in  a  chase. 

Imposing  Stone. — Also  sometimes  called  imposing  table. 
The  stone-  or  metal-topped  table  on  which  compositors 
impose  and  correct  forms. 

Imposition. — The  art  of  laying  out  pages  so  that,  when 
the  form  is  locked  up  and  printed,  they  will  come  in  regular 
consecutive  order  in  the  printed  and  folded  sheet,  with  the 
proper  margin. 
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Imprint. — The  name  of  the  printer  or  publisher  appended 
to  jobs  or  title  pages. 

Indention. — The  space  placed  at  the  commencement  of 
a  line;  for  example,  at  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph. 

Index. — The  mark  •^'j  commonly  called  a  Usi  or  a  hand 
in  printing  offices  (see  Fist)\  also,  the  alphabetical  list  of 
subjects  or  items  included  in  a  book  or  pamphlet. 

Inferior  tietters  or  Figures. — Small  letters  or  figures 
set  below  the  level  of  the  line  as  in  the  following  example: 

H,,    SO«,    61,   Xaxb. 

Insertion. — Copy  left  out  by  accident,  or  additional  copy 
furnished  to  be  inserted  in  original  copy  or  proof.  In  news- 
paper work,  one  insertion  means  to  publish  an  advertisement 
once;  two  insertions^  to  publish  it  twice;  and  so  on. 

Inset. — A  sheet  or  section  consisting  of  one  or  more 
leaves,  inserted  or  set  in  between  the  regular  folded  pages 
of  a  book.     Frequently  termed. //?5^r/. 

Italic. — Sloping  letters,  having  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  Roman  letter  with  which  it  is  used.  These  words  are 
set  in  Italic. 

Intaisrlio. — Printing  in  which  the  lettering  is  white  on  a 
black  background. 

Job  Font.^A  font  of  type  used  for  display,  distinct  from 
a  book  font. 

Job  Office. — A  printing  office  whose  work  consists  mainly 
of  miscellaneous  job  work. 

Job  Press. — A  press  on  which  job  work  is  done. 

Job  Printing. — A  term  generally  applied  to  every  class 
of  commercial  printing,  except  the  printing  of  newspapers, 
books,  and  magazines. 

Job  Room. — The  composing  room  of  a  printing  office 
where  jobs  are  set,  distinct  from  the  book  department  or  the 
newspaper  department. 

Journeyman. — A  printer  that  has  served  his  apprentice- 
ship and  has  learned  his  trade. 

Justify. — To  space  out  lines  or  pages  to  a  given  length, 
so  that  they  will  be  neither  too  long  nor  too  short. 
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Keep  Standing:. — Type  kept  idle  pending  possibility  of 
use  or  reprint. 

Key  Form. — When  a  page  or  a  form  is  to  be  printed  in 
two  or  more  colors,  the  color  that  determines  the  position 
and  margins  on  the  printed  sheet  is  known  as  the  key  form. 

Key  Plate. — See  key  form. 

Kill. — To  *'kiH"  type  or  oth^r  matter  is  to  direct  that  it 
is  not  to  be  used. 

liayinis:  Pa^es. — Placing  pages  on  the  stone  in  the  proper 
position  for  imposition. 

1.  c. — Lower  case,  referring  to  the  small  letters  in  the 
lower  case,  as  distinguished  from  upper  case  or  capital 
letters. 

Ijeaded  Matter. — Matter  that  has  leads  between  the 
lines. 

Ijeaders. — Dots  or  hyphens  placed  at  intervals  to  guide 
the  eye  across  a  blank  line  to  price  figures,  folios  in  tables 
of  contents,  etc.     Pronounced  leed'-ers, 

Leads. — Strips  of  metal  of  various  thicknesses,  used  to 
separate  lines  of  type.     Pronounced  Uds, 

liean. — Close,  solid  matter  without  break  lines. 

Letterpress. — Letters  and  words  printed  on  paper  or 
other  materials.  This  term  is  frequently  used  to  distinguish 
the  printing  of  type  from  lithography,  steel,  or  copper-plate 
printing.  It  is  also  used  to  distinguish  the  text  or  type 
work  of  a  book  from  the  illustrations. 

Letter  Space. — When  a  word  is  extended  by  placing 
spaces  between  the  letters,  it  is  said  to  be  letter  spaced. 

Line  of  Stars. — A  line  of  asterisks  (***)  used  to  indi- 
cate an  omission  in  a  sentence,  paragraph,  or  article.  A 
line  of  stars  is  also  used  to  indicate  that  an  item  set  in 
reading-matter  style  is  an  advertisement. 

Lining  Type. — Type  in  which  all  the  faces  on  each 
body — Romans,  Italics,  Gothics,  Antiques,  and  all  other 
job  faces — line  with  one  another  at  the  bottom. 

Linotype. — A  composing  machine  that  casts  a  solid  line 
of  type. 
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Ijlthography. — The  art  of  producing  printing  matter  from 
a  flat  lithographic  stone  or  a  metal  plate,  on  which  a  drawn 
design,  or  transfer,  has  been  made. 

Tjlve  Copy. — Manuscript  to  be  put  into  type;  live  matter 
is  matter  that  is  to  be  printed — the  opposite  of  dead  matter. 

Locking:  Up, — Tightening  up  a  form  in  a  chase  by  means 
of  quoins. 

Ijogotype. — Two  or  more  letters  or  words  cast  on  one 
body;  as,  fi,  ff,  and,  of  the,  etc. 

Long:  Primer. — An  old  type  name.  Sometimes  now 
applied  to  10-point,  though  Long  Primer  was  not  exactly 
lO-point. 

Lower  Case. — Small  letters;  also,  the  type  case  contain- 
ing small  letters  and  figures. 

Low  to  Paper. — Types  or  engravings  that  are  lower  than 
the  remainder  of  the  form. 

m. — Monthly. 

Make. — In  casting  off  matter,  it  is  said  to  **make''  so 
much,  as  a  galley,  a  stickful,  etc.,  meaning  that  it  will  occupy 
so  much  space. 

Make-Keaily. — The  operation  of  making  a  form  ready 
for  printing,  after  it  is  placed  on  the  press,  by  means  of 
overlays  and  underlays.  Also,  the  paper  sheet  on  which  are 
pasted  the  overlays  for  a  form. 

Make-Up. — To  arrange  type  matter,  illustrations,  etc. 
into  pages. 

Mat. — Abbreviation  for  matrix. 

Matrix. — In  stereotyping,  the  papier-mach6  impression 
of  a  form  from  which  a  plate  for  printing  may  be  made.  In 
type-founding  and  in  typesetting  or  type-casting  machines, 
the  part  of  the  mold  that  forms  the  face  of  a  letter.  Pro- 
nounced either  md'-trlx  or  viaV-rix, 

Matter. — Type  that  has  been  set.  Designed  as  live  mat- 
ter (ready  to  print),  staiidi^ig  matter  (held  waiting  orders), 
or  dead  matter  (ready  for  distribution). 

Measure. — The  width  of  a  type  page  or  column  or  the 
width  of  the  job. 

Misprint. — A  typographical  error. 
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Mitered  Corners. — Rules  beveled  at  the  ends  to  form 
borders. 

Modern  Face. — That  style  of  Roman  type  having  sharper 
hair  lines  and  longer  ceriphs  than  the  original  old  style,  and 
with  more  precise  and  symmetrical  outlines. 

Monotype. — A  typesetting  machine  that  casts  individual 
letters  and  characters. 

Mortise. — A  space  cut  out,  as  in  the  body  matter  of  an 
engaving  or  block,  to  allow  for  the  insertion  of  other  matter. 
Mortised  type  is  type  in  which  some  portion  that  does  not 
print  is  cut  away,  so  that  other  letters  or  brass  rules  may  be 
inserted. 

MS. — Manuscript;  plural,  MSS, 

News  Ag:ent. — A  person  that  sells  newspapers  at  a  stand 
or  in  a  shop  or  store. 

News  Companies. — Corporations  formed  for  vending 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Nicks. — Grooves  cast  in  the  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
shank  of  a  type  to  aid  the  compositor  in  placing  it  correctly 
in  the  composing  stick.  Nicks  also  distinguish  one  font 
from  another. 

Nonpareil. — Six-point  type;  generally  used  for  the  read- 
ing matter  in  large  daily  papers,  and  rarely  used  as  a  basis 
of  measurement  of  advertising  space;  12  lines  of  nonpareil, 
set  solid,  have  the  depth  of  1  inch. 

N.  R.  M. — Next  to  reading  matter. 

Octavo. — A  book  or  pamphlet  in  which  the  sheets  are  so 
folded  as  to  make  eight  leaves,  usually  written  8vo,  The  sizes 
of  octavo  leaves  are  usually  as  follows:  Cap  8vo,  A\  in.  X  7  in.; 
devty  8vo,  oi  in.  X  8  in.;  imperial  SvOj  81  in.  X  11 2  in.;  medium 
8vo,  6  in.  X  ^\  in.,  the  size  usually  assumed  when  8vo  alone 
is  written;  and  royal  8vo,  62  in.  X  10  in. 

Octodecimo. — A  size  of  book  in  which  each  sheet  of  the 
paper  used  makes  18  leaves  or  36  pages;  usually  written 
18mo,  and  called  eij^htee7wio. 

Odd  Pai^e,  or  Folio. — The  first,  third,  and  all  uneven- 
numbered  pages.     They  are  the  right-hand  pages  in  a  book. 
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Offset. — It  commonly  occurs  that,  as  the  result  of  insuf- 
ficient drying  or  from  other  causes,  the  impression  of  one 
sheet  appears  on  the  back  of  another;  such  work  is  said 
to  be  offset. 

Old  Style. — An  early  form  of  Roman-faced  letter  having 
as  its  distinguishing  feature  a  short  and  angular  ceriph  and 
more  white  above  and  below  the  short  lower-case  letters 
than  in  the  modern  faces. 

Open  Matter. — Matter  widely  leaded  or  spaced,  or  con- 
taining numerous  break  lines. 

Open  Spaclnjzr* — Wide  spacing  between  the  words  of  a 
line  or  different  lines. 

Out. — An  omission  marked  in  copy  or  proof  by  the  reader. 

Out  of  Register. — When  the  various  colors  of  a  plate  or 
type  form  do  not  properly  connect,  or  the  color  lines  of  type 
do  not  strike  in  the  correct  position,  they  are  said  to  be  out 
of  register;  the  expression  is  also  used  when  pages  on  the 
front  and  back  of  a  leaf  in  books  or  periodicals  do  not  exactly 
back  each  other. 

Out  of  Sorts. — When  all  of  one  or  more  letters  in  a  case 
has  been  set,  the  compositor  is  said  to  have  run  out  of  sorts. 

Overlay. — A  piece  of  paper  placed  on  the  tympan  of  a 
press  to  make  the  impression  heavier  at  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  form,  or  to  compensate  for  a  depression  in 
the  form. 

Overrunning. — Carrying  words  backwards  or  forwards 
in  correcting  type. 

p. — Page;  pp,  pages. 

Packing. — Rubber,  paper,  millboard,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance used  on  the  cylinder  or  platen  bed  of  printing  presses, 
between  the  metal  and  the  sheet  to  be  printed. 

Page  Cord.  — Twine  used  in  tying  up  pages  of  type  before 
and  after  they  are  printed. 

Parallel  Rules. — Brass  rules  of  various  sizes  with  two 
lines  running  parallel  (  -). 

Patent  Insides  or  Outsides.  —  Many  publications  in 
small  towns  buy  their  paper  from  auxiliary  printing  houses 
already   printed   on   one   side,   and  containing   general   and 
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miscellaneous  matter.  If  the  newspaper  is  printed  on  the 
first  and  last  pages,  it  is  called  a  patent  outside;  if  it  is  printed 
on  the  second  and  third  or  inside  pages,  it  is  known  as 
a  patent  inside.  These  ** patent'*  sheets  are  printed  in  large 
quantities  and  furnished  to  a  number  of  papers  in  different 
cities  and  towns  at  a  fraction  of  what  it  would  cost  the  small 
publisher  to  produce  them.  Advertisements  are  accepted 
for  the  patent  sides  by  the  houses  furnishing  these  sheets. 

Pearl. — An  old  type  name;  sometimes  now  applied  to 
5-point. 

Perfecting. — Printing  the  second  form  of  a  sheet. 

Perfecting  Press. — A  newspaper  or  a  book  press  that 
prints  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  from  separate  cylinders, 
with  one  revolution  of  the  press,  and  sometimes  delivering 
the  sheets  folded.  A  web  perfecting  press  prints  from  a  con- 
tinuous web,  or  roll  of  paper;  this  is  the  kind  of  printing 
machine  on  which  all  large  newspapers  are  now  printed. 

Perforating. — Cutting  lines  of  small  holes  in  paper,  so 
that  it  can  be  easily  torn  along  the  line. 

PI. — Type  that  has  been  dropped,  upset,  or  otherwise 
disarranged  so  that  it  cannot  readily  be  used  until  it  has 
been  sorted. 

-Pica. — Twelve-point  type.  Six  lines  of  pica,  set  solid, 
make  an  inch.  Pronounced  pV-ca^  the  i  being  sounded  as 
in  pie. 

Pick. — When  the  ink  tears  minute  pieces  of  paper  from 
the  printed  surface  of  a  sheet,  it  is  said  to  pick.  Coated 
papers  pick  more  easily  than  other  kinds. 

Picking  Sorts. — Drawing  type  from  one  form  to  use  in 
another. 

Plck-Up. — Standing  matter  that  comes  into  use  again 
and  is  counted  as  new  matter. 

Planer. — A  smooth,  wooden  block  used  for  leveling  a 
form  of  type  or  for  taking  proofs  by  laying  it  on  the  surface 
and  tapping  it  with  a  mallet.  The  face  of  the  planer  used 
in  taking  proofs  is  usually  covered  with  felt  or  some  similar 
material. 
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Platen. — That  part  of  the  job-printing  press  which  presses 
the  paper  on  the  form  so  as  to  obtain  an  impression. 

Plates. — Electrotypes,  stereotypes,  or  process  engravings. 

Point  System. — The  system  at  present  used  by  all 
American  type  founders  for  measuring  and  designating  type 
sizes,  72  points  being  reckoned  to  the  inch. 

Poster. — An  advertising  sheet  of  considerable  size,  usually 
printed,  and  often  illustrated  and  bearing  large  letters,  so 
that  when  posted  on  a  wall,  etc.  it  may  be  easily  read. 

Poster  Type. — Large,  heavy-faced  type  suitable  for 
posters;  in  the  larger  sizes,  made  of  wood. 

Pressman. — The  person  in  charge  of  a  printing  press. 

Press  Proof. — After  the  pressman  has  made  the  form 
ready  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  job,  a  proof  is 
taken  by  printing  an  impression  on  a  sheet  of  the  stock  that 
the  job  is  to  be  worked  on.  This  proof  is  known  as  the 
press  proof  and  is  submitted  for  the  final  inspection  and 
approval  of  the  author,  publisher,  proof-reader,  or  whoever 
has  authority  to  say  that  the  job  is  ready  to  print.  On  a 
press  proof,  folio  and  figure  numbers,  cuts,  colors,  captions, 
dates,  etc.,  are  verified;  the  register  is  inspected;  illustrations 
exanxined  to  see  that  the  lights  and  shadows  have  been 
properly  brought  out,  and  a  general  examination  is  given  to 
see  that  the  color  is  uniform. 

Press  Revise. — A  sheet  from  a  form  on  press,  to  see  if 
all  corrections  have  been  made. 

Pressroom. — The  room  in  which  the  printing  presses  are 
located  and  where  press  work  is  done. 

Presswork. — The  work  that  is  executed  on  a  press  or 
printing  machine. 

Printing  Press. — The  machine  on  which  printing  is  done. 

Process  Printing. — Printing  from  plates  made  by  the 
aid  of  photography. 

Proof. — A  printed  trial  sheet  showing  a  form  of  type  or 
plates  in  print,  either  with  or  without  marked  corrections. 
Generally  **pulled"  to  detect  errors,  or  to  satisfy  the 
customer  that  the  setting  is  all  right. 

Proof  Dummy. — A  dummy  made  with  duplicate  proof. 
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Proof-Paper. — The  paper  used  for  taking  proofs. 

Proof  Press. — A  special  press  used  exclusively  for 
pulling  proofs. 

Proof-Reader. — A  person  that  reads  and  marks  errors  in 
proofs.     Sometimes  called  a  corrector  of  the  press. 

Proof  Room. — The  room  or  compartment  in  which  proofs 
are  read  and  revised. 

Proof  Sheet. — The  print  taken  from  the  type  after  the 
compositor  has  finished  his  work,  which  is  intended  to  be  read 
and  corrected. 

Pull  a  Proof. — -To  take  a  proof,  by  any  process,  is  called 
pullijig  a  proofs  from  the  original  way  of  taking  it  on  a  hand- 
press. 

Put  Up. — To  capitalize  a  word;  put  down  is  to  begin  with 
lower  case. 

Quadrat. — A  low  type  used  to  fill  out  blank  spaces  at  the 
end  of  short  lines  of  type  and  to  fill  various  places  where 
white  space  is  desired  on  the  printed  job.  The  word  is  gen- 
erally abbreviated  to  quad. 

Quarto. — Having  4  leaves  or  8  pages  to  a  sheet. 
Abbreviated  to  4to, 

Query. — A  mark  made  on  a  proof  by  the  proof-reader  or 
author  to  call  attention  to  a  possible  error  or  a  suggested 
improvement;  generally  expressed  by  an  interrogation 
mark  (?). 

Quire. — Twenty-four  sheets  of  paper.  However,  most 
papers  now  contain  26  sheets  to  the  quire.' 

Quoins. — Small  steel  or  wooden  wedges  for  tightening 
and  locking  up  a  form.     Pronounced  koim. 

Quotation  Marks. — Marks  ('*  *')  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  a  quotation,  and  also  used  to  indicate 
conversation. 

Quoted  Matter. — Extracts  and  other  matter  placed 
between  quotation  marks. 

Rack. — Receptacle  for  chases,  cases,  or  galleys. 

Ratchet. — An  instrument  for  turning  the  screws  of  elec- 
trotype blocks. 

Rate  Card. — A  card,  or  folder,  giving  advertising  rates. 

207— IJ^ 
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Reader. — A  person  that  critically  examines  literary  mat- 
ter offered  for  publication.  Also,  one  who  reads  for  the 
correction  of  typographical  errors;  a  proof-reader.  Also,  a 
reading-notice  advertisement. 

Ream. — Formerly  twenty  quires  of  paper.  For  conve- 
nience, most  paper  is  now  put  up  in  reams  of  500  sheets. 

References. — Letters  or  characters  used  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  notes  at  the  foot  of  a  page. 

Register. — The  exact  correspondence  of  the  type  on  one 
side  of  a  page,  or  leaf,  with  that  on  the  other  side.  Also, 
the  correct  relation  of  the  colors  in  color  printing,  so  that  no 
color  overlaps  or  is  out  of  its  proper  position. 

Register  Sheet. — The  sheet  used  to  test  the  register. 

Reprint. — A  new  edition  of  any  printed  work.  Also, 
printed  copy,  in  distinction  from  manuscript  or  typewritten 
matter. 

Retouching. — A  name  applied  to  the  process  of  correct- 
ing or  improving  photographic  negatives  or  prints  for  half- 
tone work,  in  order  that  the  finished  cut  will  print  to  the  best 
possible  advantage. 

Revise. — A  new  proof  taken  after  the  first  proof  has  been 
corrected  in  the  type.     Pronounced  ri-viz , 

Revision. — The  comparing  of  one  proof  with  a  preceding 
proof  to  see  that  the  corrections  have  been  properly  made. 
Also,  the  examination  or  reexamination  of  a  work,  with 
correction  or  change. 

Roman. — The  form  of  type  face  commonly  used  for  books 
and  newspapers  in  English-speaking  countries  and  by  the 
Latin  races.  It  is  of  numerous  varieties,  as  in  the  so-called 
job  faces,  but  by  printers  the  term  Roman  is  chiefly  used  to 
distinguish  these  forms  from  Italic,  Script,  and  Text,  or 
Black  Letter. 

Roman  Numerals. — The  letters  I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D,M,  which 
in  various  combinations  such  as  I,  IV,  XII,  etc.  serve  to 
indicate  number,  as  on  a  clock  face.  The  first  part  of  a 
book,  comprising  the  preface,  table  of  contents,  etc.,  is 
usually  paged  with  Roman  numerals. 
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Roller. — A  wooden  cylinder  or  iron  rod  covered  with  a 
soft  composition,  for  inkingr  the  type. 

Rong^li  Proof. — A  proof  taken  quickly,  without  care. 

Routing:. — The  gouging,  or  drilling  out,  of  the  blank 
portion  of  a  plate,  to  prevent  it  from  blurring  the  work 
in  printing. 

Rule  Borders. — A  frame,  usually  of  brass  rule,  fitted 
around  an  advertisement  or  a  page  of  type. 

Rule  Work. — Composition  in  which  rules  are  largely 
used,  such  as  panel  and  tabular  work. 

Run  In. — To  reset  displayed  type  matter  in  the  same 
type  as  the  body  matter;  also,  to  indicate  that  no  paragraph 
is  desired. 

Running:  Title.— The  title  of  the  book  placed  at  the  top 
of  each  page;  also  called  running  head. 

Run  on  Sorts. — In  composing,  an  unusual  demand  for 
any  particular  letter  or  character. 

Run  Over. — To  carry  words  from  the  end  of  one  line  to 
the  beginning  of  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
paragraph,  or  until  by  closer  spacing  the  matter  is  taken  in. 

Saddle  Stitched. — A  cheap  method  of  binding  small 
books  by  stapling  them  through  the  center  of  the  back. 

s.  e. — Single  column;  also  means  small  caps. 

Scale. — The  minimum  schedule  of  wages  adopted  by  local 
typographical  unions. 

Script  Type. — A  type  face  made  in  imitation  of  writing. 
Very  little  used  in  modern  type  setting,  but  still  popular  for 
copper-plate  and  steel-plate  engraving. 

Semimontlily. — A  publication  issued  twice  a  month. 

Semiweekly.  — A  newspaper  or  other  publication  issued 
twice  a  week. 

Set  Off.— See  Offset. 

Sheetwise. — When  a  form  is  imposed  so  that  one  half  of 
the  pages  is  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  and  the  other 
half  on  the  back,  it  is  said  to  be  printed  sheet trfse. 

Shell. — In  electrotyping,  the  thin  film  of  copper  that 
forms  the  face  of  an  electrotype  and  is  afterwards  backed  up 
with  electrotype  metal  to  the  required  thickness. 
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Sliooting:  Stick. — An  iron  wedge-shaped  implement 
used  with  the  mallet  in  drawing  wooden  quoins  together  in 
locking  up.     Rarely  used  in  modern  printing  offices. 

Short  Page. — A  page  having  a  line  or  more  less  than 
its  fellows. 

Sliort  Takes. — In  order  to  expedite  the  delivery  of  work 
in  the  composing  rooms,  copy  is  divided  into  small  sections, 
or  iakesy  and  each  section  given  to  a  compositor.  This  is 
done  to  save  time. 

Sboulder. — The  top  of  the  body  of  a  type  between  the 
face  and  the  edge. 

Side  Heads. — Words  in  heavier  type  than  the  body 
matter,  at  the  side  or  indented  into  a  paragraph. 

Side  Stitched. — A  book  is  said  to  be  side  stitched  when 
it  is  sewed  or  wire-stitched  through  the  side  instead  of 
through  the  back,  as  in  saddle-stitched  work. 

Sigrnature. — Each  section  of  a  book  as  represented  by 
separate  sheets  is  called  a  signature,  A  book  may  consist 
of  one  or  of  several  signatures;  for  example,  a  16-page 
booklet  printed  on  a  single  sheet  has  1  signature,  while  a 
160-page  book  printed  in  5  forms  of  32  pages  each  has 
5  signatures.  In  advertisements,  the  firm  name  at  the 
bottom  is  spoken  of  as  the  signature. 

Sigrnature  Mark. — A  small  letter  or  figure  placed  on  the 
first  page  of  a  signature.  These  are  sometimes  used  to  pre- 
vent a  wrong  arrangement  of  forms  in  binding,  but  usually 
the  folio  numbers  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Where 
signature  marks  are  necessary,  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
trim  margin,  so  they  will  be  cut  oflE  in  trimming. 

Slip  Sheeting. — When  printing  on  hard-surfaced,  highly 
finished  paper,  which  will  not  absorb  ink  readily,  a  sheet  of 
blank  paper  is  inserted  between  each  printed  sheet  as  it 
comes  off  the  press,  to  prevent  offsetting.  This  is  called 
slip  sheeting.     Slip  sheeting  adds  to  the  cost  of  presswork. 

Slug. — A  thick  lead;  the  name  is  usually  applied  to  all 
leads  thicker  than  3  points.  A  slug  with  a  word  or  figure 
on  top  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  ownership  of  type 
matter  on  galleys. 
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Slur. — A  blurred  impression  in  a  printed  sheet. 

Small  Capitals. — Letters  having  the  same  form  as  cap- 
itals on  the  same  size  type  body,  but  a  smaller  face. 
Abbreviated  to  sm,  capSy  or  s.  c. 

Solid  Matter. — Type  composed  without  leads;  also,  mat- 
ter containing  no  break  lines. 

Sorts. — The  letters  in  the  several  boxes  of  a  type  case 
are  separately  called  sorts  by  printers  and  founders.  Copy 
is  said  to  be  hard  07i  sorts  or  to  run  on  sorts  when  it  requires 
an  unusual  number  of  certain  characters. 

Space  Rules. — Fine  lines  cast  type  high  and  of  even  ems 
in  length,  for  tables  and  algebraic  work. 

Spaces. — Short  blank  types  used  to  separate  one  word 
from  another.  To  enable  the  compositor  to  space  evenly 
and  justify  properly,  these  spaces  are  cast  in  various  thick- 
nesses. Spaces  are  lower  than  the  type  and  make  no 
impression  on  the  paper. 

Square. — The  square  is  used  by  a  few  newspapers  as  the 
basis  of  advertising  space  measurement.  In  diflEerent  cities 
the  term  varies  in  its  significance,  being  understood  to  mean 
eight,  nine,  or  ten  agate  lines,  single  column.  It  is  grad- 
ually being  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  agate-line  basis  of 
measurement. 

Stand. — The  frame  in  which  and  on  which  type  and  rule 
cases  are  placed. 

Standing  Card. — An  advertisement  or  card  that  stands 
a  long  time  without  change  of  copy. 

Standing  Matter. — Set-up  type  to  be  printed  from,  or 
that  has  been  printed  from  and  is  waiting  to  be  printed  from 
again. 

Stereotype  Chases. — Special  chases  made  for  use  in 
stereotyping. 

Stereotype  Flongr. — The  prepared  paper  that  forms  the 
matrix,  or  mold,  for  stereotyping. 

Stereotype  Printing. — Printing  from  stereotyped  plates. 

Stereotypes. — Printing  plates  made  by  pouring  molten 
type  metal  into  a  mold,  in  which  the  matrix  is  first  placed. 
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They  are  less  expensive  than  electrotypes,  but  will  not  wear 
so  long  nor  do  such  fine  work. 

Stet. — Signifies,  when  written  opposite  an  erroneous  cor- 
rection, that  no  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  such  correction; 
sometimes  abbreviated  to  si.  Another  way  of  signifying 
stet  is  to  place  a  number  of  dots  close  together  under  the 
words  crossed  out. 

Stick. — Same  as  composing  stick. 

Stickful. — The  quantity  of  type  contained  in  a  composing 
stick,  or  about  2  inches. 

Stipple. — A  stipple  cut  is  made  from  a  drawing  in  which 
dots  instead  of  lines  are  used. 

Stock  Room. — The  department  allotted  to  the  storing  of 
paper  or  printed  stock. 

Stone. — A  table  with  either  an  iron  or  a  stone  top,  on 
which  type  is  imposed. 

Stop-Cylinder. — That  style  of  cylinder  printing  machine 
in  which  the  drum  or  cylinder  stops  after  the  impression  is 
taken  and  does  not  resume  rotation  until  it  is  necessary  to 
take  another  impression. 

Style. — The  particular  method,  in  matters  of  spelling, 
capitalizing,  punctuation,  and  the  like,  in  which  one  printing 
office  diflEers  from  others.  This  is  called  the  style  of  the  office; 
it  is  sometimes  formulated  in  a  style  card^  or  book,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  compositors. 

Sub. — The  person  that  takes  a  newspaper  compositor's 
place  during  temporary  absence. 

Subheads. — Words  or  expressions  placed  above  or  at  the 
beginning  of  chapters,  sections,  or  paragraphs,  to  indicate 
the  subject  matter  that  follows. 

Superior  liCtters  and  Figures. — Characters  set  above 
the  level  of  the  line  of  type;  as  M',  Z*  "^  ^. 

Synonyms. — Words  having  the  same  meaning  in  the 
main,  but  with  a  shade  of  difference  in  some  of  their  uses. 
A  general  acquaintance  with  synonymous  words  is  of  great 
service  to  the  ad-writer.  Lists  of  synonyms  are  found  in 
most  good  dictionaries. 

Tail-Piece. — An  ornament  used  at  the  end  of  a  chapter. 
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Take. — A  portion  of  copy  given  to  the  compositor. 

t.  a.  IV. — Twice  a  week. 

t.  c. — Top  of  column. 

t.  c.  11.  r.  m. — Top  of  column  next  to  reading  matter. 

Text. — The  body  of  a  book  as  distinguished  from  the 
notes,  index,  illustrations,  etc.  Also,  the  name  of  a  style  of 
type. 

t.  f . — Till  forbidden;  that  is,  continue  until  ordered  to  dis- 
continue,    daily  /.  /.  means  run  daily  until  ordered  to  stop. 

TMek  Spaces. — Spaces  cast  three  to  an  em  of  any 
particular  body.  A  thick  space  is  the  average  space  used 
between  words. 

Ttiin  Spaces. — Spaces  cast  four  and  five  to  the  em  of 
any  particular  body. 

Thirty. — This  word,  written  in  figures  at  the  end  of 
telegraphic  despatches  received  by  newspapers,  means  that 
they  are  finished. 

Tooling:. — Tooling  consists  in  using  a  tool  employed  by 
wood  engravers  in  bringing  out  high  lights  and  sharpening 
straight  lines  on  half-tones. 

Transpose. — To  change  the  order  of  words,  lines,  or 
spaces  in  a  form.  In  proofs  this  is  indicated  by  writting  tr. 
in  the  margin,  and  drawing  a  line  around  and  from  the  part 
to  be  transposed  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  inserted. 

Tympan. — A  thickness  or  more,  usually  several  thick- 
nesses, of  paper  on  the  impression  surface  (as  the  platen  or 
impression  cylinder)  of  a  printing  press,  usually  serving  as 
a  basis  for  overlaying  and  cutting  out  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  presswork. 

2tavir,  3taw,  etc. — Two  times  a  week,  three  times  a 
week,  etc. 

Type  Gauge. — A  graduated  rule  for  measuring  type. 

Type  lligli. — Anything  the  height  of  type. 

Typo. — A  short  term  for  compositor. 

Typotlietee. — An  association  of  master  printers. . 

Underlay. — In  the  process  of  make-ready,  a  piece  of 
paper  or  thin  card  placed  under  type  or  cuts  to  even  up  the 
impression. 
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Ungrathered. — Books  delivered  to  binders  in  sheets; 
that  is,  not  gathered  into  books. 

Unlead. — To  remove  the  leads  from  composed  type 
matter. 

Upper  Case. — The  case  containing  the  capital  and  small- 
capital  letters,  fractions,  etc. 

vr. — Weekly. 

Wash  Dra\>vlngr. — A  brush-work  drawing  generally  made 
with  India  ink,  sepia,  or  neutral  tint  mixed  with  water. 
A  little  water  color  is  sometimes  used.  Wash  drawings  are 
reproduced  by  the  half-tone  process. 

Washing:  Up. — Cleaning  rollers,  ink  slabs,  type,  etc. 

White  Pagre. — A  blank  page. 

White  Space. — The  unprinted  part  of  the  page. 

Work  and  Turn. — A  job  is  said  to  be  run  work  and  turn 
when  the  same  form  is  printed  on  both  sides  of  a  sheet  that 
is  transposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  duplicate  the  work,  the 
sheet  being  cut  in  half  when  perfected. 

Wrong  Font. — A  type  that  belongs  to  some  other  font 
than  that  in  which  it  is  found.     Abbreviated  to  w,  /, 


ADVERTISEMENT  ILLUSTRATION 


FUNCTIONS  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 

!•  Illustrations  in  advertisements  have  three  important 
functions  to  perform;  namely,  (1)  to  attract  attention; 
(2)  to  illustrate  the  article;  and  (3)  to  convey  a  selling 
argument  by  bringing  out  some  particular  point  of  merit. 
An  illustration  is  effective  in  just  the  degree  that  it  per- 
forms one  or  all  of  these  functions. 


ATTRACTING  ATTENTION 

2.  Almost  any  illustration  of  adequate  size  will  attract 
some  attention;  but  to  have  advertising  value,  it  should 
attract  favorable  attention. 

Department  stores  and  stores  of  a  similar  nature  fre- 
quently use,  as  **eye-catchers,"  illustrations  that  do  not 
relate  particularly  to  any  item  of  the  advertisement  but  con- 
nect in  some  way  with  the  introductory  remarks  or  announce 
to  the  roving  eye  of  the  reader  the  general  character  or 
the  seasonableness  of  the  advertisement.  At  the  Christmas 
season,  for  instance,  an  illustration  of  Santa  Glaus  may  be 
used;  at  Thanksgiving  time,  a  Thanksgiving-dinner  scene; 
and  so  on.  In  the  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  1,  there  is 
an  illustration  near  the  heading  **Making  a  Home"  that  will 
attract  the  attention  of  newly  married  couples  and  those 
about  to  be  married.  Every  illustration  that  draws  attention 
in  this  manner  serves  its  purpose  well. 

Other  classes  of  advertisers  use  illustrations  principally  to 
attract  attention.     In  the  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the 
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stork  is  used  to  draw  attention  to  the  text  relating  to  Nesti^'s 
food.  Although  the  stork  does  not  illustrate  either  the  food 
or  any  of  the  selling  points,  the  association  of  the  stork  with 
babies  makes  the  illustration  one  of  strong  attractive  value, 
and  it  is  well  worth  the  space  it  occupies. 


L^ 

u  the  belt  for  youi  baby,  whether  healthy  or  delicate  or  111.    It 

■  and  in  Ulaen  ii  often  the  only  food  that  will  agm  widi  baby'a 

■  ' '  Ne'attf^rFo.^  ii  alwaya  w&  to  iwa  and  eaay  to  prapara. 
1     Only  walet  need  be  added.                                                 '    "^ 

1                        THE  MOTHERS'  BOOK 

1  ES-Mv^^JI^^;— -"-^"^ 

While  it  is  sometimes  permissible  to  use  an  illustration 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention,  there  should 
be  some  relation  between  it  and  the  text  and,  if  possible,  if 
is  better  to  make  the  illustration  help  the  copy  in  telling  the 
storj-  of  the  advertisement.  There  are  entirely  too  many 
advertisements  in  which  the  illustration  attracts  attention 
because  of  cuteness  or  pictorial  value  but  does  not  bring 
about  any  association  of  ideas  that  helps  the  sale  of  the 
aiticle.  Sometimes  such  an  illustration  will  so  divert  the 
thought  that  the  reader  will  not  recall  the  article  advertised. 
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The  advertisement  shown  here  is  in  the  shape 

of  a  tas: 


METHODS    OF    ATTRACTING    ATTENTION 

3,  An  illustration  may  attract  attention  by  its  tmiqueyiesSy 
its  tamsual  shape,  its  strong  cojitrast,  its  colorifig,  or  its 
pictorial  value. 

4,  Unique  Illusti-a- 
tions.  —  In  Fig.  3  the 
sight  of  a  man  * 'hammer- 
ing the  hammer*'  of  a 
revolver  —  ordinarily,  a 
dangerous  thing  to  do — 
is  unique,  and  it  arrests 
attention  immediately. 
While  the  illustration  is 
almost  sensational,  it  still  brings  out  the  strong  selling  point 
of  the  revolver,  namely,  that  it  cannot  be  fired  except  by 
pulling  the  trigger.  Figs.  4  and  5  show  additional  examples 
of  unique   illustrations. 

5.  Illustrations 
of  Unusual  8hape. — 
As  most  advertisements 
are  rectangular  in  shape, 
a  design  that  is  round  or 
in  the  form  of  some 
article,  or  that  has  an 
unusual  outline  will  at- 
tract the  eye.  Figs.  6, 
7,  and  8  show  how  it 
is  possible  by  this  plan 
to  get  a  striking  effect 
in  even  a  very  small 
advertisement.  In 
Figs.  6  and  8,  the 
advertisements  are 
designed  so  as  to  show  the  shapes  of  the  articles  offered  for 
sale.  Such  advertisements  are  much  more  attractive  than 
mere  text  advertisements  could  be.  In  giving  attention  to 
the  various  exhibits  of   this   Section  it  should   be  borne  in 
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A  modification  of  the  circle  form  of  display  that 
is  appropriate  and  effective 
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mind  that  nearly  all  the  examples  have  been  reduced  from 
the  original  sizes. 

6,  Illustrations     Showing     Strong    Contrast. — An 

illustration  may,  like  good  display  type,  command  attention 
by  the  force  of  its  contrast.  The  black  and  white  illustra- 
tion shown  in  Fig.  9  stands  out  so  boldly  that  the  reader 
can  hardly  pass  it  unnoticed. 

7.  Use  of  Colors. — At  present,  illustrations  printed  in 
two  or  more  colors  are  used  mostly  in  booklets,  catalogs, 
etc.  Special  numbers  and  special  sections  of  newspapers 
are  sometimes  run  in  two  colors,  and  magazines  are  begin- 
ning to  use  two  colors  to  some  extent  on  their  inside  adver- 
tising pages;  but  this  color  feature  has  not  been  extended 
to  illustrations  except  by  special  arrangement,  the  extra 
color — red — being  used  ordinarily  only  for  display  lines. 
However,  very  fine  colored  illustrations  are  printed  on  the 
back  covers  of  some  magazines.  These  illustrations  are 
printed  at  the  time  that  the  front  covers  are  printed.  Other 
colored  advertisements,  by  special  arrangement,  are  printed 
on  insets.  The  back-cover  advertisements  in  colors,  on 
account  of  the  position  they  occupy,  the  cost  of  preparing 
the  several  plates  required,  and  the  additional  presswork. 
command  a  much  higher  price  than  inside  pages  in  one 
color — usually  three  or  four  times  as  much.  As  insets  are 
printed  independently  of  the  rest  of  the  magazine,  the  adver- 
tiser can  use  his  own  discretion  in  printing  two,  three,  or 
four  colors. 

Some  very  fine  two-page  and  four-page  colored  insets  have 
appeared  in  recent  years.  Several  years  ago,  a  large  con- 
cern dealing  in  ready-mixed  varnish  used  a  four-page  inset 
in  colors  in  three  magazines  of  large  circulation,  the  colors 
in  the  advertisement  portraying  the  different  shades  in  which 
the  varnish  could  be  purchased.  For  a  subject  of  this  kind, 
or  for  an  advertisement  showing  carpets,  wall  papers,  fine 
pottery,  or  some  such  article,  an  illustration  in  colors  has  a 
great  advantage  over  an  all-black  illustration.  While  a  back 
page  in  colors  or  a  colored  inset  costs  a  great  deal  more 
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than  an  ordinary  page  advertisement,*  the  advertiser  gets 
attention  that  he  could  not  command  in  any  other  way. 

8,  Pictorial  Value  of  Illustrations. — The  beauty  of 
an  illustration  or  the  faithfulness  with  which  it  reproduces 
the  article  offered  for  sale  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  very 
attractive.  Observe  the  illustrations  shown  in  the  adver- 
tisements reproduced  in  Figs.  10  and  11.  While  the  one 
shown  in  Fig.  10  is  very  simple,  it  is  strong  by  reason  of  its 
faithful  portrayal  of  the  subject  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  made  to  serve  as  a  border  for  the  text.  In  Fig.  11  is 
shown  an  example  of  the  highest  grade  of  real-estate  illus- 
tration. The  strength  of  the  text  of  this  advertisement  is 
increased  greatly  by  the  artistic  representation  of  **Park 
Hill"  residences. 

Peculiar  poses  of  human  figures,  unusual  arrangements  of 
objects,  or  exaggerated  perspective  (see  Fig.  12)  may  pro- 
duce striking  effects.  In  striving  for  these  effects,  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  illustration  does  not  become 
grotesque  or  repulsive.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  illustra- 
tion command  attention;  it  must  attract  the  right  class  of 
people,  and  the  attention  must  be  favorable  to  the  adver- 
tiser's purpose.  A  repulsive  illustration  may  prevent  the 
reader  from  perusing  the  text.  Thus,  the  advertisement  of 
manufactured  shortening  that  attempted  to  emphasize  the 
cleanliness  of  this  product,  as  compared  with  lard,  by  means 
of  a  filthy  hog  surrounded  by  scavenging  flies,  was  certainly 
ill-advised.  The  reader  has  a  right  to  expect  that  an  illustra- 
tion is  always  in  harmony  with  the  accompanying  text.  If 
the  illustration  is  pleasing,  he  expects  that  the  text  will  [be 
the  same,  and  vice  versa.  Fig.  13  shows  an  advertisement  in 
which  the  illustration  does  not  create  a  pleasing  impression. 

To  command  favorable  attention,  the  illustration  should 
be  clean  and  bright.     If  human  figures  are  introduced,  they 


*The  cost  in  McClure's,  for  instance,  at  the  time  of  the  publication 
of  this  Section,  is  $1,656  for  the  back  cover  pagje  in  colors  and  $1,242 
for  a  2-page  inset,  the  advertiser  to  furnish  the  inset  already  printed; 
while  if  as  many  as  three  pages  are  used  in  a  year,  the  rate  of  $414 
^  P^gG  n^^y  he  obtained  for  an  inside  page  in  black. 
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PARK  HILL 

On- tKe  -Hudson 

"^THE  SUBURB  BEAUTIFUL"* 

19  a  completed  and  restricted  community  of  artistic  hoiflea  and  the  best 
improvements  i;itu&ted  at  nn  elevation  of  300  feet,  overlooking  the  famous 
Puisado4  and  the  beautUtiU  Hudson. 

Though  thoroughly  protected  from  intrusion  by  its  location,  Park  Hill 
has  within  easy  reach  the  churches,  schools  and  markets  of  Yonkers,  enjoving 
all  *he  protection  and  advantages  of  this  progressive  city  of  70,000  inhab- 
itants. 

In  convenience,  beauty,  healthlulness,  social  life  and  everything  that 
makes  a  home  location  Attractive,  Park  Hill,  "The  Suburb  Beautiful." 
pments  a  combination  of  city  and  country  advantages  that  cannot  be 
surpMsed.  On  the  very  northerly  edge  of  New  York  City,  just  beyond  Van 
Cortlandt  Park,  in  the  direct  path  of  the  city's  greatest  growth,  it  w  reached 
by  3  rapid  trartait  lines,  45  minutes  from  the  Battery,  and  30  minutm  from 
the  shopping  districts. 

Wiih  the  extension  of  the  Subwav  up  Broadway  and  the  electrification 
of  the  Putnam  Division  of  the  New  York  Central,  Park  Hill  will  enjov  the 
cheapest  and  best  transportation  service  of  any  suburb  around  New  York, 
free  from  all  annoyance  of  foga,  ferries,  bridges,  transfcra.  tunnels,  etc. 

Vou  could  want  no  better,  more  attractive,  more  convenient  location 
for  a  real  home,  and  you  could  hartlly  find  a  more  desirable   investment. 

The  time  to  buy  to  the  best  advantasie  is  now.  Choice  plots  are 
offered  on  easy  terms.  Write  to-day  for  booklet,  map  and  full  inform.'\tion. 

AMERICAN  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY 

Sth  Avenue  A  44tli  Street,  New  York 

SOJ  Night  and  Day  Bank  Building.  Telephone,  3586 -a8th  Street 


Fig.  11 

An  unusually  high-grade  example  of  an  illustrated  real-estate  advertisement. 
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should  be  represented  as  looking  healthy  and  happy.  Thus, 
an  advertisement  of  a  health  resort  should  not  depict  newly 
arrived  invalids  on  crutches  or  in  wheel  chairs,  but  should 
show  rejuvenated  men  and  women  glowing  with  health  as  a 
result  of  the  beneficent  agencies  descrrbed  in  the  text.  A 
seeming  exception  to  this  principle  is  found  in  some  patent- 
medicine  advertisements  that  are  illustrated  with  gruesome 
hospital  scenes,  or  the  painful  lives  or  sudden  deaths  of 
sufferers  from  the  maladies  the  medicines  are  advertised  to 
cure.  These  advertisements  are  designed  to  scare  the  weak- 
willed  into  buying  the  medicines,  and  they  no  doubt  draw 
business  from  morbid  persons.  The  better  class  of  modern 
medicinal  advertising,  however,  is  conducted  along  different 
lines.  Cuts  of  persons  restored  to  health  are  shown,  and 
the  text  has  an  inspiring  tone  that  tends  to  cheer  the  suffering 
reader  and  give  him  confidence  in  the  medicine. 

Such  advertisements  as  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  14,  by  their 
beauty  and  daintiness,  create  an  impression  of  high  quality 
for  the  goods. 

SELECTING    OF    ILLUSTRATIONS    THAT    ATTRACT 

ATTENTION 

9.  In  selecting  an  illustration  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing attention,  it  is  advisable,  when  possible,  to  choose  one 
that  will  also  illustrate  the  article  offered  for  sale  or  some 
selling  point.  When  space  costs  from  60  cents  to  $5  a  line, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  illustration  should  add  a  selling  force 
to  the  advertisement  proportionate  to  the  space  it  occupies. 
In  Fig.  15,  for  example,  the  picture  of  the  athlete  not  only 
attracts  attention  but  gives  the  impression  that  Shredded 
Wheat  is  the  best  of  food  for  building  up  a  strong  body. 
How  much  more  effective  this  illustration  is  than  a  picture 
of  a  lion  would  be.  The  lion,  of  course,  would  typify 
strength,  but  the  connection  with  Shredded  Wheat  could  not 
be  shown.  Observe  also  Fig.  16.  While  the  illustration  in 
this  advertisement  does  not  bring  out  any  particular  selling 
point  of  any  of  the  articles,  it  is  very  suggestive  and  is  in 
harmony  with  the  advertisement  as  a  whole. 
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Some  years  ago,  in  several  monthly  magazines,  a  national 
employment  bureau  ran  a  full-page  advertisement  that  was 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  several  of  the  United  States 
battleships  and  cruisers  and  was  headed  "Uncle  Sam  Wants 
Men."  Although  the  illustrations  were  very  attractive  and 
commanded  attention,  the  advertisement  did  not  prove 
profitable,  because  it  attracted  the  particular  attention,  not 
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Fig.  18 
A  very  spproprialelv  illnstrated  ond  displayecl  advertiacment.     The  omission  of 

lessen  ils  attractivcress 

of  persons  seeking  employment  in  business,  but  of  those 
interested  in  the  naval  service  and  naval  matters  generally. 
10.  The  notion  that  a  pretty  illustration  can  be  adapted 
to  any  advertisement  is  an  impracticable  one,  and  frequently 
proves  to  be  expensive.  It  probably  had  its  origin  in  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  namely,  that  an  illustration  of 
a  pretty  woman  or  a  bright-looking  child  is  well  adapted  to 
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a  great  variety  of  advertisments  and  may  be  used  to  draw 
attention  when  nothing  more  closely  associated  with  the 
article  can  be  found.  An  illustration  that  has  a  direct  con- 
nection with  the  article  should  be  used  whenever  possible. 
If  blankets  are  offered  for  sale,  illustrate  blankets.  If  a 
rheumatism  cure  is  being  advertised,  nothing  will  be  gained 
by  using  an  illustration  that  will  draw  the  attention  of  every- 
body. Persons  free  from  rheumatism  will  not  be  interested 
anyhow,  and  will  not  buy.  It  is  better  to  use  an  illustration 
that  relates  exclusively  to  the  ailment  or  to  the  remedy  and 
that  will  appeal  particularly  to  rheumatic  sufferers — the 
figure,  for  instance,  of  a  man  with  a  rheumatic  back  or  knee. 
Force  is  lost  by  trying  to  interest  all;  whereas,  the  illustra- 
tion that  appeals  to  a  class,  gains  force  by  concentration. 
So  far  as  general  publicity  is  concerned — the  creating  of 
future  patronage  among  persons  not  at  the  time  suffering 
with  rheumatism,  but  who  may  be  some  day — it  is  certain 
that  the  specific  illustration  will  do  as  much  as  the  general 
one. 


IIjIjUSTRATING  the  ARTICIiE  ITSEIiF 

11  •  Sometimes,  the  best  illustration  to  use  in  an  adver- 
tisement is  a  plain  reproduction  of  the  article  itself.  This 
fact  holds  true  for  most  retail  advertising.  Most  of  the 
goods  sold  at  retail  are  either  staples  or  of  such  a  character 
that  the  desire  for  them  is  already  created,  and  it  remains 
for  the  advertiser  merely  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  style, 
appearance,  texture,  price,  etc.  In  doing  this,  a  picture  of 
the  article  itself,  if  it  is  susceptible  of  such  treatment,  will 
convey  concrete  and  specific  information  that  might  be  lost 
in  written  description.  It  is  very  important  that  illustrations 
of  this  class  shall  not  only  do  full  justice  to  the  article 
depicted  but  that  they  shall  also  bring  out  and  make  instantly 
apparent  the  chief  selling  points  claimed  for  the  commodity, 
so  far  as  a  picture  can.  This  is  where  the  illustration  should 
truly  illustrate.  In  an  advertisement  of  stylish  shoes,  it 
would   not  be  wise    to  use   a  cut    showing  an  out-of-date 
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pattern.     If  a  piece  of  furniture  is  mahogany,  it  should  not 
be  pictured  as  weathered  oak. 

12.  The  illustration  in  the  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  17 
tells  the  reader  practically  nothing  about  the  stove  that  is 
advertised.  If,  instead  of  this  giant  hand  holding  aloft  a 
diminutive  toy  stove,  the  space  were  devoted  to  a  well- 
executed  picture  of  the  stove  alone,  the  illustration  would 

The  Econorar  Eclipses  Every 
Effort  in  Stove  Selling 

We  can't  belp  blowing  onr  a\7D  bornB  once  In 
a  -while.  p«rllcuUr]j-  when  our  carefully  Laid 
plana  go  through  without  the  lean  poulble 
tiitcti,  Thta  is  the  case  with  our  sIotd  bull. 
naeii   thi*   falU    everythlngr    turned    out    &<    *a 

KBdloted.  and  In   conuqueoce    thia    atore    haa 
wme   the  stove   center  of   this   part  et  the 
■tate,  backed  br  Storei   of   the  most  famoua 
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puriHMeg  and  sulcable  (or  large  room  hsuaei  *t 
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undoubtedly  attract  the  attention  of  possible  purchasers  and 
convey  to  the  reader  a  definite  selling  message. 

It  is  not  in  retail  advertising  alone  that  illustrations  of 
the  article  itself  are  found  to  be  useful.  Many  general  and 
mail-order  advertisements  are  also  illustrated  in  this  manner, 

13.  There  is  nothing  unique  iibout  the  advertisement 
shown  in  Fig.  18,  nor  does  human  interest  enter  into  it,  yet 
it  is  one  that  will  make  sales,  for  it  shows  an  inkstand  of  a 
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good  design  and  then  tells  all  about  this  inkstand.  The 
advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  19  is  likewise  well  illustrated; 
it  brings  out  in  an  artistic  illustration  a  handsome  design  in 
silver  spoons. 

Where  advertisements  are  run  on  poor  paper  and  the 
printing  is  done  at  high  speed,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
have  high-grade  illustrations;  that  is,  illustrations  that  do 
justice  to  the  articles  themselves.  But  even  where  it  is  not 
possible   to   bring    out    the    finest   efEects,   illustrations   of 


A  plam  picture  of  the  arlicle  thai  makes  an  effective  illustration' 

articles  to  be  sold  add  great  strength  to  the  advertisement, 
as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Fig.  20.  These  illustrations 
show  the  design  and  class  of  the  furniture  as  no  text 
could  do. 

The  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  21  illustrates  the  Knox 
hat  and  at  the  same  time  brings  out  tlie  strong  selling  point 
that  the  variety  in  Knox  hats  enables  every  wearer  to  get 
just  the  kind  of  hat  that  suits  hini.  Note  the  economical 
way  in  which  the  hands  are  shown. 
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14.  Sectional  Views.— It  is  occasionally  necessary  to 
show  the  inside  of  an  article,  rather  than  the  outside.  With 
machinery  or  any  mechanical  device  of  intricate  design, 
where  the  construction  and  operation  are  important  selling 
points,   and  where   these  features  might  not  otherwise  be 


understood,  the  description  is  made  clearer  and  the  argument 
stronger  if  a  sectional  view  is  shown  in  combination  with  the 
exterior  view.  A  comparison  of  the  illustrations  shown  in 
Figs.  18  and  22  will  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  sectional 
view  in  describing  some  articles.  The  claims  for  these  two 
inkstands  are  almost  the  same,  and  while  the  illustration  in 
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Fig.  18  is  very  attractive,  it  is  not  so  convincing  as  the  other, 
because  it  does  not  show  how  the  inkstand  operates.  The 
advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  23  illustrates  another  example 
of  this  kind.  The  coffee  pot  is  not  much  different  from  any 
other  so  far  as  external  appearance  is  concerned.  It  is  the 
sectional  view  of  the  percolator,  coupled  with  the  explan- 
atory text,  that  carries  conviction.  In  the  advertisement 
shown  in  Fig.  24,  the  inside  view  of  the  furnace  is  almost 
indispensable.  

IliliUSTRATING  THK  SEI^IilNG  POINT 

15.  Chief  SelliniD^  Point, — An  illustration  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  bring  out  several  selling  points  of  an 
article;  it  may  be  stronger  if  it  is  confined  to  the  chief  sell- 
ing point.  The  chief  selling  point  of  the  Iver  Johnson 
revolver  is  that  it  cannot  be  fired  unless  the  trigger  is  pulled, 
and  as  the  possibility  of  accidental  discharge  is  what  keeps 
many  persons  from  owning  revolvers,  the  one  who  con- 
ceived this  idea  exercised  excellent  judgment  in  adopting  an 
illustration  that  emphasized  this  strong  selling  point.  The 
Shredded-Wheat  illustration  shown  in  Fig.  15  brings  out 
only  the  selling  point  that  eating  Shredded  Wheat  will  help 
persons  become  strong  and  healthy.  Shredded  Wheat  has 
other  good  selling  points — the  cleanliness,  for  instance, 
with  which  it  is  prepared — but  it  is  not  necessary  for  this 
illustration  to  deal  with  more  than  one  point. 

16.  Showing:  Article  in  Use. — It  is  not  always  enough 
to  show  the  article  or  to  bring  out  a  selling  point.  When 
there  is  sufficient  space,  some  articles  should  be  shown  in 
use.  An  illustration  that  shows  the  article  in  use  lends  a 
realism  to  the  advertisement  that  is  lacking  when  the  article 
appears  by  itself.  The  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  25,  for 
instance,  is  made  much  more  attractive  by  showing  the 
girl  playing  the  piano  than  it  would  be  if  the  piano  were 
shown  alone.  In  looking  at  the  illustration,  the  reader 
unconsciously  thinks  of  the  enjoyment  that  the  children  are 
having,  and  this  serves  to  strengthen  the  impression. 
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to  physicians  and  economists  for  years,  but 
until  now  no  system  or  device  has  lieen  per- 
fected whereby  this  great  necessity  might  be 
met.   The  Shaver  System,  therefore,  marks 


in  the  u: 


iofso 


With  the  Shaver  System'  the  hand  never 
'comes  in  contact  with  the  cake. itself,  which 
is  contained  wlthb  the  granulaior,  and  by 
simply  turning  the  handle  each  user  has  his 
individual  supply  of  fresh,  pure  soap,  un- 
contamtnaled  by  previous  contact.  More- 
over, it  saves  from  35  to  50  pet  cent,  not 
only  because  the  loss  and  waste  of  soap  is 
prevented,  but  also  because  less  soap  is 
actually  required,  in  this  form — that  is  lo 
say,  the  soap  is  cut  from  the  cake  and  falls 


pVERYBODY  nowada)-s  is  familiar  vrith 
^-*  ihe  germ  theory.  Germs  travel  by  con- 
tact, and  the  commonest  jioint  of  contact 
is  through  our  hands.  When  we  consider 
that  a  cake  of  soap  carries  the  eKiclions  and 
dirt  of  previous  contact,  and  that  there  is  no 
telling  what  disease  germs  may  have  been 
deposited  upon  il.  it  is  not  only  revolting 
to  a  person  of 

but  a  positive 

health.  This  is 
especially  true 
in  public  lava- 
lories,    where    i 
great  numbers    1 
daily  use  soap 

previous  con- 

and  is  only  to  a        ■"' '""  ■"  i">«-"r« 
degree  less  true  in  semipublic  places,  insti- 
tutions, offices  and  even  in  the  home  itselt 
The  crying  need,  therefore,  for  a  belter 
way  of  using  toilet  soap  has  been  obvious 


into  the  hand  in  light,  feathery  flakes,  thin- 
ner than  any  Spider  web,  and  the  lather 
obtained  is  muchmore  luxurious  and  cleans- 
ing than  il  would  be  possible  (o  get  from  a 
cake  of  soap  by  the  old  method  of  use. 

Although  only  recently  introduced,  the 
Shaver  Sj'slem  is  being  adopted  everywhere," 
by  schools,  banks,  dube,  dry  goods  stores, 
hotels,  railroad  and  steamship  companies, 
factories,  theaters  and  private  residences. 

We  manufacture  a  small  Granulator  for 
home  use.  Every  refined  home  should  have 
il  in  the  bathroom.    It  is  easily  attached. 

Send  tor  our  explanatory  booklet,  "The 
Modern  Way  to  Use  Soap,"  giving  full  par- 
ticulars as  10  cost  and  installation. 

HvciEsic  Soap  GkANULAios  Company, 

ijj-iig  Fulton  Street.  New  York. 
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Illustrations  that  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  article  so  satis- 
factorily as  those  in  the  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  26, 
make  an  advertising  story  that  is  as  interesting  as  many  of 
the  reading  articles  of  a  magazine. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  showing  an  article  in  actual  use,  it 
is  better  to  reproduce  some  of  the  work  that  the  article  can 
do.  In  the  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  27,  the  three  small 
illustrations  bring  out  clearly  the  kind  of  work  the  Bates 
numbering  machine  can  do. 


le  HDd  (he  three  litDds  of  work 


17.     Illustrations  of  Human  Interest. — It  has  already 

been  suggested  that  an  illustration  of  a  happy-looking  woman 
or  a  bright  child  can  be  adapted  to  many  different  kinds  of 
advertisements.  Such  illustrations  lend  human  interest 
to  advertisements.  The  illustrations  in  Figs.  28  and  29  are 
examples  of  the  value  of  human  interest.  The  one  shown 
in  Fig,  29  is  from  an  excellent  photograph  and  the  headline 
of  the  advertisement  is  cleverly  worded.  This  advertise- 
ment would  be  stronger,  however,  if  it  gave  some  reason 
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for  the  superiority  of  Nestl^'s  food,  and  in  this  respect  is 
inferior  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

It  is  possible  to  make  an  attractive  illustration  out  of  a 
suit  of  clothes,  but  the  undertaking;  is  made  much  easier  by 
introducing  the  figure  of  a  man  and  showing  the  clothes  on 
the  man,  as  in  Fig.  30, 

There  is  nothing  particularly  attractive  in  a  bathing  suit, 
but  show  one  in  use,  as  in  Fig.  31,  and  immediately  the 
enjoyment  of  an  exhilarating  bath  at  the  seashore  is  strongly 
suggested. 

Unusual  Values  in  Bathing  Suits. 
Saving  About  a  TKird  of  Usual  Prices. 

riKA-GOlNG  GIBLS  mud  all  raniDinltr  who  mjor  • 
>>  phmn  bl  tU  mtir  mt  Chli  seuon  KiU  b*  IntenitBl  In 
*^  tbs  DotewortliT  ■howing  ud  th>  naUwortlu'  VALUES 


The  flluitrallon  In  IhU  advenlsement  )■  made  much  strooEer  by  showlns  bathlnK 

An  Easter  hat  will  look  more  attractive  if  it  is  illustrated 
on  the  head  of  a  pretty  woman. 

t8.  The  plan  of  introducing  the  human  figure  for  the 
purpose  of  .attracting  attention  operates  successfully  with  a 
great  many  subjects,  though  not  so  strongly  with  some  as 
with  others.  It  would  not  be  advisable,  for  instance,  to 
bring  in  the  entire  figure  of  a  man  to  illustrate  a  cravat,  but 
an  illustration  of  the  neck  and  head  of  a  pleased  man  tying 
a  cravat  would  be  permissible,  provided  it  were  made  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  cravat  prominently;  or  the 
cravat  mi'ght  be  shown  tied  on  a  collar.  However,  a  cravat 
is  such  a  small  article  that  there  is  danger  of  making  an 
illustration  of  it  secondary  in  importance  if  other  objects 
are  introduced.  Fig.  32,  showing  the  cravat  by  itself,  is  a 
very  fine  example  of  illustration. 

Fig,  33  shows  the  overuse  of   the  human  figure.     The 
fountain  pen  is  so  small  a  part  of  the  illustration  that  the 
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tatn'pen'.  which  is  the  real  subjecl  of  ilie 
advertisement.  Is  not  broughl  out 

advertisement  is  not  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  any 
one  wishing  to  purchase  an  article  of  this  kind.  It  would 
be  better  to  show  a  hand  using  a  pen,  or  the  pen  by  itself. 

19.  Excellent  judament  was  exercised  in  designing  the 
illustration  used  in  the  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  34.  By 
showing  the  revolver  alone  and  then  the  background,  siig- 
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gesting  how  the  revolver  may  be  used  in  an  agreeable 
pastime,  both  the  article  and  its  use  are  demonstrated  to 
advantage;  one  illustration  being  dark  and  the  other  light, 
neither  lessens  the  efEect  of  the  other.  If  only  the  revolver 
in  use  at  target  practice  were  shown,  the  reader  of  the 
advertisement  would  not  be  able  to  tell  what  it  looks  like. 

A     similar    plan    was    followed    in    designing    Fig.    35. 
Here,  the  article  is  shown  along  with  the  upper  part  of  the 


A  canibinatiOTi  illustralion,  tbaviioz  (he  article  and  also  its  use 

figure  of  a  man  that  is  evidently  using  a  Krementz  button 
with  satisfaction. 

20.  Use  of  Advertiser's  Portriiit.  The  advertising 
value  of  the  advertiser's  portrait  depends  on  what  it  stands 
for  relative  to  the  article  advertised.  If  the  business  is  such 
that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  personal  trust  in  the  adver- 
tiser on  the  part  oE  the  customer,  it  would  probably  be 
advantageous  to  pnblish  the  advertiser's  portrait  in  the 
advertisements,  provided,  however,  that  his  likeness  is  one 
that  refleii-;  hfmesty  and  trustworthiness  and  tends  to  inspire 
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confidence.  In  the  advertisement  shown  in  Fig,  36  the 
portrait  of  Tom  L.  Johnson  is  used  to  emphasize  the  bank's 
integrity  and  popularize  it  with  "the  people." 

If  the  advertiser  desires  a  trade  mark  that  cannot  be 
easily  imitated,  his  own  face  may  be  the  best  identification 
mark  that  he  can  use.  A  good  example  of  this  use  of  a  por- 
trait is  found  in  the  advertisements  of  Mennen's  talcum 
powder,  as  shown  in  Fig.  37.  Mennen's  face  appears  in 
every  advertisement  and  on  every  box  of  this  powder.    There 
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are  scores  of  talcum  powders  in  the  market,  many  of 
which  look  like  Mennen's,  smell  like  Mennen's,  and  are  put 
in  packages  like  Mennen's,  but  only  the  Mennen  packages 
bear  his  face.  True,  an  imitator  might  print  his  own  face 
on  his  powder  boxes,  but  that  would  not  hurt  Mennen's 
business  unless  the  imitator's  face  and  his  name  were  very 
similar  to  Mennen's,  In  such  a  case,  however,  he  would 
probably  be  enjoined  by  law. 
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21.  Some  modest,  unassumingr  advertisers  will  not  use 
their  portraits  in  advertisements,  on  the  theory  that  their 
goods  are  for  sale,  not  themselves.  But  many  advertisers 
are  actually  trading  on  their  judgment,  their  experience,  their 
knowledge,  or  their  reputation;  and  when  such  is  the  case, 
the  more  personal  and  **man  to  man"  the  advertising  is,  the 
better.  A  portrait  that  looks  straight  into  the  reader's  eye 
suggests  sincerity  and  conviction  and  compels  attention. 
This  is  especially  true  in  mail-order  advertising,  in  which  the 
reader  is  asked  to  entrust  money  or  property  to  the  adver- 
tiser. The  portrait  of  an  honest-looking  man  inspires  con- 
fidence. 

It  is  said  that  some  advertisers  whose  own  portraits  are  not 
desirable  for  advertising  purposes  use  portraits  of  some  fine- 
appearing  individuals  that  may  or  may  not  actually  exist. 
Often,  the  face  of  an  advertiser  acquires  such  an  advertising 
value  that  it  can  be  used  profitably  even  after  his  death.  For 
example,  Mr.  Mennen  is  dead,  but  his  portrait  still  serves  as 
a  valuable  trade  mark. 

In  advertisements  of  novelties,  patented  articles,  etc.,  the 
advertiser's  portrait  is  usually  unnecessary  and  undesirable, 
as  the  space  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  in  describing 
the  article  and  its  merits.  It  is  common  for  the  inexperienced 
advertiser  to  make  an  injudicious  use  of  his  portrait. 

22.  Imagfliiary  Characters  In  Advertisements. — A 

method  of  illustrating  advertisements  that  has  long  found 
favor  with  advertisers,  is  the  introduction  of  such  imaginary 
characters  as  *'Sunny  Jim"  in  the  Force  breakfast -food 
advertisement  of  a  few  years  ago,  the  **Uneeda  Boy"  in  the 
advertisements  of  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  **Phoebe 
Snow"  in  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  advertisements,  etc. 
The  advertising  value  of  such  illustrations  depends  largely 
on  their  relevancy  to  the  article  advertised.  It  is  noticeable 
that  imaginary  characters  are  most  popular  with  advertisers 
of  articles  that  are  staple  rather  than  novel,  and  concerning 
which  it  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  write  a  **selling-point" 
advertisement. 
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The  small  citizens  find 
"FORCE"  delicious,  too. 

it's  a  simple,  hearty,  whole* 
some,  perfect  food, — fills  out  their 
ribs  and  rounds  out  their  little 
arms  and  legs  with  firm,  solid  flesh 
that's  very  diff^ent  from  mere  fat. 

*'  FORCE  "  is  precisely  the 
natural  and  part-way  digested  food 
little  folk  ought  to  have. 

They  find  a  way  to  tell  you 
they  like  it,  too,  before  they  leam 
to  talk  English. 
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23.  Consider,  for  example,  the  breakfast  food  known  as 
"Force."  Just  where  it  varies  in  composition  from  the  half 
hundred  other  breakfast  foods  has  not  been  well  advertised. 
However,  the  advertiser  of  this  product  has  spent  much 
money  in  making:  public  the  doings  of  Sunny  Jim,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  morose  and  altogfether  disag^reeable 
person  before  eating:  Force,  but  who  afterwards  became  the 
embodiment  of  g:ood  cheer.  It  was  a  modem  adaptation  of 
the  old  advertising:  idea  of  showing:  a  picture  of  the  user 
**before  taking:*'  and  another  **after  taking:.*'  Undoubtedly, 
the  freakishness  of  this  advertising  attracted  attention  more 
quickly  than  would  a  dig:nified  and  sensible  presentation  of 
the  merits  of  the  article.  Curiosity  impelled  first  purchases 
of  Force.  Subsequent  sales  depended,  of  course,  on  the 
merit  of  the  article.  After  a  campaign  of  this  kind  of  adver- 
tising, a  change  took  place.  Sunny  Jim  was  continued  in 
the  advertisements,  and  became  a  trade  mark  of  national 
acquaintance,  but  the  text  of  the  advertisements  changed 
from  childish  chatter  to  plain,  common-sense  talk  about  the 
food  value  of  Force  (see  Fig.  38). 

The  advertising  of  Omega  Oil  ran  the  same  course  as 
Force,  and  so  will  any  advertising  campaign  that  is  begun 
on  a  freak  basis. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  about  Sunny  Jim  as  an  adver- 
tising idea  is:  (1)  He  was  novel,  and  hence  temporarily 
attractive;  (2)  he  lent  to  the  advertising  an  air  of  optimism, 
and  suggested  that  **good  digestion  waits  on  appetite"  and 
health  and  cheerfulness  on  Force;  and  (3)  he  interested 
children,  whose  mothers  may  have  bought  Force  for  them 
at  their  suggestion. 

24,  The  Uneeda  Boy  has  a  better  excuse  for  existence 
than  has  Sunny  Jim.  The  main  selling  point  of  the  National 
Biscuit  Company's  package  goods  is  that,  because  of  a 
moisture-proof  package,  they  are  kept  dry  and  therefore 
fresh.  Baked  goods  packed  in  barrels  or  boxes  stand  around 
in  stores  for  some  time,  absorb  moisture,  and  become  stale. 
The  Uneeda  Boy  is  always  dressed  in  a  waterproof  coat,  and 


Af   All  Times 
In  All  Seasons 
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carries  a  moisture-proof  package  of  Uneeda  g:oods,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  39.  This  character,  then,  stands  for  something.  He 
illustrates  the  main  selling  point  of  the  package  baked 
goods,  and  while  he  is  never  amusing,  freakish,  nor  espe- 
cially attractive,  he  is  unquestionably  of  greater  advertising 
value  for  Uneeda  goods  than  Sunny  Jim  is  for  Force. 

25.  The  character,  **Phoebe  Snow,**  used  in  the  adver- 
tisements of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  (see  Fig.  40)  is  also 
relevant  to  the  advertiser's  purpose,  which  is  to  point  out 
the  cleanliness  of  travel  on  the  Lackawanna.  Most  railroads 
burn  bituminous  coal  in  their  engines.  The  Lackawanna 
uses  anthracite  coal  on  its  passenger  trains,  and  this  does 
not  smoke  to  any  extent  nor  cause  many  cinders  to  blow  into 
the  'coaches.  Because  of  the  cleanliness  of  these  coaches, 
Phoebe  Snow,  when  traveling  on  this  road,  is  able  to  wear  a 
white  costume,  which  she  finds  as  spotless  at  the  end  of  her 
journey  as  it  was  at  the  start.  This  character  is  doubtless 
of  great  advertising  value  to  the  Lackawanna,  because  it 
illustrates  the  main  point  of  the  advertiser's  argument. 
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HOW  AND  WHEN  TO  USB 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


PREIilMINARY  IliliUSTRATION  ANAIjYSIS 

26.  Before  deciding:  to  illustrate  an  advertisement,  it  will 
be  well  for  the  writer  to  consider  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  the  advertisement  one  that  can  be  made  more 
effective  by  the  use  of  an  illustration?  That  is,  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  will  an  illustrated  advertisement  attract 
attention,  picture  the  article  in  the  reader's  mind,  or  convey 
a  selling  message  better  than  an  all-type  advertisement? 

2.  If  the  advertisement  should  be  illustrated,  what  shall 
be  the  character  of  the  illustration?  Shall  it  be  a  suggestive 
picture;  a  strict  reproduction  of  the  article;  a  sectional  view 
showing  how  the  article  is  made  or  how  it  operates;  an 
illustration  showing  the  article  in  use;  an  illustration  con- 
taining the  element  of  human  interest;  or  two  or  more  of 
these  combined? 

3.  Will  the  selected  illustration  attract  and  hold  favorable 
attention,  create  desire,  and  carry  conviction? 

4.  Will  the  illustration  be  in  harmony  with  the  general 
plan  of  the  advertisement? 

5.  What  space  shall  be  given  to  the  illustration?  Can 
the  same  idea  be  presented  as  effectively  in  less  space? 

6.  Shall  more  than  one  illustration  be  used? 

7.  By  what  process  shall  the  illustration  be  reproduced? 

8.  How  shall  the  illustration  be  placed  in  the  advertise- 
ment so  that  it  may  be  most  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  may 
effectively  accomplish  its  purpose? 
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WHEN  TO  IliliUSTRATE  ADVERTISEMENTS 

27,  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  rigid  rule  directing 
when  an  advertisement  should  be  illustrated  and  when  it 
should  not.  There  are  very  few  advertisements  that  cannot 
be  improved  by  a  good  illustration;  and  there  is  no  adver- 
tisement that  cannot  spare  a  poor  one.  Pictures  in  advertise- 
ments should  reinforce  the  copy.  They  should  attract  atten- 
tion, describe  the  goods,  or  create  desire.  If  they  do  not 
perform  these  functions  in  a  better,  stronger,  and  more 
direct  manner  than  the  copy  alone  can  do,  they  are  occupy- 
ing valuable  space  without  giving  adequate  return.  That 
the  object  of  advertisements  is  to  sell  something,  applies  to 
every  detail  of  an  advertisement  with  equal  force.  Any 
part  that  does  not  perform  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
work  should  either  be  changed  to  meet  these  requirements 
or  be  eliminated  altogether.  This  refers  no  less  to  illustra- 
tions than  it  does  to  copy. 

28,  Conditions  That  Govern  the  Use  of  Illustra- 
tions.— The  most  important  conditions  to  be  considered  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  illustrate  an  advertisement  are: 
(1)  The  character  of  the  commodity  to  be  advertised;  (2) 
the  nature  of  the  copy  to  be  used;  (3)  the  class  of  readers 
to  be  appealed  to;  and  (4)  the  space  that  the  advertisement 
is  to  occupy.  These  conditions  vary  widely,  and  where  one 
of  them  would  seem  to  argue  against  an  illustration,  the 
weight  of  another  may  be  favorable  to  its  use.  For  example, 
a  bank  advertising  in  a  popular  medium  for  savings  accounts 
might  profitably  use  a  picture  suggestive  of  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  thrift.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  insti- 
tution soliciting  commercial  accounts  or  offering  bonds  for 
sale  will  do  well  to  confine  its  advertising  to  plain,  dignified, 
conservative,  all-type  advertisements. 

In  advertisements  that  are  not  illustrated,  the  copy  must 
be  exceptionally  strong,  logical,  and  convincing.  The 
descriptions  must  be  vividly  realistic  and  the  language  terse 
and  forceful.     The  advertisement  shown  in  Fis:.  41  would 


$5  Now  Saves 
$2.50  Later 

WHEN  we  first  announced  that  the  price  of 
McClure's  would  be  advanced  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50,  but  that  we  would  accept  sub- 
scriptions for  two  years  at  $2.00  or  five  years  at 
$5.00,  among  the  first  replies  -were  three  firom  three 
eager  subscribers  who  sent  us  ten  dollars  for  ten 
years.  We  took  them,  and  if  any  one  else  insists  we 
will  give  him  ten  years  for  ten  dollars. 

A  GREAT  MANY  READERS  OF  McCLURE'S  who  would 
rather  pay  $1.50  a  year  than  do  without  McClure's,  have  never- 
theless taken  advantag^e  of  our  offer  to  get  the  magazine  at  the 
old  rate  for  a  little  longer. 

IF  YOU  ARE  ONE  OF  THOSE  who  read  and  like  McClure's, 
and  have  not  yet  sent  in  your  subscription,  do  so  now.  This  offer 
holds  good  only  a  short  time  longer.  $5.00  sent  today  will  buy 
in  subscriptions  to  McClure*s  Magazine  what  will  cost  $7.50  a 
little  later.  The  subscribers  who  sent  ten  dollars  are  saving  five 
dollars  and  insuring  a  monthly  visit  from  the  best  and  most  gen- 
erous all-around  magazine  published. 

WE  HAVE  ALWAYS  GIVEN  SOMETHING  more  than  a 
dollar  magazine  when  McClure's  was  a  dollar.  We  will  give  some« 
thing  more  than  a  doUar-and-a-half  magazine  now  that  McClure's 
it  $1.50.    The  point  is,  send  the  money— $2.00  to  $5.00— today. 

McClure's 
Magazine 

53  East  23d  St,  New  York 


Fig.  41 
An  advertisement  that  does  not  need  an  illustration 
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S:aiii  very  little  from  an  illustration;  that  shown  in  Fis:.  42  is 
also  strong:  without  illustration,  but  it  would  be  helped  a 
little  by  a  portrait  of  the  advertiser;  provided  his  face  is  one 
that  su£:g:ests  sincerity  and  inspires  confidence. 

29.     Since  there  are  usually  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
an  advertisement  may  be  illustrated  so  as  to  attract,  interest, 


THE  income  that  oatlhcs  700 — that's  tile 
'  UHuraooe.     It  is  the  salary  that  goes  on. 
Bat  men  don't  often  think  of  it  ^at  way. 
They're  more  inclined  to  look  opoo  insur- 
ance as  some  *<  come4Mck-lo-me  "  invest- 
ment.    They've  been  taught  to  think  so.     Bot  it's  a 
mistake ;  a  wrong  way  to  look  at  it. 

It's  the  selfish  view  to  take  of  insnrance.  Doesn't 
gire  a  man  nearly  the  aadifrction  he  gets  from  think- 
ing of  his  fiunily's  futwe. 

Which  way  do  yon  look  at  it?  As  an  invest- 
mcnt,  or  as  protection?  I'd  like  to  know.  Write 
and  tell  me.  It  is  my  duty  to  do  exactly  right  by  you 
if  I'd  do  exactly  right  by  insurance.  So  let  me  know, 
and  I'll  set  you  right. 

Particttlarly  do  I  want  to  correspond  with  yoa  if 
you  are  on  a  salary,  where  you  have  to  make  erery 
cent  telU  where  you  have  to  turn  pennies  over  care- 
AiUy.  You  are  the  man  who  really  needs  insurance 
most,— that  is,  insurance  of  the  ptotecdoo-for-the- 
&mily  kind.  After  all  that's  the  only  kind  that  is 
genuinely  insurance. 

Don't  think  I'll  consider  it  a  bother  if  you  write 
me  personally  about  it.  Talk  right  out  in  meeting, 
say  what  you  think  and  how  you  feel  about  it.  I'll 
reply  just  as  ftvnkly  and  be  just  as  plain. 

It  may  be  a  new  way  to  haiidle  life  insurance, 
but  I  know  it's  the  right  way. 
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Fig.  42 

The   only   kind   of   Illustration   that  would  help   this 

advertisement  would  be  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Tatlock. 

The  advertisement  is  of  the  personal  kind, 

and    if    his    face    is    one    that    would 

inspire  confidence,  his  portrait  could 

be   used   to    advantasfe 

and  convince,  it  is  important  to  select  the  one  that  will  be 
most  effective.  In  some  cases,  a  plain  reproduction  of  the 
article  is  the  strong:est  illustration  that  can  be  used,  and  at 
other  times  a  suggestive  picture  is  the  best.     Often,  where 
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the  article  may  be  pictured  faithfully,  the  suggestive  picture, 
through  its  subtle  influence  on  the  senses  or  emotions,  will 
make  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  reader.  For  example,  the 
picture  of  the  brown,  plump,  handsomely  garnished  turkey 
shown  in  Fig.  43,  when  coupled  with  the  explanatory  text,  is 
more  tempting  to  the  reader  than  a  cut  showing  a  can  of 
Armour's  extract  of  beef,  although  it  is  the  extract  that  is 
being  advertised.  In  the  advertisement  shown  in  Fig,  44, 
the  picture  of  the  strong  man  forces  the  reader  to  believe  in 
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the  health-  and  strength-giving  powers  of  deep  breathing. 
In  both  Figs.  43  and  44,  the  illustrations  are  purely  sugges- 
tive. They  in  no  way  show  the  commodity  advertised,  still 
they  carry  conviction.  However,  notwithstanding  the  value 
of  illustrations  of  this  class  when  well  chosen,  they  should 
never  be  used  unless  they  fit  into  the  text  perfectly  and 
appeal  strongly  to  the  senses  of  the  reader.  In  Fig.  45  is 
shown  a  misapplication  of  the  suggestive  picture.  In  this 
case  there  is  no  connection  (excepi  a  poor  pun)  between  the 
carnations  and  the  "Incarnation  of  Efficiency,"  It  is  probable 
that  many  did  not  even  see  the  pun. 
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30.  Illustrations  that  are  easier  to  handle,  and  as  a  rule 
more  effective,  are  those  which  show  the  article  advertised 
and  also  suggest  its  use  or  other  quality.  The  cut  in  the 
advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  46  is  of  this  nature.  It  shows 
the  exerciser  and  also  demonstrates  how  this  apparatus  exer- 
cises all  the  muscles.  Fig.  47  also  shows  a  particularly 
good  example  of  this  class  of  illustration.  The  picture  in 
this  advertisement  gives  a  clear  idea  of  how  the  bread  maker 
looks  and  how  it  operates,  and  also  introduces  the  element 
of  human  interest  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  space. 
This  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  judicious  use  of  an 
illustration  in  a  small  space,  and  it  should  be  studied  closely, 
both  in  regard  to  the  excellent  demonstration  of  the  article 
and  to  the  economical  use  of  space.  Observe  carefully  how 
most  of  the  figure  of  the  woman  was  excluded;  only  the  part 
necessary  to  show  the  operation  of  the  bread  maker  and  to 
lend  human  interest  was  included.  This  dividing  of  the 
figure  saved  much  costly  space.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that 
most  designers  of  advertisements  would  have  brought  in 
the  entire  figure  of  the  woman  and  thus  made  the  use  of 
more  space  necessary  without  any  gain  in  strength.  As  this 
advertisement  appeared  originally  in  a  publication  in  which 
space  sells  at  $4  a  line,  the  saving  can  be  appreciated. 
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HARMONY    BETWEEN    ILLUSTRATION    AND    COPY 

31,  Before  using  an  illustration,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
analyzed  not  only  to  determine  whether  it  will  perform  the 
function  desired  of  it,  but  also  to  decide  whether  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  general  plan  of  the  advertisement.  An 
offering  of  dainty  millinery  should  not  be  illustrated  with  a 
cut  having  stern,  heavy  outlines.  In  such  a  case,  the  drawing 
should  be  fine,  airy,  and  delicate,  so  as  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  the  illustration  of  an 
engine  should  be  of  a  firm,  bold  character,  carrying  the  idea  of 
strength  and  power. 
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SIZE    OF    ILLUSTRATION 

33.  As  a  rule,  the  illustration  should  be  as  large  as  the 
general  plan  of  the  advertisement  will  permit.  If  it  is  a 
picture  of  the  article,  it  should  be  given  space  enough  to 
bring  out  the  selling  points  clearly  and  not  leave  the  reader 
in  doubt  as  to  any  special  feature  that  may  interest  him. 

33.  Economy  of  Spa co. ^Before  determining  finally 
what  the  size  of  an  illustration  shall  be,  the  writer  should 
determine  what  is  the  smallest  space  that  will  permit  an 
effective  presentation  of  the  subject.  Economy  of  space 
may  be  accomplished  in  several  ways.  By  giving  a  figure  a 
little  different  pose  or  by  omitting  some  part  that  is  not 
needed,  it  is  often  possible  to  save  valuable  space.    A  saving 
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Fig.  48 


was  accomplished  in  Fig.  47  by  showing  only  enough  of 
the  woman's  figure  for  the  purpose  of  the  advertisement. 
A  similar  plan  was  practiced  in  the  advertisements  shown  in 
Figs.  48  and  49.  In  neither  of  these  two  figures  was  it 
necessary  to  use  the  full  figure  of  a  man  to  bring  out  clearly 
the  point  made  in  the  copy.  Figs.  47,  48,  and  49  also  show 
how  space  can  be  economized  without  loss  of  effectiveness, 
which  is  always  an  important  consideration  in  advertising. 

34.  size  of  ArtvcTtlscment  to  Illustrate. —The  size 
of  an  advertisement  does  not  always  determine  whether  it 
should  be  illustrated.  Because  an  advertisement  is  only 
1-inch,  single  column,  is  not  snlBcient  reason  for  omitting  an 
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illustration.  Many  small  advertisements  are  made  more 
effective  by  means  of  illustrations.  In  small  space,  how- 
ever, it  is  always  advisable  to  have  the  illustration  as  bold 
and  free  from  detail  as  possible.  In  such  an  advertisement, 
a  picture  of  an  intricate  character  would  not  be  suitable,  nor 
would  it  be  advisable  to  cut  down  the  copy  that  is  actually 
needed  to  give  essential  information  in  order  that  an  illustra- 
tion may  be  inserted  unless,  of  course,  the  illustration 
conveys  the  desired  information  in  a  clearer  or  more  direct 
form  than  the  copy  would. 

35.  Small  Newspaper  Advertisements. — Usually, 
small  advertisements  that  are  to  be  run  in  newspapers  cannot 
be  illustrated  so  effectively  as  advertisements  of  the  same  size 
that  are  to  appear  in  magazines.  This  is  due  in  a  degree  to 
the  cheap  paper,  poor  ink,  and  rapid  presswork,  which  are 
conditions  of  newspaper  work.  Furthermore,  newspaper 
pages  are  much  larger  than  magazine  pages,  and  there  being 
usually  more  display  on  a  page,  the  small  illustration  does 
not  stand  out. 


NUMBER    OF    ILLUSTRATIONS 

36.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  an  advertisement  of 
moderate  dimensions  one  large  cut  is  much  better  than  a 
number  of  small  ones.  Several  small  cuts  give  an  adver- 
tisement a  patched  appearance  and  as  a  rule  cannot  clearly 
and  effectively  illustrate  the  article.  Besides  this,  several 
small  cuts  will  not  attract  the  same  amount  of  attention  as  a 
large  one  occupying  the  same  space,  because  instead  of  con- 
centrating attention,  small  cuts  usually  diffuse  it. 

It  is  sometimes  advisable,  however,  to  show  more  than 
one  view  of  an  article,  as  an  exterior  view  and  an  interior 
view.  For  example,  a  machine  might  have  two  strong 
features,  one  that  is  apparent  when  the  machine  is  at  rest 
and  the  other  when  it  is  in  motion.  In  a  case  like  this,  two 
illustrations  could  be  used  to  advantage,  and  they  would 
play  an  important  part  in  telling  the  story. 
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Frequently,  it  is  necessary  to  convey  an  idea  of  variety. 
A  clothing  store,  for  instance,  may  be  offering  different 
styles  of  overcoats  in  an  overcoat  sale.  In  such  a  case, 
illustrations  of  two  models  will  convey  the  idea  of  variety 
much  better  than  one  illustration. 


CHOOSING  AN  ENGRAVING  PROCESS 

37.  The  various  engraving  processes  are  described  in 
detail  in  Engraving  and  Printing  Methods.  In  selecting  an 
engraving  process,  it  is  not  enough  for  the  ad-writer  to  con- 
sider whether  the  illustration  shall  be  a  line  engraving  or  a 
half-tone;  he  must  also  decide  whether  the  illustration  shall 
be  made  from  a  photograph,  a  wash  drawing,  a  pen-and-ink 
drawing,  or  some  other  rendering,  and  whether  it  shall  be 
simply  in  outline,  shaded,  mass-shaded,  silhouette,  or  other- 
wise. Naturally,  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  if  the  ad-writer 
could  always  decide  these  points  definitely  for  himself.  If 
he  is  not  sure  of  his  groimd,  however,  it  will  be  better  for 
him  to  seek  the  advice  of  a  good  engraver.  Any  firm  that 
produces  cuts  for  commercial  purposes  can  give  valuable 
hints  on  these  subjects.  Every  large  engraving  company 
employs  experts  that,  by  long  experience  with  all  kinds  of  illus- 
trations, know  exactly  which  method  is  best  suited  to  different 
purposes.  Some  of  these  concerns  furnish  prospective 
customers  with  drawings  for  approval,  and  any  of  them 
will  supply  samples  of  their  work  to  any  one  that  is  thinking 
of  buying  engravings. 


PIjACING  the  IL.L.U8TRATION 

38.  Almost  as  important  as  the  choice  of  an  illustration 
is  the  question  of  how  to  place  it  most  effectively.  In  many 
cases,  the  illustration  is  the  greatest  attractive  force  in  the 
advertisement;  it  is  the  **eye-catcher,'*  so  to  speak.  This 
being  true,  the  illustration  should  be  placed  so  that  a 
relation  will  be  formed  between  it  and  the  other  elements 
that  will  both  attract  and  hold  attention.     To  do  this  sue- 
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cessfully  requires  a  coherent  and  unified  arrangrement.  The 
various  parts  must  be  grouped  so  that  the  eye  will  travel 
naturally  from  one  part  to  the  other  and  easily  comprehend 
their  relation  and  significance.  In  order  to  obtain  these 
results,  all  the  details  must  be  harmonious  and  the  whole 
symmetrical  and  well  balanced. 


BALANCE 

39«  Balance  in  an  advertisement  consists  of  the  proper 
grouping  of  blacks,  grays,  and  whites  so  that  they  will  com- 
pensate one  another  and  direct  attention  toward  the  most 
important  point.  An  advertisement  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  units — the  headings,  subordinate  displays,  body  matter, 
illustrations,  border,  etc.  Each  of  these  units  has  an  attrac- 
tion value.  Their  balance  is  subject  to  laws  very  similar  to 
those  governing  the  balance  of  actual  weights.  The  follow- 
ing diagrams,  in  which  the  center  of  the  rectangle  corre- 
sponds with  the  center  of  gravity  and  the  unequal  spots 
represent  weights,  show  the  operation  of  these  laws. 

40,  As  a  physical  law,  balance  is  a  principle  that  every 
one  understands.  It  is  well  known  that  when  a  board  is 
balanced  evenly  over  a  sawhorse,  as  in  a  seesaw,  its  center 

100  ib.  SO  Ih,' 
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Fig.  50  Fig.  51 

must  be  over  the  center  of  support;  also,  that  if  a  weight  is 
placed  on  one  end  of  the  board,  the  balance  can  be  maintained 
only  by  placing  an  equal  weight  on  the  other  end,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  50.  A  weight  of  100  pounds  placed  halfway  between 
the  end  of  the  board  and  the  point  of  support,  can  be  balanced 
by  a  weight  of  50  pounds  placed  on  the  extreme  other  end, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  51. 

In  Fig.  52  are  shown  three  rectangles,  in  the  center  of  each 
of  which  is  a  spot.     These  spots  are  of  different  shapes,  but 
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balance  is  maintained  by  their  central  location  in  the  figure. 
In  Figf.  53  are  shown  two  spots  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fig.  52  (a).  They  are  the  same  size  and  shape  and  are 
spaced  equidistant  from  the  center;  they  therefore  balance 
each  other  in  the  composition.  In  Fig.  54,  the  spots  are  of 
di^erent  shapes,  but  are  of  equal  value  in  light  and  shade; 
therefore,  being  equidistant  from  the  center,  they  balance. 
In  Fig.  55  are  shown  three  spots,  two  of  which  are  each  half 

the  size  of  the  third;  these  two, 
being  together  equal  in  value  to 
the  third  one,  satisfactorily  bal- 
ance with  it  when  spaced  the 
same  distance  from  the  center  of 
the  picture,   as  shown. 

In  Fig.  56,  the  spot  a  is  twice 


the  size  of  the  spot  d,  but  is  placed  one-half  the  distance 
from  the  center  that  spot  d  is  placed.  Therefore,  the 
spots  a  and  d  are  balanced  as  they  would  be  in  mechanics. 
In  Fig.  57,  the  spot  a  is  four  times  the  size  of  the  spot  d; 
but  these  two  are  balanced  because  the  distance  ac  is 
only  one-fourth  the  distance  dc.  Just  as  the  difference 
in  the  weight  of  two   bodies   depends   partly  on  their  size 
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and  partly  on  the  weight  of  the  material  composing 
them,  so  the  difference  in  the  importance  of  two  spots  is 
determined  not  solely  on  their  relative  sizes,  but  also  on 
their  relative  light-and-shade  values.     This  is  as  shown  in 


Pio.  64 


Pig.  55 


Fig.  58,  where  the  spot  a  is  twice  the  size  of  spot  b,  but  its 
light-and-shade  value  is  only  half  as  strong  as  ^,  and  therefore 
these  two  are  balanced  when  equidistant  from  the  center  c^ 


Pio.  56 


Fig.  57 


because  this  spot  a,  being  half  as  strong,  is  twice  the  size  of 
spot  ^,  and  therefore  equal  in  value.  In  Fig.  69,  the  lighter 
value  a  is  balanced  by  the  dark  value  b,  although  the  latter 


Fig.  58 


Fig.  59 


is  only  one-fourth  the  size  of  a.  Being  one-fourth  the  size 
and  twice  the  strength  in  color,  b  has  half  the  value  of  a  and 
balances  with  a  when  placed  from  c  a  distance  twice  as  great 
as  a  is  placed. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  a  close  relationship 
exists  between  the  balancing  of  weights  and  the  balancing 
of  the  various  units  that  go  to  make  up  an  advertisement. 

41  •  In  a  good  picture,  the  center  of  balance  is  near 
the  actual  center  of  the  canvas,  but  in  an  advertisement, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  reader  begins  at  the  top,  the 

balance  centers  in  a  point  somewhat  above 
the  actual  center.  Advertisements,  title 
pages,  and  other  similar  forms  of  printed 
matter  are  usually  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye  if  balanced  on  the  central  point  of  the 
line  that  divides  the  upper  two-fifths  from 
the  lower  three-fifths,  as  shown  in  Fig.  60. 
This  simply  means  that  the  upper  two-fifths 
must  be  equivalent  in  weight  to  the  lower 
Pio.  fio  three-fifths.     As  has  already  been  shown, 

the  black  displays  have  greater  weight,  or  power  of  attrac- 
tion, than  the  gray.  Therefore,  in  making  the  upper  part 
equal  to  the  lower,  the  heavy  display  is  brought  to  the  top, 
where  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  value;  or  if  it  is  placed  near 
the  center,  a  balancing  display  is  placed  at  the  top. 


VALUE    OF    DISPLAY    UNITS 

42.  In  arranging  the  different  elements  of  an  advertise- 
ment, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  value  of  a  unit  is 
influenced  not  only  by  the  intensity  of  its  color  (black,  gray, 
etc.),  but  also  by  its  character,  size,  and  location.  Every 
part  of  an  advertisement  has  some  attraction  value;  even 
unoccupied  white  space  attracts  by  its  contrast.  Any  dis- 
play element  has  greater  attraction  when  isolated  than  when 
placed  in  close  proximity  to  other  display  of  nearly  the  same 
value.  A  unit  at  the  bottom  of  an  advertisement  is  less 
attractive  than  one  at  the  top;  a  unit  at  the  edge  has  greater 
weight  than  one  at  the  center.  Two  or  more  closely  associ- 
ated units  should  be  considered  as  one,  and  their  united 
center  is  the  point  on  which  they  balance  with  other  units. 
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43.  Position  of  the  Chief  Units. — As  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  other  elements  of  an  advertisement  depends 
somewhat  on  the  position  of  the  most  important  unit,  it  is 
essential  to  good  balance  that  the  unit  having  the  greatest 
attraction  should  receive  first  attention.  Thus,  if  the  illus- 
tration is  the  strongest  single  unit  (and  it  usually  is),  it 
should  be  placed  where  it  will  be  most  effective,  and  then 
the  other  units  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  will  be  subordinate  to  it  and  still  compensate  for  its 
extra  weight.  _ 

PLACING    OF    SINGLE     ILLUSTRATIONS 

44.  There  are  a  number  of  positions  in  which  an  illus- 
tration may  be  placed,  each  one  of  which  is  better  than  the 
others  under  varying  circumstances,  depending  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  advertisement,  the  character  of  the  illustration, 
and  other  display  elements.  The  principal  positions  are  the 
four  corners,  the  top,  the  bottom,  the  right  or  left  side,  and 
the  center. 

45.  Illustration  at  Center  of  Balance. — Perhaps  the 
simplest  scheme  of  display,  when  a  single  large  cut  is  to  be 
used,  is  to  place  it  at  the  center  of  balance.  In  this  way, 
the  illustration  will  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the  problem 
of  balance,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  balance  the 
other  units.  In  the  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  34,  the 
central  location  of  the  revolver  gives  it  prominence  and  at 
the  same  time  prevents  it  from  overbalancing  the  other  units 
of  the  advertisement.  This  advertisement  is  a  trifle  '^bottom 
heavy"  on  account  of  the  light  character  of  the  illustration  at 
the  top  and  the  heavy  display  at  the  bottom.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  not  a  serious  fault,  because  the  upper  part  of 
the  advertisement  is  of  a  subordinate  character  and  the  eye 
travels  naturally  from  the  principal  unit  to  the  reading 
matter  that  follows.  The  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  18 
furnishes  another  example  of  a  heavy  cut  placed  in  this 
manner.  In  this  example,  however,  the  heavy  display  type 
aids  in  preserving  the  balance. 
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46.  Illustration  at  Top  of  Advertisement. — Placing 
the  cut  at  the  top  of  the  advertisement  affords  another  easy 
means  of  securing  prominence*  for  the  illustration  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  balance  to  the  advertisement.  This  plan 
is  especially  effective  when  the  illustration  occupies  a  rela- 
tively large  space.  The  illustrations  shown  in  Figs.  43 
and  49  are  good  examples.  In  each  of  these  advertisements, 
the  illustration  is  an  excellent  eye-catcher,  and  the  eye 
moves  naturally  from  the  picture  to  the  reading  matter.  In 
Figs.  61,  62,  63,  and  64  are  shown  variations  of  this  style  of 
setting  that  suggest  the  many  forms  this  idea  may  take. 
Each  of  these  advertisements  presents  a  marked  example  of 
attractive  arrangement  and  good  balance. 

47.  Illustration  In  an  Upper  Corner. — Single  illus- 
trations, if  not  too  large,  can  be  attractively  displayed  in  one 
of  the  upper  corners  of  an  advertisement.  This  arrangement 
is  rendered  more  effective,  however,  if  there  is  a  close  con- 
nection between  the  illustration  and  the  heading.  In  the 
advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  65,  the  cut  is  attractively  placed 
in  this  manner.  Fig.  66  shows  another  example  in  which 
the  illustration  is  skilfully  displayed  in  an  upper  corner  of 
the  advertisement. 

48.  Illustration  in  Full  Ijeng^tli  of  Advertisement. 

Sometimes,  when  the  space  is  not  very  deep,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  cut  to  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  advertisement. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  16.  When 
given  this  position,  if  the  subject  will  permit,  the  illustration 
should  not  be  more  than  one-third  the  width  of  the  entire 
advertisement,  otherwise  a  one-sided  effect  will  result.  An 
exception  to  this  rule  is  when  the  illustration  is  of  an 
extremely  light  character,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  16. 
With  an  illustration  of  this  kind,  however,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  get  a  similar  tone  in  the  typography.  Heavy 
display  type  and  black  borders  would  be  inharmonious. 
In  Fig.  67,  a  very  striking  effect  is  secured  by  allowing  the 
cut  to  occupy  one  side  of  a  long,  narrow  advertisement. 
In  this   advertisement,  the  illustration,  although  attractive 
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its  the  best  shoe  insurance  on  earth. 
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in  itself,  overshadows  the  text  to  a  noticeable  degree.  By 
placing  an  advertisement  like  this  in  an  outside  column, 
so  that  the  half-tone  will  be  next  to  the  margin,  this  e£Eect 
may  be  obviated  to  some  extent.  A  closer  setting  of  the 
reading  matter  will  also  help  to  overcome  this  objection. 
49.  Working  Illustration  Into  the  Border. — Fig.  68 
shows  how  an  illustration  can  be  very  attractively  worked 
into  the  border.  In  advertisements  similar  to  this,  where 
the  outlines  of  the  space  devoted  to  type  are  very  irregular, 


more  symmetrical  results  can  be  obtained  by  making  the 
type  follow  closely  the  lines  of  the  illustration  or  the 
border,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  rule  is  exemplified  in 
Figs.  2  and  15. 

60.  Diagonal  Arrangements  of  Illustrations. — It 
rarely  happens  that  an  illustration  will  lend  itself  to  the 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig,  69,  The  plan  of  display  is 
sufficiently  out  of  the  ordinary  to  attract  attention,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  illustration  exhibits  the  vitally  important 
features  of  the  gun  without  any  unnecessary  waste  of  space. 
207— ir 
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The  stock  and  barrels,  which  look  verjr  much  the  same  in  all 
guns,  are  not  shown,  thus  permitting  a  bolder  view  of  the 
parts  specifically  treated  in  the  text.  In  an  advertisement  of 
this  character,  it  is  necessary  to  fill  the  space  closely  if  a 

The  Cuimiiig  of  Cookery 

4[,  When  appetite  wait*  oa  baDger,  the  pIcMore  of. 
eatiDg  ii  confined  to  the  flavor — then  ay  not  to 
ntiify  hunger,  but  rather  to  dtUhtc  the  palate  and 
Mart  the  gaitric  juices  flowing  that  hanger  ttur 
beckon  appetite.  .-.Try  ihii  with  your  huibant^ 
ircah  from  the  office  with  the  care*  of  baunct* 
paramoimt.  You  tempt  him,  you  abvtract  him,  he 
talki,  be  eaU  atid  he  lives  to  enjoy  and  not  to  exilt. 
41,  The  palate  tempting  Soup,  the  kind  that  mikei  jroar 
mouih  water,  i>  beat  made  with  Armour's  Extract  or  Beef, 
the  bat  eitract  of  the  beat  beef.  "Culiniry  Wrinkles," 
•cnt  Iree,  tells  how  tb  make  that  kind  of  soup,  how  to  make 
tich  and  wholesome  gravis  and  how  to  ii»ke  the  left-oven 
of  today  into  dainty  bits  for  tomorrow. 
41.  Buy  a  jar  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef.  It  irill  prove 
its  worth,  whether  for  elaborate  spreads  on  apedal  occa- 
aions  or  for  your  evety-day  plain  and  umple  family  fine,. 


symmetrical  appearance  is  to  be  secured.     A  small  spot  of 

white,  such  as  would  be  occasioned  by  the  omission  of  the 
three  short  lines  above  the  barrels  in  Fig.  69,  would  give 
an  unbalancing  effect.  Filling  the  space  under  the  gun  more 
compactly  would  improve  this  advertisement. 
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51.  An  effective  way  of  treating  a  long  cut  in  a  long, 
single-column  advertisement  is  to  run  it  diagonally  across 
the  full  length  of  the  space,  as  shown  in  Fig.  70.  Illustra- 
tions placed  in  this  manner  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention, 
but  they  cause  the  type  to  be  set  in  very  narrow  measure, 
which  detracts  from  the  legibility  of  the  text  matter.  Very 
few  illustrations  can  be  placed  effectively  in  this  way. 

52,  Illustration  at  Bottom  ol  Advertisement. 
Frequently,  it  is  not  desirable  nor  advisable  to  place  a  single 


illustration  at  the  bottom  of  the  space,  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  this  proves  to  be  the  most  attractive  arrange- 
ment possible.  In  the  advertisement  shown  in  Fig,  71,  the 
heavy  display  at  the  top  perfectly  balances  the  cut  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  as  a  result  the  advertisement  is  very  attractive.  The 
very  character  of  this  illustration  makes  the  position  at  the 
bottom  a  logical  one.  All  the  space  has  been  utilized  in  this 
example.  Fig.  72  shows  another  advertisement  in  which 
the  cut  has  been  placed  at  the  bottom.  In  this  case,  the 
illustration  so  nearly  approaches  the  tone  of  the  type  used 
that  it  might  be  put  anywhere  in  the  advertisement. 
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Vou  will  make  a  serious  mistake  if  jiou  bny 
<iny  other  Davenport  Bed  except  the  SIrtit. 

Look  for  the  name  on  Ihe  rale.  If  hd 
hasn't  the  Sti 


BtylM 


supply  yoi 


iplaining  why 


The  C.  P.  Streit  Mtt.  Co. 


Important  Facts 

About  Boflo- 

Scale 

A  vcrjr  imporlajiC  tact  in  n^ard  lo 
Baler  Scale  ii  ttol  Hcan  be  cntinly  re- 
moved {rmh  any  boiler,  whoher  water 
tube  or  ntum  tubular,  in  la*  linM  and 
more  effectually  by  tt»  utc  of  die  Dean 
Boiler  Tube  Cleaner  than  by  any  other 

Tiat  ii  a  FACT  and  cannot  be  dis- 


The  Dean  wOl  Bve  your  ii   the  ONLY 

ocaI»  timc»  money  and  power.  tube  cleaner^ 

The  Dean  will  lelieve  you  Vm  ».,  ^,1 
cl  worry  and  anm^'aiia. 

The  Dean  can  be  used  ui 
difierent  aiea  of  tube!. 

The  Dean  wOt  pay  for  b-  Wiile  at  once  and  tell  u 

■el(  In  a  ihort  lime.  the  type  of  your  boileT  and 

The  Dean  ■•  now  used  in  the  as  of  the  tuba  and  n 

the  largest  power  pbnti  in  wiU  send  you  a  Dean  un- 

the  worid.  medialely. 

The  Dean  provet  that  all  No  oUi^alioni — we  are 

compoundi  are  failurea.  glad  to  do  iL 

The    Dean   by  a  angle  The  Ucan  ia  a  mnvindi^ 


THE  WM.  B.  PIERCE  COMPANY 

>DSlr««,B^.ls,N.Y. 


thii  trial 


free  in  yc«r  own  plant  by 
amply  addi^  m  to  loan  you 


This  advertlseid 
Blie  and  shap< 
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53*     Balancing;   the   Illustration   With    a    Border, 

Sometimes,  when  a  heavy  illustration  has  to  be  used  and  no 
other  means  of  balancing  it  is  open,  a  border  of  sufficient 
strength  can  be  utilized  for  this  purpose,  as  shown  in  Fig.  73. 


PLACING    OF    TWO    OB    MOKE    ILLDSTRATIONS 

54.     In  advertisements  where  two  illustrations  of  nearly 
the  same  size  are  to  appear,  one  may  be  made  to  balance  the 


MaishallEeld^Q). 

OUR  CHIMING  HALL  CLOCKS 

Are  Now  Conveniently  Located  on  the 

F^rst  Floor,  Wabash  Avenue  Building. 

The  new  Hall  Clock  room  enables  us  to  give  a  fitting  pre* 

sentation  ol  our  elegant  assortment  of  these  interesting 

clocks.    Many  new,  exclusive  and  highly  aitistic  specimens 

have  been  recently  added  to  our  usually  large  collection, 

making  the  display  doubly  in- 

^  teresdng.  • 

Of  etpecui  inUTeH  an  tbe  )iew  pat- 

tein*  of  Colonial  detijiii  io  Croich  M*- 

bosait]'-    Ther  cMnin  the  hieheK  type 

of  Englith  movemeou,  wilb   hill  luiid- 

cogntred  diab,  mercuinl  peodukmi  and 

oar  "irmpboor"  chimnte  tubular  belli 

whicb  produce  a  moat  Tcuutic  cathedral 

looe.    Thcae  ranee  in  Drice  from  $450.00 

to  Msaoo. 

Other  Tubular  ChimiDS  Clocks  are 
priced  ai  low  ai  S22S.O0. 

Exceptional    valiiet   in    WettmiDatei: 


ISmalkr  Hall  Clocka  of  cnalt__ 
ColoniaJ  dcaiena,  $M.OO  Io  $59.5). 
MiHion  HallClocki.  $24,00 to  $45.00. 


An  example  of  two  illastratloDs  placed  In  IIic  lower  comerB.    The  strong  llDes  at 

Other.  This  may  be  done  in  several  ways,  namely,  by  placing 
one  cut  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom;  by  placing  both 
cuts  at  the  top  or  both  at  the  bottom;  by  placing  the  cuts 


You  noad  not  bo  on  oxpart  b 


t   botvreen  a   cup   <^   coff ■# 


BarringtoaHall 


IN  BARBINCTON  HALL  COFFEE  the 
pkcti,  bring  of  uniform  .Ut,  vkid  Ihtir  lUvar 
eivnly  uhI  Ihcn  Kltk  lilic  clean  und  al  the 


hJ  toITk.     II  tatrs  « 


mglh  [rem  i  lirge  plcc 


,g.una.i,rd.Wtmunt«:nly 


dull  uc  bnilrd  la  drath  long  brlon 
lully  tilraclcl  Irom  Ihe  lurgc  pi«B-, 

jnakM  n>nw  ilisagiw  wilh  jomc  people. 

U«  Bininpon  Hail  (or  a  (cw  ilayi  an 
viU  KT   ihlt  It  makes  a  colfcr  iKal  i.  1 
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diagonally  across  from  each  other;  or  by  placine  both  cuts 
toeether  near  the  center,  where  they  will  be  easily  balanced. 
55.  One  Zlliistratlou  at  Top  and  One  at  Bottom. 
Fig.  74  shows  how,  in  a  long,  narrow  space,  one  illustration 
may  be  placed  above  the  other  so  as  to  produce  an  effective 
display.  Where  this  arrangement  becomes  necessary,  the 
heading  can  be  made  to  give  the  advertisement  a  balanced 
efEect. 


Tho  iTpewriter-rnibon  border  binds  this  advertisement  toeether  ta  an  artistic  aod 

56,  Both  Illustratlona  at  Top. — In  the  advertisement 
shown  in  Fig.  75,  the  two  cuts  at  the  top  are  balanced  hori- 
zontally. This  is  a  simple  way  of  balancing  two  cuts  that 
are  very  similar  in  size  and  shape, 

57.  Both  Illustrations  at  Bottom. — The  advertise- 
ment in  Fig.  76  shows  an  arrangement  somewhat  like  that 
of  Fig.  75,  except  that  the  cuts  are  placed  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  advertisement.  This  balanced  plan  of  display  is  made 
possible  by  the  light  character  and  the  long,  narrow  shape 
of  the  illustrations  and  the  bold  type  at  the  top. 
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58.     One  Illustration  Immediately  Above  Another. 

When  only  two  illustrations  are  used,  it  is  seldom  possible 
to  place  one  immediately  above  the  other  with  good  effect. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  there  is  an  intimate  connection 

FiW^tPnpMd 
360  D>js'  Afprtml  Ted 


An  example  of  ui  effecFlve  dlaeonal  arranB^meat  of  DluBlratJoai  and 
ol  Itit  oval  form  of  border 

between  the  two,  this  arrangement  becomes  desirable  in 
order  that  the  selling  argument  may  be  strongly  and  clearly 
presented  and  be  at  once  apparent  to  the  reader.  In  the 
advertisement  shown  in  Pie.  77,  by  placing  the  illustrations 
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close  together,  the  point  brought  out  is  obvious  at  a  glance. 
If  these  illustrations  were  widely  separated,  much  of  their 
value  would  be  lost.  Illustrations  of  this  character  should 
be  placed  in  the  upper  central  part  of  an  advertisement  unless 
they  are  very  light  in  tone,  in  which  case  they  may  be  placed 
on  either  side  without  disturbing  the  balance. 


jr-^ 


'*Tht  Irtrhnii  n  WlNh" 

kill  Igll-nMiiig 

lEW  iOLIIE 

la  flchi-niDni^  quUtiM,  Tbt  H«v  MoIIm  hu  ahlaaoad  aH  wpKHow. 

So  ftaarkaUb  to  In  aiiMrlorily  !■  ddt  napact.  that  wabaaa  adapudiha 
t  grtylwwd  aa  a  pan  of  onr  txmim  nark. 

Watal(a}aataaa«cbprtdaiatbali|iadi«fto(TbaNa*  MoltM,aa  w 
do  in  it*  dimbOhy  aad  •magth. 

Yoa  eaa  m  BOt*  wwk  oat  of  yoartaaa  V  j«m 
owB  a  Nav  BoUm.  far  tlwir  irill  m11  a  baaifr  laad 
panthia  aaaa,  if  road  ooaaitMma  am  bit. 

Wav  MoHoa  wkaatoara  aa  aoUd  aa  tboack  ea» 

"of-- 


TbaOakeftteHabatoparfMly  iMMaa*  aad 
aftaiwardi.    Tha  faalda  coppiBC  dla  Ikt 


hiick  oolUr  of  oar  ikataa.  ao  aa  to  that  oat 
pariKto  of  dirt  aad  doat. 

Tba  cron  atctloa  of  bob 
partMtly  ikay  an  Joiaad.    ^te  pldaia  of  dwt^caaf 
akoiai  lalto  Ita  owa  story. 

Tbc  aaetfcwal  vlaw  of  akaia,  akale  boa  aad  hob 
wMi  ipokaa  inaBitad.  diidoaw  the  rial  aanal  of  tba 
ligtat«niaainc  taatato  of  Tba  Naw  MoMaa 

Wa  aaa  tba  SaHl  i 
tba  coeai.  aad  rolaloRa  oar  wafoaa 
with  hoavy  iroatag. 

Tba  Bm  Motiaa  Wagoa  waa  boOi  la  MS4.  It 
vaa  aot  qatta  as  baadsoma  aa  tba  wagoaa  «a  ara 
tarelag  oni  io  1906.  bat  tl  wis  boilt  bjr  a  wafaa 
9aksr  who  kaaw  Us  bastaass.  aad  pot  baaaal 
vaiarial  aad  bi|b<la«  warkauaabip  iaio  it. 

Tba  laiaa  strict  attaatiaa  la  avory  daiail  of 
roBstrsvtloe  that  iMlIt  tba  Joaadaiioa  of  oar 
cDonnoos  bnabNSS,  to  givaa  to  avaty  wafoa ' 
oat. 

Tba  rspatalloB  of  Tba  Now  Holloa  aa  a 

has  booo  gaload  by  eoadaoal  la| 

U  fOB  waat  tba 

attolactoiy  wacea.'fM  Tba 
NewMoBaa.     '     ^       • 

Tba  Jeadiac  daalar  la  yoortaani 
to  ««r  agaat.  Can  aad  osa  bte. 
or  drop  aa  a  postal  at  oaoa  far  aor 


Milt  WagM  6t. 


Pio.  80 

An  example  of  how  four  illustrations  and  a  larsfe 
trade  mark  can  be  arrangfed  eflfectively 


59.  Diagonal  Placing:  of  Illustrations. — By  placing 
two  cuts  diagonally  across  from  each  other,  one  in  the  upper 
and  one  in  the  lower  corner,  as  shown  in  Figs.  24,  78, 
and  79,  some  very  attractive  and  well-balanced  effects  can  be 
obtained. 
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ARRANGING    DISPL.AY8    OF    UNEQUAL    VALUE 

60,  A  more  complex  problem  than  any  of  the  foregoing 
is  the  balancing  of  isolated  units  where  the  chief  feature  of 
display  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  others  and  is  placed 
some  distance  from  the  center.  When  this  occurs,  the  prin- 
cipal unit  can  be  balanced  only  by  two  or  more  smaller  ones. 
Fig.  15  presents  an  example  in  which  two  display  lines,  the 
border,  the  body  matter,  and  a  small  illustration  combine 
with  the  upraised  arm  of  the  athlete  to  balance  an  illustration 
that  is  very  much  out  of  proportion  to  all  the  other  units 
of  the  advertisement.  This  example  also  shows  how  an 
illustration  may  be  made  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  body  matter;  it  is  always  important  for  the  illustration  to 
do  this  when  pointing  or  showing  action.  In  every  partic- 
ular, the  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  15  is  an  exceptionally 
fine  example.  The  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  12  also 
exemplifies  this  rule  for  balancing  large  units  with  several 
smaller  ones.  Here,  the  tall  dish  of  cakes  is  balanced  by  the 
upper  display  lines,  the  figure  of  the  boy,  and  the  can  in  the 
lower  corner. 

61.  Placing:  of  Four  or  More  Illustrations. — Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  run  several  cuts  along  one  side  of  the 
space,  as  shown  in  Fig.  80.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  have  the  illustrations  more  than  one-third  the 
width  of  the  entire  advertisement.  Owing  to  the  close  rela- 
tion between  the  cuts,  the  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  80  is 
made  stronger  by  this  style  of  arrangement  than  it  would  be 
if  the  cuts  were  scattered.  In  this  example,  the  plain  setting 
and  sturdy  display  type  are  very  appropriate  to  the  subject 
of  the  advertisement. 
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IliliUSTRATIONS  IN  DEPARTMENT-STORE 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

62,  Illustrations  are  very  necessary  in  the  large  adver- 
tisements used  by  department  stores.  Attention  to  a 
quarter-page  advertisement  may  be  attracted  and  held  by 
a  strong  type  display,  but  a  page  department-store  adver- 
tisement without  a  cut  is  usually  a  dreary  and  unattractive 
waste  of  type.  It  is  not  impossible  to  make  an  all-type  news- 
paper page  look  interesting,  but  the  setting  must  be  open  or 
very  distinctive.  A  page  of  matter  set  closely  in  small  type 
and  in  a  commonplace  style  is  not  inviting  to  the  eye.  A 
few  good  illustrations  in  a  large  advertisement  serve  to  catch 
the  eye  and  direct  the  attention.  To  be  of  the  greatest 
value,  these  illustrations  should  be  so  distributed  throughout 
the  advertisement  that  the  arrangement  will  be  symmetrical 
and  also  give  strength  to  the  general  scheme  of  display. 
Where  several  illustrations  are  used,  a  better  balance  can 
usually  be  secured  by  having  one  of  them  large  enough  to 
dominate  all  the  others.  This  illustration  should  then  be 
placed  in  the  upper  central  part  of  the  advertisement.  If  it 
is  put  below  the  center,  the  advertisement  will  likely  have 
a  *'bottom-heavy'*  appearance. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  placing  near  each  other 
illustrations  of  human  figures  that  are  drawn  to  different 
scales,  as  this  arrangement  will  give  them  the  ludicrous 
appearance  of  giants  and  dwarfs. 

In  Figs.  81  and  82  are  shown  two  examples  of  large  adver- 
tisements in  which  the  illustrations  are  well  arranged.  In 
each  of  these  advertisements,  the  largest  single  unit  is  placed 
in  the  upper  central  part  of  the  space  and  the  smaller  ones 
are  distributed  around  the  edges.  There  are  almost  innu- 
merable ways  of  arranging  illustrations  in  a  department-store 
advertisement,  but  the  aim  in  every  case  should  be  to  get  a 
symmetrical  eflEect. 


-Chicago's  practical  gift-center 


9  b  tU  bbtarjr  hu  The  Hub  itai  lo  vcQ  pRpircd  u  nov  t 
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METHODS  OF  PROCURING  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS AND  OF  ILLUSTRATING 

LAYOUTS 


PIIiE  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 

63,  In  most  cases,  the  ad-writer  must  depend  on  him- 
self for  ideas  in  regard  to  illustrations;  therefore,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  start  a  collection  of  clippings,  or  ideas,  using  a 
special  file  for  this  purpose.  One  of  the  best  and  simplest 
methods  of  keeping  such  a  file  is  to  use  large  envelopes. 
The  illustration  of  a  pretty  hat  may  be  filed  in  the  *'hat**  or 
the  "millinery"  envelope;  that  of  a  bathing  suit,  in  the  **bath- 
ing-suits*'  envelope,  and  so  on.  By  following  this  plan  and 
clipping  from  a  variety  of  publications,  a  file  of  matter  will 
soon  be  collected  that  will  prove  very  suggestive  in  getting 
up  illustrations. 

It  is  well,  also,  to  include  in  the  file  specimens  of  first- 
class  effects  as  well  as  those  of  good  subjects.  A  fine 
example  of  a  mass-shaded  drawing,  for  instance,  may  be 
filed  so  that  it  can  be  shown  to  an  artist  when  something  is 
wanted  in  that  particular  style  of  drawing,  and  so  on. 

Commercial  illustrators  often  maintain  a  file  of  illustra- 
tions, borders,  samples  of  effective  lettering,  etc.  that  they 
think  are  likely  to  be  suggestive  or  helpful  in  future  work 
for  customers.  If  a  customer  wishes  a  good  Thanksgiving- 
turkey  illustration,  the  illustrator  may  have  in  his  file  a 
dozen  different  turkey  illustrations  and  may  be  able  to  make 
a  new  picture  that  is  not  a  copy  of  any  of  the  others  but 
combines  the  good  features  of  several.  While  there  is 
strong  argument  for  strictly  original  work  in  advertising,  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  that  is  classed  as  original  is  merely 
adaptation  or  improvement  on  the  work  of  others.  Of 
course,  no  extensive  advertiser  could  afford,  even  as  a  matter 
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of  business,  to  copy  the  illustrations  of  another  extensive 
advertiser,  and  if  a  local  advertiser  wishes  to  copy  an  illus- 
tration used  by  a  general  advertiser,  the  proper  course  is  to 
explain  to  the  general  advertiser  the  intended  use  of  the 
illustration  and  ask  his  permissioa  to  use  it. 

Special  cuts  reproduced  from  drawings  that  have  been 
made  to  order  by  capable  artists  are  rather  expensive  for 
retail  work,  because  it  requires  a  good  photograph  of  the 
article  or  of   a  model  wearing  the   article  or  using  it  in 


Fio.  SS 

some  way,  or  else  the  artist  must  depend  on  his  imagination. 
Sometimes  the  article,  a  shoe,  for  instance,  may  be  sent  to 
the  artist;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  special  cut  of  some  timely 
feature,  a  rough  sketch  or  a  well-expressed  idea  will  usually 
give  the  artist  a  definite  idea  of  what  is  wanted.  In  Fig.  83 
is  shown  a  special  illustration  made  for  the  Wanamaker 
store  for  use  during  a  convention  of  the  Elks  in  Philadelphia. 
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It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  give  an  artist  directions 
for  making  an  illustration  of  this  kind. 

64,  In  actual  advertising  work,  the  ad-writer  should 
procure  proofs  of  all  the  cuts  that  he  expects  to  use  at 
any  time,  and  these  proofs  should  be  pasted  in  a  book, 
properly  numbered,  and  indexed.  The  numbers  placed  on 
the  backs  of  the  cuts  should  be  made  to  correspond  with  the 
numbers  in  this  book.  Then,  if  the  cuts  are  kept  in  a  cabi- 
net with  their  places  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  num- 
bers on  their  backs,  they  will  always  be  easy  to  find.  Extra 
copies  of  proofs  come  in  handy  for  pasting  on  layouts. 


IL.L.U8TRAT1NG  OF  LAYOUTS 


METHOD    FOLLOWED    IN    PRACTICAL    WORK 

65.  Showing  Illustration  on  Ijayout. — It  is  very 
important  that  the  illustration  to  be  used  in  the  advertise- 
ment be  shown  on  the  layout  In  this  way,  the  ad-writer 
can  see  the  relation  that  the  illustration  bears  to  the  other 
elements  of  the  advertisement  and  thus  be  sure  to  allow 
enough  space  for  it;  also,  with  a  layout  of  this  sort,  the 
printer  will  not  be  so  likely  to  make  mistakes.  It  will  help 
both  the  ad-writer  and  the  printer  to  get  just  the  effect 
desired. 

66.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  illustrations 

may  be  shown  on  the  layout.     If  the  cut  is  at  hand,  it  can  be 

stamped  on  the  layout  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  inking  pad 

and  a  few  sheets  of  paper  or  a  blotter.     After  placing  the 

layout  on  the  paper  or  the  blotter,  the  cut  should  be  inked, 

placed  face  downwards  on  the  layout  in  exactly  the  position 

it  is  to  appear,  and  then  pressed  with  the  hand.     A  little 

practice  will  demonstrate  just  how  much  pressure  is  needed 

to  give  a  clear  impression.     If  the  illustration  is  a  new  one, 

the  engraver's  proof  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  layout;  or, 

if  the  illustration  has  already  been  printed,  it  may  be  clipped 
207—18 
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out  of  an  old  advertisement  and  pasted  on  the  layout.  When 
none  of  these  means  is  available,  the  illustration  may  be 
sketched  on  the  layout,  or  the  dimensions  of  the  base  may 
be  shown  by  placing  the  cut  on  the  layout  and  drawing  a 
pencil  mark  around  it. 

Unless,  however,  the  cut  is  stamped  on  the  layout  or  a 
proof  is  used,  it  is  advisable  to  number  the  spaces  for  illustra- 
tions to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the  cuts.  Of  course, 
when  only  one  illustration  is  to  be  used  in  an  advertisement 
and  the  cut  is  sent  along  with  the  copy,  the  printer  cannot 
use  the  wrong  one,  but  in  large  advertisements  several 
cuts  are  sometimes  used.  Often,  too,  it  happens  that  even 
when  only  one  cut  is  to  be  used  the  printer  has  that  cut  on 
hand  as  well  as  several  others  belonging  to  the  advertiser, 
and  it  is  important  to  show  just  which  one  is  wanted.  If  the 
illustration  is  such  that  it  will  not  be  perfectly  clear  to  the 
printer  which  end  is  the  top,  the  cut  should  be  so  marked 
that  there  will  be  no  chance  for  error. 

When  the  layout  is  to  be  shown  to  the  advertiser,  it  should 
be  more  carefully  prepared  than  when  it  is  intended  merely 
for  the  printer's  guidance.  For  the  advertiser,  the  layout 
should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible;  for  the  printer,  a 
rough  sketch  will  usually  suffice. 

67.  Necessity  of  Sending  Cuts  Witli  Copy. — When 
an  advertisement  is  to  be  illustrated,  the  cuts  should  always 
accompany  the  copy,  unless,  of  course,  the  printer  already 
has  them  in  his  possession.  In  sending  cuts  by  mail  or  by 
express,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  protect  them  from 
injury  by  wrapping  them  in  blotting  paper,  corrugated  paste- 
board, or  some  similar  material.  If  two  or  more  cuts  are  to 
be  shipped  at  once,  pasteboard  or  blotting  paper  should  be 
placed  between  them. 


METHOD    TO    BE    FOLLOWED    WHILE    STUDYING 

68.  As  none  of  the  advertisements  to  be  written  while 
studying  will  be  set  up,  cuts  for  the  illustrations  will  not  be 
needed;    nevertheless,  the  illustrations  should  be  indicated 
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on  the  layouts,  just  as  in  practical  advertising  work.  By 
clipping  illustrations  from  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
catalogs,  and  keeping  the  file  already  referred  to,  a  collec- 
tion of  illustrations  will  soon  be  had  that  will  afford  some- 
thing suitable  for  a  layout  of  almost  any  advertisement  that 
may  be  written.  If  a  first-class  illustration  is  seen  in  some 
publication  from  which  it  may  not  be  clipped,  a  tracing  of  it 
may  be  made.  If  no  suitable  illustration  can  be  procured 
from  the  collection  of  clipped  illustrations  and  none  can  be 


Tennis  and  All  Other 

Athlet/c  Shoes 


Fig.  84 

found  in  a  publication  from  which  it  may  be  traced,  then  a 
rough  sketch  as  near  as  possible  the  size  and  style  of 
illustration  wanted  may  be  put  on  the  layout,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  84. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  a  line  cut  and  only  a  half-tone 
illustration  of  the  article  is  at  hand,  the  half-tone  clipping 
may  be  pasted  on  the  layout  and  a  note  added  that  a  line 
cut  is  to  be  used;  or,  a  tracing  of  the  half-tone  may  be  made. 
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PURCHASING  OF  CUTS 


STOCK    CUTS 

69,  All  expense  for  illustrations  should  be  borne  by  the 
advertiser  and  not  by  the  ad-writer,  unless,  of  course, 
the  arrangement  is  such  that  the  ad-writer  agrees  to  furnish 
stock  cuts  or  to  have  special  illustrations  made  and  to  stand 
the  cost  out  of  the  compensation  he  receives.  It  is  usually 
better,  however,  to  so  arrange  that  the  advertiser  will  pay 
for  the  cuts;  then,  if  it  is  decided  to  use  more  or  better  illus- 
trations than  was  at  first  contemplated,  there  will  be  no 
complications. 


Pig.  85 

70,  Stock  cuts  to  be  used  in  retail  advertising  are  made 
up  in  great  variety  both  as  to  subject  and  size,  by  a  number 
of  engraving  houses.  These  concerns  issue  catalogs — sent 
free  to  advertisers — that  show  proofs  of  the  cuts  and  also 
quote  prices.  The  prices  of  these  cuts  range  from  30  or 
35  cents  to  several  dollars  each.  The  catalogs  show  illus- 
trations of  a  general  nature,  as  well  as  those  of  specific 
articles  of  merchandise.     Fig.  85  shows  a  fair  sample  of  a 
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simple  stock  cut.     A  cut  like  this  would  not  cost  more  than 
50  or  60  cents,  and  it  could  be  used  many  times. 

Most  of  the  stock  cuts  are  made  from  drawings  of  pro- 
fessional illustrators.  They  are  sold  at  low  prices  because 
a  number  of  copies  of  the  same  cut  will  be  sold.  A  cut  of 
the  character  shown  in  Fig.  85  would  cost  not  less  than  $2 — 
probably  more — if  the  drawing  and  the  cut  were  made  espe- 
cially for  the  advertiser.  Fig.  86  shows  an  advertisement 
in  which  a  stock  cut  is  used. 

71.  Syndicate  Cut  Service. — In  addition  to  a  catalog 
of  assorted  cuts,  a  number  of  engraving  concerns  sell  what 
is  known  as  a  **syndicate  cut  service";  that  is,  they  send  to 
their  subscribers  every  week  or  every  month  a  large  proof 
sheet  or  a  pamphlet  of  new  and  seasonable  cuts  from  which 
to  make  selections.  As  these  concerns  usually  limit  this  cut 
service  to  one  advertiser  in  a  city  or  to  one  advertiser  in  a 
particular  class  (selling,  for  instance,  to  only  one  clothing 
house  in  a  given  territory),  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
same  illustrations  being  used  by  a  competitor  of  the  sub- 
scribing advertiser.  It  is  always  well,  however,  to  have  an 
agreement  with  the  engraver  on  this  point. 

The  syndicate  service  is  a  boon  to  the  average  retailer.  It 
enables  him  to  get  nearly  all  the  cuts  he  needs  and  saves  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  expense,  for  not  every  city  has  a  good  adver- 
tisement illustrator  or  a  good  engraving  house.  These  proofs 
are  made  up  about  a  month  before  the  cuts  are  expected  to 
be  used,  thus  enabling  the  designers  to  bring  in  the  latest 
thing  in  fashion  and  at  the  same  time  giving  the  retailer 
time  to  select  and  get  his  cuts  on  hand  before  the  adver- 
tising event  for  which  they  are  to  be  used.  Styles  in  such 
goods  as  coats,  cloaks,  etc.  change  frequently  and  require 
seasonable  cuts.  It  would  be  very  injudicious  for  an  adver- 
tiser to  use  an  illustration  of  a  short  coat  when  long  coats 
are  in  style.  These  syndicate  cuts  are  usually  made  up  by 
competent  designers — often  by  the  same  artists  that  draw 
special  illustrations  for  the  most  prosperous  stores  of  the 
larger  cities. 
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To  get  the  best  syndicate  service  and  to  have  its  exclusive 
use  in  his  own  city,  a  retailer  must  agree  to  use  enough 
cuts  to  bring  the  charge  up  to  a  stated  amount  each  month. 

72,  Disadvantage  of  Stock  Cuts. — The  principal 
fault  in  any  kind  of  stock-cut  service  is  that  the  cuts  do  not 
always  illustrate  precisely  the  article  that  the  merchant 
desires  to  sell.  He  may  want  to  offer  a  special  lot  of  a 
particular  model  of  women's  corsets,  but  may  not  be  able 
to  get  from  the  engraver's  catalog  or  the  monthly  proof 
sheet  a  cut  that  exactly  represents  it.  Any  good  corset  cut 
may  draw  attention  to  the  notice  of  the  sale,  but  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  best  plan  is  to  have  a  cut  that  accurately  illus- 
trates the  article,  for  readers  may  compare  the  cut  with  the 
description.  In  a  case  like  this,  the  advertiser  may  be 
helped  by  the  use  of  a  manufacturer's  cut. 


MANUFACTURERS'    CUTS 

73.  Many  manufacturers  aid  the  retailer  by  supplying 
him,  free  of  charge,  with  cuts  of  the  goods  that  they  sell 
him.  When  these  cuts  are  well  made,  they  have  an  advan- 
tage over  the  product  of  the  stock-cut  house  in  that  they 
more  truly  illustrate  the  goods;  that  is,  they  show  particular 
features  that  are  not  shown  by  a  general  cut.  For  instance, 
a  cut  supplied  to  the  retailer  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Crossett  shoe  would  show  the  exact  model  of  the  Crossett 
shoe,  while  it  is  likely  that  a  stock  shoe-cut  would  not  do  so. 


SPECIAL    CUTS 

74.  No  matter  how  great  an  assortment  of  stock  cuts 
any  cut-service  house  may  have,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  procure  ready-made  cuts  that  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  retailer;  and  rarely  can  the  general,  the  mail- 
order, or  the  trade-paper  advertiser  find  in  a  cut  service  just 
what  he  needs. 

In  spite  of  the  cheapness  of  cut  service,  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  specially  made  cut  for  the 
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retail  advertiser.  He  may  put  some  individuality  into  it. 
The  illustration  in  the  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  87  is  not 
only  high  grade,  but  it  carries  out  the  Vogel  idea  of  using 
an  arrow  to  point  out  the  shapely  collar  that  is  claimed  to  be 
characteristic  of  Vogel-made  coats.  Thus,  the  ad-writer  will 
sometimes  find  it  advantageous  to  have  special  cuts  made. 
For  this  purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have:  (1)  a  good 
idea  for  the  special  cut;  (2)  the  services  of  an  illustrator 
capable  of  making  a  suitable  drawing;  and  (3)  the  services 
of  a  photoen graver. 

In  almost  every  town  of  50,000  or  more  inhabitants  there 
is  at  least  one  engraving  house  and  usually  some  one  that 
can  draw  well  enough  for  newspaper  reproduction.  If  there 
is  no  local  engraving  house  capable  of  doing  first-class  work, 
excellent  and  prompt  service  can  be  had  from  any  of  the 
large  engraving  concerns  located  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  other  cities.  Some  of  these  firms  have  both  a 
night  force  and  a  day  force  and  can  make  cuts  on  short 
notice.  Many  of  these  firms  have  their  own  artists,  and  if 
given  a  photograph  to  follow  or  the  object  to  be  illustrated, 
they  can  produce  the  drawing  as  well  as  the  cut. 

Where  illustrations  of  a  very  particular  nature,  such  as 
those  used  in  magazine  or  trade-paper  work,  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, it  is  likely  that  the  ad- writer  in  a  small  city  will  not 
be  able  to  find  an  illustrator  that  is  capable  of  givmg  the 
best  results.  In  such  a  case,  the  assistance  of  the  experi- 
enced advertisement  illustrators  of  the  larger  cities  will  have 
to  be  secured. 

75,  Make-Up  of  Good  Dra'wliigs. — In  having  a  photo- 
graph of  a  drawing  made,  there  is  a  very  important  thing  to 
be  considered,  namely,  the  article  that  is  to  be  illustrated. 
If  a  pair  of  shoes  is  to  be  advertised,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
show  a  woman  wearing  a  pair  of  the  shoes,  and  all  her  friends 
around  her  in  the  parlor.  Superfluous  details  and  acces- 
sories not  only  occupy  expensive  space,  but  they  actually 
take  attention  away  from  the  central  idea  of  the  advertise- 
ment.    Slight  details  are  sometimes  necessary  to  enliven  an 
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illustration,  but  the;  should  be  as  slight  as  possible.  If  an 
advertisement  of  a  shotgun  is  to  be  illustrated,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  include  broad  views  of  woods,  mountains,  and 
rivers.  To  give  realism  and  interest  to  the  advertisement, 
game  of  some  kind  may  be  shown  and  the  picture  may 
illustrate  the  gun  being  fired  by  a  hunter,  but  in  such  cases  it 
may  be  better  to  show  only  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
hunter,  and  this  plan  would  give  room  for  a  larger  illustra- 
tion of  the  gun — the  thing  to  be  sold.     Observe  the  adver- 
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tisement  shown  in  Fig.  8S,  for  instance.  While  the  strong 
contrast  in  the  tones  of  this  illustration  make  it  attractive,  it 
does  not  illustrate  the  superior  features  of  the  Lefever  gun. 
The  buyers  of  good  guns  are  critical  in  regard  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gun  itself;  therefore,  the  advertisement,  attractive 
as  it  is,  is  fundamentally  weak. 

76.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  err  in  the  other  direction 
and  have  illustrations  so  lacking  in  human  interest  as  to 
make  them  weak.     The  ad-writer  should  use  good  judgment 
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and  put  in  only  those  details  and  accessories  that  actually 
strengthen  the  illustration. 

On  comparing  the  illustration  shown  in  Fig.  89  with  that 
shown  in  Fig.  90,  it  will  be  found  that  Fig.  89  is  so  full 
of  detail  that  the  point  intended  to  be  brought  out  by  the 
advertisement  is  obscure.  By  doing  away  with  the  crowd 
of  men  and  showing  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  of  one  man 
pleased  with  the  Waterman  **clip-cap,"  as  shown  in  Fig.  90, 
a  shaded  pen-drawn  illustration  that  is  very  effective  results. 
Fig.  91  shows  another  example  of  good,  simple  effect. 
Nothing  would  be  gained  here  by  showing  all  the  family  at 
the  table.  In  a  small  advertisement  like  this,  a  strong  line 
drawing  is  much  better  than  a  wash  drawing  or  a  photograph. 
The  main  idea,  the  thing  to  which  it  is  desired  to  draw 
attention,  should  stand  out  boldly;  nothing  should  be 
introduced  that  will  detract  from  it. 

Artists,  unless  they  are  experienced  in  illustrating  adver- 
tisements, are  inclined  to  put  in  frills  and  ornamentations 
that  usually  have  no  place  in  advertising  art.  They  are 
prone  to  give  the  ornamental  side  of  the  work  precedence 
and  make  the  advertising  idea  secondary;  whereas,  the 
order  should  be  reversed. 

77.  The  ad-writer  may  safely  adopt  and  hold  to  the  fol- 
lowing principles:  Illustrations  should  be  bold  and  clear — 
not  puzzles;  there  should  be  few  details  foreign  to  the  adver- 
tising idea;  and  the  article  advertised  should  be  in  the  fore- 
ground, where  it  will  be  seen.  If  the  article  can  be  illustrated 
in  use,  it  is  advantageous  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  give  a  good  illustrator  no  liberty  to 
use  his  own  ideas.  Illustrators  usually  take  a  great  deal 
of  pride  in  their  work,  and  when  a  drawing  is  to  be  changed, 
the  ad-writer  should  be  tactful  in  his  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions, so  as  to  command  the  illustrator's  interest  and 
best  effort. 

To  save  unnecessary  work  and  delay,  it  is  better  to  have 
the  illustrator  submit  a  preliminary  sketch  before  making  the 
finished  drawing.     This   sketch   should  be  examined  very 
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carefully  and  all  necessary  changes  should  be  made.  Some 
of  the  better  class  of  illustrators  charge  for  preliminary 
drawings  a  fixed  percentage  of  their  prices  for  finished  work, 
thus  protecting  themselves  against  the  dishonest  client,  who 
might  otherwise  secure  preliminary  drawings  free  and  then 
take  them  to  a  cheaper  illustrator. 

78.  Different    Illustrators    for    Different    Work. 

Every  illustrator  is  better  qualified  for  some  special  kind  of 
work  than  he  is  for  other  kinds.  A  man  may  be  expert  in 
the  executing  of  machinery  illustrations  and  yet  be  unable 
to  do  acceptable  human-figure  work.  Another  may  be  at  his 
best  in  lettering  and  ornamentation.  It  is  obvious  that  that 
illustrator  should  be  selected  who  is  best  qualified  to  do 
the  work  that  is  to  be  done.  The  large  illustrating  and 
engraving  companies  employ  a  number  of  illustrators,  not 
all  of  whom  specialize  on  the  same  kind  of  work.  Frequently, 
several  of  the  illustrators  work  on  one  drawing,  one  executing 
the  human-figure  part;  another,  the  lettering;  and  so  on. 

79.  Cost  of  Preparing  Drawings. — No  definite  scale 
of  prices  for  making  drawings  can  be  given.  The  cost  of 
such  work  depends  largely  on  the  ability  and  reputation 
of  the  illustrator.  A  drawing  that  an  illustrator  in  a  small 
city  will  execute  for  $10  may  cost  $20,  $30,  or  even  $50  if  the 
work  is  done  by  some  well-known  illustrator  of  one  of  the 
larger  cities.  Wash  drawings  are  more  expensive,  as  a  rule, 
than  line  drawings.  The  human  figure  is  an  exceptionally 
difficult  subject,  and  drawings  including  such  figures  usually 
cost  more  on  that  account. 

It  is  cheaper  to  have  a  number  of  small  drawings  made  on 
one  order.  In  this  way,  the  cost  of  small,  simple  drawings 
can  be  reduced  to  a  few  dollars  each.  The  ad-writer  is  not 
likely  to  get  a  good  drawing  of  fair  size,  including  one 
human  figure,  for  less  than  $10,  and  it  is  sometimes  better 
policy  to  pay  much  more  and  secure  the  service  of  a  better 
illustrator. 

80.  Use  of  Models  in  Making  Illustrations. — In  the 

designing  of  special  illustrations,  models  are  often  found  to  be 
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indispensable.  If  a  large  store,  for  instance,  wishes  to  make  a 
feature  of  wedding  dresses  in  its  newspaper  advertising,  and 
something  better  than  a  stock  cut  is  wanted,  the  best  way 
to  get  such  an  illustration  is  to  photograph  a  model  wearing 
one  of  the  handsome  dresses  and  to  make  either  a  coarse 
half-tone  from  the  photograph  or  a  good  line  cut  from  a 
drawing  of  the  photograph.  Models  are  needed  more  in 
magazine  and  trade-paper  advertising  than  in  newspaper 
retail  advertising,  because  little  or  nothing  is  available 
in  the  way  of  stock  cuts  suitable  for  magazine  and  trade- 
paper  advertisements. 

Good  models  are  scarce,  and  models  that  are  exactly 
suited  to  the  advertiser's  purpose  are  still  rarer.  It  is  not 
easy  to  find  persons  that  have  the  physical  attributes  and 
posing  ability  necessary  for  photographic  reproduction. 
Most  models  are  women  of  attractive  face  and  figure.  To 
the  average  reader,  the  likeness  of  a  pretty  girl  is  very 
attractive;  but  mere  prettiness  is  not  enough.  The  model 
should  appear  bright,  cultured,  and  neatly  dressed,  and 
should  be  shown  in  the  act  of  using  the  article  advertised  or 
enjoying  the  results  of  its  use,  as  shown  in  Fig.  92. 

81,  If  it  is  desired  to  show  the  figure  of  a  pleased 
woman  in  a  gas-range  advertisement,  she  should  be  shown 
using  the  range  or  examining  it.  Many  advertisers  content 
themselves  by  using  the  portrait  of  a  pretty  girl  in  an  adver- 
tisement merely  as  an  eye-catcher;  how^ever,  if  she  is  also 
shown  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  article  advertised, 
the  illustration  suggests  to  the  reader  that  if  the  article 
appeals  to  such  an  attractive  and  intelligent  person,  it  must 
have  merit.  This  reasoning  may  not  be  logical;  it  is  simply 
an  impression  brought  about  by  the  association  of  ideas. 
If  the  pretty  model  is  not  shown  to  be  a  user  of  the  article 
advertised,  why  should  the  reader  be  interested? 

There  should  be  a  moving  force  in  every  advertisement — 
a  current  of  suggestions  that  leads  the  reader  on  from  the 
point  where  attention  was  first  caught,  through  the  various 
stages  of  curiosity,  interest,  and  conviction,  to  the  action 
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desired  by  the  advertiser.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  fault 
if  the  illustration  only  attracts  the  reader's  attention  by  its 
prettiness  and  does  not  lead  to  a  reading  of  the  text. 

Pictures  of  infants  and  young  children  appeal  to  mothers 
and  are  usually  the  best  illustrations  for  advertisements  of 
baby  food,  children's  clothing,  etc.     (See  Fig.  93.) 

Elderly  men  make  good  models  for  advertisements  of 
articles  intended  for  practical,  conservative  men.  Their  age 
and  experience  indorse  the  article. 

82.  Adoption  of  One  Model. — When  the  advertiser  is 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  model  exactly  suited  to  his 
requirements,  he  does  well  to  arrange  with  that  model  to 
pose  exclusively  for  him.  Professional  models  charge  from 
$5  to  several  times  this  amount  for  posing,  and  while  they 
understand  the  art  of  posing,  there  is  the  disadvantage  that 
they  pose  for  many  advertisers.  There  is  a  New  York 
model  whose  face  and  form  appears  in  the  advertisements 
of  a  dozen  different  firms;  this  tends  to  lessen  individuality. 
It  is  less  expensive  and  will  give  more  individuality  if 
attractive  models  are  selected  from  private  ranks.  Mothers 
are  usually  not  averse  to  having  pictures  of  their  pretty 
children  in  advertisements,  and  frequently  the  ad-writer  can 
pTevail  on  some  young  woman  acquaintance  to  pose.  The 
continuous  use  of  the  same  model  in  varying  poses  is  certain 
to  create  a  live  interest  in  the  minds  of  readers,  who  soon 
begin  to  feel  acquainted  and  are  curious  to  see  what  the 
next  pose  or  printed  message  may  be. 


MAKING  OF  SIMPLE  II^IiUSTRATIONS 

83.  It  is  not  expected  that  ad-writers  shall  be  able  to  do 
illustrating  work.  Advertising  illustration  is  a  broad  field 
in  itself,  in  which  many  specialists  are  engaged.  If  the 
ad-writer  possesses  some  ability  to  draw  and  to  letter,  so 
much  the  better  for  him;  but  unless  he  is  an  accomplished 
illustrator,  he  will  save  time  and  expense,  when  a  fine  illus- 
tration is  wanted,  by  going  at  once  to  some  competent  artist, 


Mellin's  Food  Girl 

and  like  all  MELLIN'S  POOD  children  is  bright,  happy 

and  well.     MELLIN'S  FOOD  and  good  fresh  milk  make 

a  modificattoQ  that  is  like  mother's  milk. 

That  is  the  reason  so  many  babies  thrive  on  MELLIN'S 

FOOD. 

WE  WILL  SEND  you  A  SAMPLE  OP  HSLLIN'S  POOD  FREE 
UPON   REQUEST. 

HELLIN-S  POOD  COMPANY.  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
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for  when  an  advertisement  is  to  be  inserted  in  a  number  of 
publications  that  charge  high  advertising  rates,  the  invest- 
ment is  too  great  to  be  endangered  by  a  crude  or  inap- 
propriate illustration.  In  such  cases,  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  pay  a  specialist  $10,  $20,  or  even  $60  or 
$100  for  a  good  drawing  rather  than  try  to  get  along  with 


Hi 


a     home-made'*  one. 


Pio.  94 

Nevertheless,  in  retail  work,  if  the  ad-writer  will  give  a 
little  attention  to  drawing  and  lettering  and  will  equip  him- 
self with  a  few  drawing  instruments,  a  drawing  board,  some 
India  ink,  and  a  supply. of  drawing  paper,  he  will  be  able  to 
get  up  some  simple  illustrations  himself. 
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84,     In  Figs.  94,  95,  96,  and  97  are  shown  reproductions 
of  drawings  made  by  ad-writers  that  claim  to  have  no  ability 


as  illustrators.  All  of  these  drawings  are  comparatively 
easy  to  make.  A  bow-pen,  for  instance,  is  all  that  is  required 
to  make  a  drawing  from  which  to  produce  an  effective  border 


cut  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  94,  while  a  ruler  and  drawing  pen 
are  all  that  are  needed  to  make  a  cut  like  that  shown  in 
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Fig.  96,  it  being  composed  merely  of  straight  lines  carefully 
drawn.  Figs.  95  and  97  require  some  freehand  work,  but  if 
a  design  of  this  kind  is  first  laid  on  carefully  with  pencil  and 
then  traced  with  ink,  and  all  tines  are  made  twice  as  long 
and  twice  as  heavy  as  they  are  to  appear  in  the  finished 
illustration,  the  result  will  be  a  cut  of  fair  quality. 

After  a  line  cut  is  made  for  the  illustration  shown  in 
Fig.  94,  an  electrotype  with  a  metal  base  should  be  made, 
and  this  should  then  be  mortised  square  inside  the  circle,  to 
facilitate  the  setting  of  the  type  matter.  In  using  a  cut  like 
that  shown  in  Fig.  97,  the  printer  is  expected  to  supply  a 
border  at  the  bottom  and  the  right,  so  as  to  complete  the 


Fia.  K 
outline  of  the  home  savings-bank.  It  will  be  noticed  in  this 
cut  that  only  part  of  the  coin  is  shown.  It  is  illegal  to  make 
an  exact  engraving  of  an  entire  coin.  If  it  is  desired  to 
show  a  coin  in  full,  the  lettering  and  design  on  the  face  must 
be  radically  changed,  so  that  the  United  States  authorities 
will  not  regard  it  as  a  reproduction  of  a  coin. 

85.  The  ability  to  make  good  drawings  of  simple  objects 
and  to  make  suggestive  sketches  of  more  difficult  subjects, 
will  often  aid  in  securing  ad-writing  work,  for  it  enables  the 
writer  to  prepare  a  layout  that  will  make  his  ideas  clear  to 
the  advertiser.  Many  times  a  solicitor  has  been  able  to  secure 
a  good  order  for  his  publication  by  being  able  to  prepare  the 
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sketch  of  an  eifective  design.  Furthermore,  the  ability  to 
make  sketches  enables  the  ad-writer  to  present  his  ideas 
more  clearly  to  an  illustrator.  If  a  writer  has  a  general 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  lettering,  he  will  be  a  better  critic 
of  illustrations;  but  few  ad-writers  have  this  general  knowl- 
edge, and  it  is  not  always  worth  while  to  spend  the  time 
necessary  to  acquire  it. 

MI8CEI.L1ANEOU8  REMARKS 

86.  Furnishing:   Cuts    to    Several    Newspapers. 

When  an  advertisement  is  to  be  run  in  several  newspapers, 
and  there  are  no  duplicate  cuts  on  hand,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  one  or  more  of  the  papers  to  make  matrices  or 
await  their  turn  for  using  the  single  cut.  Some  papers 
object  to  making  matrices  of  small  illustrations,  on  account 
of  the  extra  labor  it  involves.  In  such  a  case  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  give  the  cut  to  one  paper  and  instruct  the  other 
to  borrow  it  as  soon  as  the  first  paper  has  finished  using  it. 
Where  one  paper  is  published  in  the  morning  and  the  other 
in  the  afternoon,  this  plan  is  practicable  enough;  but  where 
both  are  morning  or  both  are  evening  papers  and  both  go  to 
press  about  the  same  time,  borrowing  the  cut  will  mean  that 
one  will  be  delayed  until  the  paper  having  the  cut  has 
stereotyped  the  page  containing  it.  Unless  the  papers  are 
printed  from  stereotypes,  it  will  be  necessary  for  each  to 
have  a  cut  if  the  time  of  going  to  press  is  about  the  same. 

87.  The  Filini^  of   Cuts  and  Proofs  of   Cuts. — All 

cuts  should  be  brought  back  from  the  newspaper  office 
when  the  paper  has  finished  using  them  and  is  not  likely  to 
use  them  again  soon.  Newspaper  offices,  as  a  rule,  have 
limited  facilities  for  storing  cuts.  The  cuts  should  be  filed 
carefully  in  the  advertiser's  office,  with  the  tops  of  the  cuts  up 
and  with  blotting  paper  or  pasteboard  on  top  if  other  cuts 
are  to  be  placed  on  them.  The  best  method  of  filing,  how- 
ever, is  to  put  them  in  cabinets  having  drawers  just  deep 
enough  to  hold  type-high  cuts.  Unusual  care  must  be  taken 
with  half-tones,  as  they  are  easily  scratched  and  spoiled. 
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Proofs  of  advertisements  may  be  filed  conveniently  by 
pasting  them  on  the  pages  of  a  scrap-book.  If  there  are  a 
great  many  of  the  proofs,  a  better  plan  is  to  use  a  drawer 
of  a  cabinet  designed  for  vertical  filing,  pasting  the  proofs 
on  sheets  that  will  stand  on  edge  in  the  file.  Guides  can  be 
used  to  separate  the  subjects,  all  proofs  of  shoe  cuts  being 
filed  behind  a  guide  bearing  the  word  Shoes,  and  so  on.  The 
system  may  be  carried  out  even  further  by  marking  on  each 
proof,  or  near  it,  the  numbers  of  the  compartment  and 
drawer  in  which  the  cut  is  kept.  If,  when  the  cut  is  sent 
out,  a  slip,  with  proper  data,  is  left  in  its  place,  the  record 
will  always  be  complete. 

88.  Tenclenoy  of  Illustrators  to  Draw  All-Capital 
liines. — Unless  otherwise  instructed,  illustrators  will  ordina- 
rily draw  display  lines  entirely  in  capital  letters,  it  being 
easier  to  make  capitals  than  it  is  to  make  lower-case  letters. 
Occasionally,  the  all-capital  line  is  legible  enough  and  is 
more  artistic  than  the  capital  and  lower-case  line,  but  when 
the  ad-writer  wishes  the  principal  catch  line  of  an  advertise- 
ment in  capitals  and  lower-case  letters,  he  should  so  instruct 
the  illustrator. 
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INTRODUCTION 

!•     Teclinlcal-paper  and    trade-paper    advertising:, 

while  founded  on  the  same  principles  as  other  advertising, 
have  such  distinguishing  features  that  a  special  study  of 
these  branches  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  modern 
advertising.  These  fields  are  distinct  from  the  general  field, 
and  the  mediums  used  are  all  class  mediums;  but  despite  the 
fact  that  the  technical-  or  trade-paper  advertiser  deals  with  a 
special  class  of  readers  that  should  be  much  easier  to  interest 
than  a  body  of  general  readers,  most  technical  and  trade 
advertising  is  poor. 

Taken  together,  these  two  branches  form  one  of  the  poor- 
est large  classes  of  advertising.  It  would  seem  when  a 
manufacturer  has  an  article  that  appeals  particularly  to  civil 
engineers  or  to  retail  druggists  that  the  opportunity  to  use 
a  publication  reaching  ten  thousand  civil  engineers  or  ten 
thousand  retail  druggists  would  be  regarded  by  him  as  an 
opportunity  of  great  value,  and  that  the  space  would  be  used 
with  good  judgment.  But  a  great  many  manufacturers 
appear  to  buy  space  in  technical  and  trade  publications  as  a 
duty  and  to  pay  little  attention  to  what  is  written  to  fill  the 
space  or  to  the  arrangement  and  display  of  the  matter. 
The  illustrations  and  typography  of  technical-  and  trade- 
paper  advertisements  do  not,  as  a  whole,  begin  to  come  up 
to  the  standard  set  by  the  advertisements  printed  in  the 
general  magazines.     Not  all  technical  and  trade  papers  are 
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alike  in  this  particular,  however;  a  few  have  very  creditable 
advertising  pages. 

The  technical-  and  trade-paper  fields  offer  great  opportunity 
for  skilful  advertising  work,  because  so  long  as  most  of  the 
advertisements  are  poor  or  mediocre,  the  good  advertise- 
ments will  stand  out  stronger  by  reason  of  the  contrast. 

2.  Definition  of  Technical-Paper  Advertising. — By 
technical- paper  advertising  is  meant  the  advertising 
addressed  to  a  special  class  of  consumers — those  with  an 
education  or  a  training  of  some  particular  kind,  and  often 
those  with  superior  technical  educations. 

Examples  of  technical  publications  are  Mines  and  Minerals, 
which  is  read  largely  by  mining  engineers,  mine  owners,  and 
various  others  interested  in  mineral  products  and  mining; 
The  Electrical  World,  which  is  read  largely  by  electrical 
engineers,  electricians,  electrical  students,  electrical  manu- 
facturers, etc.;  The  Engineering  News,  a  publication  that 
covers  the  civil-engineering  field  broadly;  The  Engineer,  a 
publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of  operating  engineers — 
steam,  marine,  and  electrical;  The  Medical  World,  a  publi- 
cation for  physicians;  Dental  Cosmos,  a  publication  devoted 
to  dentistry;  The  Photo  American,  a  photographers'  maga- 
zine; and  The  American  Carpenter  and  Builder,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  house  building. 
These  papers  are  lacking  in  so-called  popular  matter,  and 
do  not  appeal  to  the  general  reading  public. 

3,  Definition  of  Trade -Paper  Advertising.  —  By 
trade-paper  advertising:  is  meant  advertising  in  publica- 
tions that  appeal  to  a  certain  **trade.*'  The  word  trade  is 
used  here  in  its  commercial  sense  and  refers  to  dealers  or 
retailers  in  some  special  line.  Therefore,  a  trade  paper  is 
not  one  that  is  intended  to  reach  the  consumer,  but  one 
that  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  jobbers,  wholesalers,  and 
retailers — in  most  cases  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
retail  field. 

Examples  of  trade  papers  are  The  Dry  Goods  Economist, 
which    is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  dry-goods  merchants; 
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The  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder,  which  is  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  those  who  sell  boots  and  shoes;  The  Furniture  Jour- 
nal, a  furniture  retailers'  magazine;  The  Bookseller,  News- 
dealer, and  Stationer,  which  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
booksellers,  newsdealers,  and  stationers;  The  Keystone, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  retail  jewelers;  Ameri- 
can Druggist  and  Pharmaceutal  Record,  a  publication  for 
druggists  and  pharmacists. 

4,  Fabllcatious  That  Combine  Technical  and  Trade 
Features. — There  are  publications  that  partake  of  the 
nature  of  both  trade  and  technical  publications.  The  Inland 
Printer,  for  example,  is  primarily  a  technical  magazine 
devoted  to  the  art  of  printing,  but  as  printers  are  to  some 
extent  retailers,  in  that  they  buy  paper  and  resell  it  to  their 
customers,  the  magazine  is  to  some  extent  a  trade  publica- 
tion, and  some  paper  manufacturers  advertise  in  it  in  the 
trade-advertising  style. 
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COPY  AND  DISPLAY 

5.  Technical  Nature  of  Copy. — In  advertising  to  the 
general  public,  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  see  that 
descriptions  are  not  too  technical;  that  is,  that  the  terms  and 
arguments  used  are  those  which  are  commonly  understood. 
Technical-paper  advertising  is  different  in  this  respect.  It 
is  directed  to  people  that  have  been  educated  or  trained  along 
certain  lines  and  that  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  com- 
mon technicalities  of  their  work  and  the  materials  used. 
Advertising  of  a  very  popular  character  would  not  appeal  to 
such  persons;  what  they  are  interested  in  knowing  is  the 
technical  superiority  of  one  article  over  others  of  its  kind.  A 
furnace  should  be  described  to  a  heating  engineer  in  a  very 
different  way  from  that  in  which  it  would  be  described  to  a 
house  owner  that  is  not  a  heating  engineer. 
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Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  manufacturer  of  printing 
outfits  desires  to  sell  presses,  type,  etc.  both  to  the  general 
public  and  to  printers.  His  advertisement  to  the  general 
public  would  be  directed  to  boys  and  young  men  and  would 
be  in  the  style  of  the  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This 
style  of  copy  would  appeal  strongly  to  progressive  boys  and 
young  men,  but  it  is  not  the  style  of  copy  that  would  be 
required  when  the  manufacturer  wishes  to  sell  large  presses 
and  outfits  to  the  printer.  The  printer  understands  all  the 
ordinary  points  of  printing  work;  what  he  wants  is  technical 
information  about  the  press  or  other  printing  equipment. 
In  Fig.  2  is  shown  the  style  of  copy  used  in  addressing 
printers  and  publishers. 

Printing  is  ProUtable  Work 


V.  S.  PRESS  CO.,  DEFT.  E,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Pic.  1 

Eencrnl  public 

6.  The  ad-writer  should  be  on  his  guard,  however,  and 
not  make  copy  too  technical,  for  not  every  reader  of  a 
technical  publication  may  have  had  the  best  training  or  the 
chance  to  observe  a  great  variety  of  the  materials  used  in 
his  trade  or  profession,  and  may  not  understand  extremely 
technical  descriptions.  In  any  event,  it  should  be  the  aim  in 
preparing  copy,  display,  and  illustrations  to  make  the  adver- 
tisement easy  to  read  and  easy  to  understand. 

7.  Methods  of  Proeurlnp:  Teehiilcal  Data. — The 
ad-writer  that  has  not  had  a  training  that  qualifies  him  to 
prepare  an  advertisement  of  a  technical  nature  must  depend 
largely  on  others — inventors,  manufacturers,  and  salesmen — 


THE  COTTRELL 

High  Speed  Two -Revolution  Press 


Specially  designed  for  the  exacting  demands  of  three- 
color  printing  where  perfect  register  is  absolutely 
necessary.  New  features  have  been  added  for  facilitat- 
ing the  production  of  the  finest  work. 

The  picsi  19  fumiihed  with  our  patent  Convcrtilile  Sheet 
Delivery  which  can  be  set  to  deliver  chc  ihetis  printed  side  up, 
OT  it  can  be  changed  lo  the  regular  fly  delireiy  in  five  minutei 
lime.  The  convertible  delivery  it  opeiaied  by  a  variable  (peed 
crinit  motion  which  diipensci  wiih  the  fly  ipring,  thus  laving 
the  power  required  lo  compresj  the  ipring,  it  the  lame  lime 
making  the  motion  more  simple  and  convenient. 

C.  B.  COTTRELL  CBb  SONS  CO. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.       WESTERLY,  R.  L        CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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for  his  data,  or  else  devote  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the 
article  to  be  sold.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  an  improved 
transit  is  to  be  advertised  in  a  magazine  devoted  to  civil 
engineering.  In  such  a  case,  a  popular  description  of  the 
instrument  will  not  do.  The  advertisement  must  make  clear 
the  various  features  of  this  transit,  and  no  one  but  a  person 
that  is  familiar  with  transits  in  general  and  that  is  technically 
qualified  to  study  this  particular  transit  exhaustively  will  be 
able  to  point  out  its  superior  features.  The  writer  should 
have  opportunity  to  examine  the  article,  to  see  it  work  or  to 
use  it,  to  talk  with  those  who  make  it  or  sell  it,  and  to  study 
the  prospective  customer  and  the  medium  in  which  the 
advertisement  is  to  be  inserted. 


The 
Cushman  Chuck  Co. 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Lathe  and  Drill  Chucks 

Catalog  Free 


Fig.  3 

8.  Stantling-Cnrtl  Style  of  Advertisement. — Much 
technical  advertising  is  of  the  staiitllng:-card  style,  which 
is  merely  a  statement  of  the  advertiser's  business,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  This  kind  of  advertising  is  worth  very  little.  A 
buyer  may  occasionally  go  over  a  technical  publication  and 
send  for  the  catalogs  of  all  manufacturers  of  a  certain  article 
advertising  in  that  publication,  but  the  technical  advertiser 
that  fails  to  give  interesting  details  of  his  product  loses  a 
great  opportunity.  He  cannot  expect  readers  to  believe 
that  his  product  is  better  than  that  of  other  manufacturers 
unless   he    tells  them  and  shows  them  that  it  is;  and  the 
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advertisement  is  the  place  for  telling  about  some  of  the 
superior  features  of  the  product  and  for  illustrating  them. 

9.     Examples     of    Technical    Advertisements. — In 

Fig.  4  is  shown  another  example  of  poor  technical  adver- 
tising. This  advertisement  merely  shows  the  compass  and 
informs  the  reader  that  the  price  is  $22.50.  No  one  but  a 
person  educated  to  do  surveying  work  is  likely  to  buy  a 
surveying  compass;  and  such  a  person  will  want  more 
information  than  the  illustration  affords.  The  price  is 
attractive,  but  is  the  compass  strong?     How  can  a  well-built 
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SURVEYING 
COMPASS 

^^^^^^^   '    'Ufl^^^^^^^^ 

Price.  $22^0 

f^^   ^.„^^^^^^\ 

Send  for  dcscriptiv*  Circular  and  alto  CATALfXiS  ol 

Drawiag  loatnimeatt  and  MAlerialt; 

Fine  Toote; 

Praclical  book*  relating  to  Arrhilrcturc  and  Building  Tradca: 

Practical  books  relating  to  Civil  Er.Kinccring; 

Practical  books  relating  to  Electric. ly. 

Practical  books  relating  to  M«.lijaical  and  Sleatn  Engtiieering: 

Practical  books  relating  to  Vlining.  Awaylng.  and  ChemiMry;  to 

CHAMBERI.AIN    A    CHAI.MERS,  Scranton.  Pa. 

Pig.  4 
This  advertisement  does  not  sfive  the  details  of  the  compass 

compass  be  sold  for  such  a  price?  Is  the  needle  a  4-,  a  5-, 
or  a  6-inch  needle?  Is  the  circle  graduated  to  whole  degrees, 
half  degrees,  or  quarter  degrees?  Has  the  instrument  a 
vernier?  What  reading  does  it  give?  These  are  questions 
that  a  surveyor  or  a  student  of  surveying  is  likely  to  wish 
answered.  A  reader  of  the  advertisement  may  send  for  a 
catalog  so  as  to  get  the  desired  information,  but  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  see  the  advertisement  of  some  other  manu- 
facturer that  describes  a  compass  well  and  buy  from  that 
manufacturer.      The  advertisement  is  the  place  to  give  the 


Do  yott  have  to 
stop  the  feed 
on  your  Mill  to 
change  speeds? 


And  do  you  also  have  to  go 
around  to  back  of  Mill  and  stilfi 
belt  by  hand — taking  chances  of 
getting  your  hands  cut  by  the 
bell?  Then  you've  machined 
many  a  piece  at  slow  spted  that 
could  have  been  done  in  about 
half  the  time  at  a  higher  speed, 
rather  than  bother  to  change 
the  speed.  Now  haven't  you? 
Of  course.     We  all  have 

Ever  try  the  mechanical  shifter  on  Bullard  Mills?  Its  a  pleasure  to  change 
speeds  with  this.  Vou  simply  move  the  levers,  on  operating  side  of  machine, 
and  get  any  speed  you  want  the  moment  you  want  it.  Vou  don't  even  have  to 
stop  the  cut  on  a 

BULLARD 

The  arms  of  this  belt  shifter  are  automatically  locked  at  each  5tep  of  cone; 
and  the  yokes  prcvcnl  h.:lt  from  twisting  or  jumping  oft'.  It  is  a  simple  device, 
with  nothing  to  gel  out  of  order  and  trouble  you,  and  it  never  fails  lo  give  just 
the  speed  wanted. 

Here  are  some  other  Bullard  features  that  make  your  ivork  easier  and  enable 
you  to  do  more  of  ii-  Heads  and  slides,  as  well  as  cross  rail,  are  operated  by 
power  in  all  directions.  Think  what  that  means  to  youl  If  you  forget  and  let 
heads  run  together,  there's  no  breakage — safety  device  prevents  it.  To  get  at 
any  part  of  work,  put  on  the  brake,  and  there  you  arc — not  necessary  to  try 
several  times  before  table  can  be  stopped  at  desired  point 

The  operator  is  constantly  in  mind  in  designing  Bullard  Boring  and  Turning 
Mills.  Everything  possible  is  done  to  lighten  his  labor  on  every  size.  And 
there's  a  size  for  every  requirement. 


ih.]8 


BRIDCEVOKT. 


.uUard   •:o""-."-»-x.  pjf^^^il 
Machincloel  Co.  =:.'is3.i3.#*' 
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features  of  the  instrument,  and   their  omission   makes  the 
advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  4  very  weak. 

10.     In  Fig.  5  is  shown  an  advertisement  that  is  full  of 
interesting    information,     It    tells    just    why    the    Bullard 


A  Bullard  Automatic  Wrench 

Can  be  opcraled  wllh  ihe  exertion  of  only  hilf 
the  sircnglh  ordinarily  tcqulred,  becauM  tH  the 
potuer  is  converted  into  a  farrilng  force.  The 
Bullard  principle  of  construction  is  the  tame  as 
the  grip  of  the  hand — a  wr!ngln([.  twisting  strain, 
not  a  crushing  force.  There  is  not  an  ounce  of 
power  wasted  and  no  abnormal  strain  on  the  parts. 


prtHurt  is  applied  w 
Tl»  ■allud  Crip 


Tlw  BoU&rd  Automatic  Wrench  Company.  Inc. 

PKOVIDBNCE,  R.  ■..  U.S.A. 


boring  and  turning  mills  are  superior  to  others;  it  does 
not  leave  this  vital  information  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader. 
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In  Fig.  6  is  shown  another  example  of  good  technical 
advertisingf.  White  space  in  this  instance  is  used  more 
freely  than  is  necessary.  There  is  plenty  of  space  to  extend 
the  argument  that  a  wrench  modeled  on  the  shape  of  the 
human  hand  is  necessarily  the  best  model,  nature's  plan 
being  the  perfect  one,  etc.  The  illustration  in  this  adver- 
tisement is  unusually  good. 

Fig,  7  also  shows  a  fine  example  of  a  well -illustrated 
technical   advertisement.     Here,   the    micrometer   is   taken 


These  are  the  Component  Parts  of  a  Slocomb 
Micrometer  . 


If  swying 
iiiLikc  Ihgm  the 


J.  T.  Slocomb  Company,  Providence. 


A  tMhnfcal-pnper  adverliapment  showinK  liow  ihe  various  features  o(  an  (nsinimenl 

apart,  thus  bringing  out  the  features  of  its  construction. 
The  long  thread,  which  is  the  strong  feature  of  this  microm- 
eter, is  well  demonstrated. 

In  Fig.  8  is  shown  how  the  interior  workings  of  appara- 
tus may  be  brought  out  by  an  illustration  with  a  so-called 
"X-ray"  effect. 

11.  Good  illustrations  are  very  important  in  certain 
classes  of   techniLal  advertising,  and  the  advertiser  should 
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be  free  in  the  use  of  sectional  drawings,  illustrations  of 
parts,  etc.,  where  these  wiJl  aid  in  making  clear  the  selling 
points  of  the  product.  Sometimes,  the  product  is  of  such 
nature  that  such  illustrations  cannot  be  used.     Even  then. 


Real  Success  in 
Hic^h  Speed  Drilling 

through  ike  me 
o(  ordin.ry 
chuckh  becaiae 

poKkupsii  ihe 
drilU  bang  held 
•o  ihey  cuinol 
poMiUy  ilip,  yet 


There  ii  only 
eoe  chuck  lh«( 
wl  do  Ihtl.  iu 


PRATT    CHUCK    COMPANY 

rr»nKfort,  N.  Y. 


however,  the  advertisement  may  be  attractively  illustrated, 
as  will  be  evident  by  observing  the  advertisement  shown  in 
Fig.  9.  This  advertisement  is  more  like  advertising  intended 
for  the  general  public  in  that  it  has  a  coupon  to  be  tilled  out 
and  returned  to  the  advertiser.  The  coupon  feature  is  a 
207— 2I> 
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good   one,    but    it   is   incorporated    in   very   few   technical 

advertisements. 

12.     Conservatism  In  Technical  Advertising. — While 

there  is  never  any  excuse  for  inserting  a  technical  advertise- 
ment that  fails  to  give  the  information  that  would  interest 
the  reader,  care  must  be  taken  in  certain  classes  of  tech- 
nical advertising  to  be  conservative.  In  fact,  in  all  technical 
advertising,  there  is  more  need  for  accurate,  conservative 
statements  than  in  popular  advertising,  because  technical 
advertisements  are  read  largely  by  men  of   experience  or 

Here's  to  the  Health 
Of  the  BoUer 


education,  who  will  be  quick  to  detect  bombast  or  untruthful 
claims. 

In  advertising  in  dental  and  medical  publications,  regard 
must  be  had  for  the  ethics  of  the  medical  and  dental  profes- 
sions. The  best  practitioners  in  these  professions  do  not 
favor  advertising  on  the  part  of  the  profession,  and  while  they 
do  not  disapprove  of  manufacturers'  advertising  in  the  pub- 
lications they  receive,  anything  that  has  the  patent-medicine 
tone  is  viewed  with  contempt.  Testimonials  are  sometimes 
used,   but   advertisers   in   medical   publications   often   omit 
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names  when  using  them,  fearing  that  a  name  attached  to  a 
testimonial  will  prejudice  physicians  against  the  article. 
When  doubtful  as  to  whether  or  not  an  advertisement  for 
a  medical  publication  will  be  thought  unethical,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  get  the  opinions  of  several  physicians. 

13.  Poor  Display  of  Most  Teclinlcal  Advertise- 
ments.— The  displaying  of  a  great  deal  of  technical  adver- 
tising is  left  to  publishers,  and  the  result  is  that,  as  a  rule, 
there  are  not  many  well-displayed  advertisements  in  tech- 
nical publications. 

A  condition  that  contributes  to  poor  display  is  that  most 
technical  advertisers  do  not  buy  just  the  proper  amount  of 
space  for  their  advertisements,  but  contract  for  a  page,  a 
half  page,  or  a  quarter  page,  and  then  undertake  to  fill  the 
space  with  a  little  matter.  The  result  is  usually  an  overdis- 
play  or  a  scattering  display,  unnecessary  rule  work,  etc.  The 
remedy  for  poor  display  is  to  write  the  proper  amount  of 
copy  and  to  make  layouts  for  all  advertisements. 


NEWS  ITEMS  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  ARTICLES 

14,  Manufacturers  are  generally  neglectful  of  a  most 
important  branch  of  advertising.  Editors  of  technical  publi- 
cations are  usually  pleased  to  publish  items  of  real  interest 
to  their  readers  and  articles  that  instruct  operators  how  to 
use  apparatus,  but  it  is  rarely  that  the  advertiser  prepares 
just  the  kind  of  items  or  instructive  articles  that  an  editor 
wants.  Ninety-nine  advertisers  out  of  a  hundred  seem  to 
think  that  the  item  of  the  '*puff"  style,  full  of  compliments 
to  themselves  and  their  products,  is  the  only  kind  worth 
getting  into  print.  The  result  is  that  the  editors  are  flooded 
with  copy  and  requests  for  **free  reading  notices,''  most  of 
which  are  such  thinly  veiled  self-praising  advertisements 
that  a  conscientious  editor  hesitates  to  publish  them,  and  the 
reader  feels  that  he  has  been  tricked  when  he  reads  one. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks  that  an  adver- 
tisement   in   reading-notice    style    is    not   effective.      Such 
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advertisements  are  effective;  but  they  should  not  be  mas- 
queraded as  news  items,  nor  should  they  be  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  real  news  item  and  the  instructive  article. 
The  reading-notice  advertisement  is  a  plain  advertisement 
set  in  the  same  style  as  readingr  matter.  The  puff  purports 
to  represent  the  view  of  the  editor  or  some  disinterested 
writer,  and  is  always  filled  with  praise;  however,  it  probably 
deceives  very  few  persons.  The  real  news  item  contains 
some  interesting  information  and  perhaps  an  illustration,  and 
tells  the  reader  something  without  making  him  feel  that  he 
is  reading  an  advertisement. 

15.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  bridge  company  is  con- 
structing a  bridge  across  a  large  river  in  some  city.  A  well- 
written  article  concerning  the  work  and  what  it  means  to  the 
people  of  that  community,  illustrated  by  photographs,  would 
be  welcomed  by  the  Sunday  papers  of  that  city,  and  perhaps 
by  those  of  other  cities  if  the  bridge  is  an  important  construc- 
tion. The  article  would  make  known  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany constructing  the  bridge,  but  it  could  be  introduced  in 
such  a  way  that  no  reader  of  the  article  would  suspect  that 
the  real  object  of  the  article  was  to  give  publicity  to  the 
bridge  company.  Nevertheless,  this  publicity  is  of  great 
value.  Often,  if  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine  is  furnished 
with  fine  photographs  and  some  details,  a  special  writer  will 
be  assigned  to  write  an  article. 

The  publicity  that  a  great  shipbuilding  company  like  the 

Cramps    Company    gets    through    the   entertaining    articles 

published    in   newspapers    and    magazines    is    worth   many 

thousands  of  dollars. 

/^       As  another  illustration,  suppose  that  a  street-car  manu- 

I    facturing  company  devises  an  improved  fender  that  will  pick 

,    y    up  a  man  without  injuring  him  while  a  street  car  is  moving 

^    at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour.     Invitations  to  a  test  of  the 

\   fender  would  probably  be  accepted  by  all  local  newspapers, 

I  and  an  account  of  the  test  would  probably  be  accepted  by  any 

1  technical  publication  giving  attention  to  street-car  matters. 

In  Fig.  10  is  shown  a  reading  notice  about  a  monotype 


^ 
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contest.  The  result  of  this  contest  is  interestino^  and  would 
be  published  by  any  printing:  journal.  At  the  same  time  it 
affords  good  publicity  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  monotype. 
If,  however,  this  item  contained  a  great  deal  of  fulsome 
praise  about  the  monotype  machine,  the  enterprise  of  its 
manufacturers,  etc.,  it  would  not  produce  so  favorable  an 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Where  machines  are  in  general  use,  editors  of  technical 
publications  are  usually  pleased  to  receive  good,  instructive 
articles  explaining  improved  methods  of  operating,  etc. 
Either  the  monotype  or  the  linotype  could  have  a  great  deal 
of  matter  of  this  kind  published  about  them. 

The  winner  of  the  October  speed  prize  in  the  Monotype 
contest  was  Wm.  H.  Ellis,  of  the  Wynkoop-Hallenbeck- 
Crawford  plant  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  whose  average  for  the 
month  of  August,  from  August  4  to  31,  was  between  90,000 
and  100,000  eras  per  day.  Other  fast  operators  were 
Henry  Fauteck  and  J.  O'Neill,  both  of  the  Commerical 
&. Financial  Chronicle,  of  New  York  City.  On  a  recent 
piece  of  tabular  matter,  which  was  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
office  work,  and  which  measured  37,758  ems  according  to 
the  established. rules  of. measurement,  the  single  machine 
keyboard  time  amounted  to  one  hour  and  forty-five  min- 
utes, both  operators  doing  part  of  the  job.  The  caster 
man,  James  Pyle,  turned  out  this  .same  job  in  two  and  a 
half  hours.  At  this  speed,  the  average  product  per  hour 
would  be  iil,576  ems  for  the  keyboard  operation  per  single 
keyboard  and  15,103  ems  per  hour  for  the  caster  work. 
The  job  was  set  in  5-point. 

Fig.  10 

16.     Informution  About  New  Devices  and  Methods. 

The  technical  press  welcomes  information  about  new  devices 
and  methods,  and  editors  will  sometimes  go  to  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  get  such  information.  Under  such  conditions, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  technical  manufacturer  to  get 
much  valuable  publicity.  ^  Note  Fig.  11.  At  the  time  thac 
the  Dr.  Albert  lead  process  of  electrotyping  was  first  talked 
of  in  America,  the  various  publications  devoted  to  printing 
were  eager  to  secure  details,  and  such  an  article  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  11  was  one  of  extreme  interest  to  the  readers 
of  such  publications. 

The  technical  advertiser  that  has  a  department  that  looks 
after  this  free  but  valuable  kind  of  publicity,  will  find  it  more 


Demonstration    of   Dr.    Albert's    New    Lead 
Process    of   ElectrotypluK 

Charles  Reverdys,  an  expert  on  matters  pertaining  to 
electro  typing,  and  the  personal  assistant  of  Dr.  E.  Albert, 
of  Munich,  is  in  New  York  City  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating Dr.  Albert's  new  lead  molding  process.  He  has 
his  headquarters  at  the  factory  of  the  F.  Wesel  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Brooklyn,  which  company  has  pur- 
chased from  Dr.  Albert  the  rights  to  sell  the  process  and 
machinery  in  America.  ""^~\ 

This  new  method  of  procuring  electrotypes  from  type  or 
cuts  is  very  interesting  to  the  student  of  printing  and  its 
allied  branches,  as  well  as  to  the  electrotyper.  It  differs 
from  the  ordinary  process  in  that  the  impression  is  taken 
in  a  sheet  of  soft  lead  instead  of  the  customary  wax  or 
ozokerite,  and  its  great  advantages  are  cheapness,  speed, 
and  the  fact  that  the  electros  are  absolutely  the  same  as  the 
ori^iftals^  even  to  the  most  delicate  dots  of  the  half-tone, 
as  well  as  hand-tooled  cuts.  Magazine  publishers  using 
this  latter  class  of  engraving  on  large  editions  have  been 
compelled  to  duplicate  their  originals  at  great  expense,  as 
the  wax  mold  cannot  be  separated  from  the  cut  without 
being  roughed  up  and  altered  by  the  undercut  work  of 
the  engraver.  In  direct  contrast  to  this,  the  Albert  lead 
mold  does  not  crowd  into  the  undercut  work  so  as  to 
interfere  with  separating  the  mold  from  the  original,  and 
the  impression  in  the  lead  is  therefore  a  true  reverse  of  the* 
printing  surface  of  the  original.  Any  number  of  exact 
duplicates  may  be  made  so  absolutely  faithful  in  all  details 
that  the  print  from  the  electro  shows  no  variation  to  the 
expert  eye.  From  three  to  eight  shells  can  be  made  from 
each  mold. 

The  natural  result  of  electrotyping  in  wax  is  to  obtain  a 
slightly  heavier  face  than  the  original.  The  lead  mold 
behaves  in  an  entirely  different  manner  from  wax  or 
ozokerite.  It,  of  course,  requires  more  pressure  per  square 
inch.  The  lead  does  not  spread  or  squash  into  every 
crevice  as  does  the  wax,  but  sinks  easily  over  the  face  of 
the  letters  and  is  easily  depressed  wherever  there  is  an  open 
space  in  the  form.  The  mold  does  not  require  cutting 
down  or  building  up,  but  can  be  immersed  in  the  bath 
immediately  upon  being  taken  from  the  press.  Lead  being 
a  good  conductor,  a  shell  can  be  deposited  in  one-third  the 
time  required  by  a  polished  wax  mold. 

The  lead  molds  cause  no  injury  to  type  or  etchings  and 
there  is  no  waste  or  deterioration  of  material,  as  after  the 
shells  are  made  they  are  utilized  for  backing  metal.  Cases 
do  not  need  warming.  Molds  do  not  have  to  be  cut  down, 
built  up,  polished,  or  coated.  Shells  lie  flatter  on  the  pans 
and  require  very  little  straightening  or  finishing  after  being 
backed  up.  A  great  deal  of  routing  is  dispensed  with,  as, 
in  the  operation  of  molding,  the  lead  is  forced  sufficiently 
into  all  open  spaces. 

By  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Albert  process 
is  the  coming  method  for  almost  all  kinds  of  electros.  It 
cuts  down  the  time  required  very  close  to  the  stereotyping 
process.  In  fact,  in  Germany,  where  the  process  is  more 
widely  used,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  customers  to  wait 
while  their  electros  are  being  made. 

Fig.  U  16 
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profitable  than  using  a  great  deal  of  space  in  the  regular 
way  at  a  cost  of  many  hundreds  of  dollars.  If  there  is  no 
one  in  the  company's  office  that  is  capable  of  preparing  such 
articles,  some  good  outside  writer  should  be  engaged  to 
come  in  occasionally  and  write  some  interesting  '^factory 
story.'*  There  is  in  almost  every  factory  some  features  that 
afford  material  for  articles  that  editors  will  be  glad  to  use. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  rare  business  that  possesses  nothing  of  real 
interest  to  the  public  or  to  the  users  of  its  product,  but  only 
occasionally  can  a  writer  be  found  that  will  prepare  these 
items  or  articles  without  incorporating  puffs. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  company  manufacturing  tur- 
bine engines  were  to  prepare  a  series  of  articles  that  would 
serve  to  familiarize  engineers  with  the  details  of  turbine 
engines  and  the  most  efficient  way  of  operating  them. 
These  articles  would  be  very  valuable  to  a  publication 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  steam  engineers,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  company  would  be  able  to  get  much  publicity  out 
of  them,  particularly  if  the  articles  appeared  as  being  written 
by  some  one  connected  with  the  company. 


ADVERTISING   THE    BUNDY    STEAM    TRAP 

17.  The  following  example  of  technical  advertising  will 
help  to  make  clear  the  procedure  that  should  be  followed  in 
all  technical  campaigns. 

The  Bundy  steam  trap  is  a  contrivance  of  simple  construc- 
tion that  is  used  extensively  to  feed  boilers  automatically; 
to  return  condensation  to  boilers;  to  relieve  steam  mains, 
heating  coils,  etc.,  and  thus  protect  property;  and  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  steam-using  apparatus. 

There  are  many  "different  steam  traps  in  the  market,  but 
the  Bundy  is  unique  in  its  principles  and  features.  Its 
features  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  the  action  of  gravity  that  causes  the  trap  to 
*'go" — hence  its  actuating  power  is  constant. 

2.  All  operating  parts  are  on  the  outside,  easy  to  reach 
for  repairs  or  adjustments. 
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3.  The  valve-controlling:  mechanism  is  simple  and  easy 
to  adjust  or  remove. 

4.  This  trap  has  a  tilting  motion,  which  tells  at  a  glance 
whether  it  is  working  or  not — vitally  essential  at  all  times, 
but  more  so  when  the  trap  is  packed  away  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  corner,  difficult  to  reach  or  see. 

5.  It  has  no  buckets,  floats,  expansion  rods,  packed  joints 
or  any  of  the  complicated  contraptions  with  which  steam 
traps  are  usually  afflicted. 

6.  Its  efficiency  size  for  size  in  pounds  of  water  delivered 
per  hour  under  given  conditions  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  steam  trap  made. 

Technically,  the  term  ^'return  trap"  means  boiler  feed- 
apparatus;  but  there  are  several  other  very  important  duties 
to  which  the  Bundy  return  traps  may  be  profitably  applied, 
namely,  (a)  as  ^'lifting  pumps,*'  meaning  to  force  liquids 
from  one  locality  to  another,  and  against  vertical  or  inclined 
elevation,  delivering  into  receiver,  open  heater,  hotwell,  or 
to  waste;  (d)  as  **extractors  of  water  from  vacuum,"  that  is, 
to  take  away  condensation  from  pipes,  or  other  apparatus, 
between  the  engine  and  condenser;  and  {c)  as  **water 
meters"  to  measure  and  reliably  record  the  number  of 
pounds  of  water  delivered  from  condensing  coils  or  appara- 
tus. Equipped  with  an  automatic  counter,  there  is  no  safer 
or  surer  way  to  meter  hot  water. 

In  addition  to  these  special  applications,  the  return  traps 
will  feed  direct  to  the  boilers  water  of  condensation  from 
steam-condensing  apparatus  of  any  description,  thus  relieving 
the  heating  surfaces  of  water,  increasing  their  condensing 
efficiency,  and  feeding  the  boiler  with  water  at  a  temperature 
near  the  boiling  point.  These  results  combined  effect  a 
decided  reduction  in  coal  consumption. 

Setting  and  connecting  Bundy  traps  is  not  an  extremely 
difficult  matter.  Traps  are  tested  under  high  pressure  and 
are  ready  to  be  set  when  shipped. 

18.  These  features  are  not  readily  understood  by  one 
lacking  a  mechanical  training  unless,  of  course,  the  subject 
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of  steam  apparatus  and  steam  traps  is  studied,  but  it  may  be 
easily  seen  that  a  mechanical  article  useful  in  as  many  differ- 
ent ways  as  the  Bundy  trap  should  enjoy  a  wide  sale.  Just 
one  of  its  uses — that  of  returning  water  to  boilers — will  be 
considered  here  as  an  illustration  of  the  advertising;^. 

It  costs  money  to  heat  water  so  as  to  make  steam.  Manu- 
facturers and  those  responsible  for  the  production  of  steam 
power  and  heat  are  glad  to  know  how  this  cost  can  be 
reduced.  Every  cubic  foot  of  steam  that  is  discharged  from 
an  exhaust  pipe  into  the  open  air  means  money  lost,  because 
a  Bundy  trap  can  be  attached  to  condense  this  steam  and 
automaticallv  force  this  hot  water  back  into  the  boiler. 
Right  here  there  is  an  important  fact:  All  **new**  water — 
water  that  has  not  been  converted  into  steam — has  a  certain 
amount  of  scale-forming  elements  in  it.  The  scale  that 
forms  on  the  inside  of  a  boiler  interferes  greatly  with  the 
efficiency,  and  the  problem  of  keeping  boilers  free  from  scale 
is  a  continual  one.  But  the  hot  water  that  is  the  product  of 
condensed  steam  has  practically  no  scale-forming  element. 
The  mineral  elements  that  make  scale  do  not  pass  into  steam. 
Therefore,  the  water  that  the  Bundy  trap  returns  has  two 
salient  points  in  its  favor:  it  is  hot,  and  thus  requires  much 
less  coal  to  bring  it  to  the  steam-making  point  again  than 
does  new  cold  water,  and  it  forms  no  scale.  The  use  of 
Bundy  traps  on  the  waste  pipes  of  a  boiler  means  economy  to 
the  owner  of  the  plant,  and  economy  is  a  powerful  argument. 

An  apparatus  of  this  kind  is  high-priced,  and  the  manu- 
facturer can  afford  to  keep  his  product  before  the  eyes  of 
the  engineering  world,  so  that  when  trap  systems  are  needed, 
the  Bundy  will  be  the  first  one  thought  of. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Bundy  trap  make  many  sizes 
and  styles  of  this  device,  and  they  publish  a  catalog  that  is 
full  of  valilable  information.  This  catalog  is  sent  free  to 
those  who  are  connected  with  steam  plants  or  have  charge 
of  steam  mains,  water  conveyers,  etc. 

19.  There  are  two  classes  of  readers  to  whom  the  adver- 
tising of  the  Bundy  trap  may  appeal:  owners  and  supvjrin- 
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Save  this  expense.     J:  I 

stal  a  Buady  Trap  system 
condense  the  waste  steam 
and  return  the  water  to 
your    boilers    hoi    and     I 
free   from    scaling  ele- 
ments.   It  means  plant 
economy. 

ABiindy  Trap  sys-   fl 
tern  really  coslsnothing.   ■ 
It  saves  enough  to  pay 
for    itself.     Van    lose 
money  every  year  you  do  without  it. 

The  Bundy  Trap  cannot  fail  to  work  properly,  for  it 
works  by  gravity.     The  mechanism  is  slronf;  and  sim- 

file.     Every  trap  is  tested  thoroughly  before  leaving  our 
actory. 

All  operating  parts  are  on  the  outside,  easy  to  repair 
or  adjust.  The  trap  has  a  tilting  motion,  which  tells 
whether  it  is  working  or  not — an  important  feature  at  all 
times,  but  especially  so  when  the  trap  is  packed  away 
where  it  is  difiScult  to  see  or  reach. 

No  buckets,  floats,  expansion  rods,  packed  joints, 
or  other  complicated  contraptions. 

No  other  trap  will,  under  equal  conditions,  deliver 
so  many  pounds  of  water  per  hour. 

Valuable  Free  Book 

Let  us  send  you  our  valuable  copyrighted  catalog 
giving  full  information  about  the  boiler- feeding  qualiti-is 
of  the  Bundy  Trap  and  its  other  useful,  money-having 
services.  It  is  a  book  worth  dollars  to  any  steam-plant 
owner,  engineer,  or  superintendent, 

A.  A.  Qriffing  Iron  Company 

Dept.  B,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Easier 
Work 
For  the 
Engineer 


A  more  efficient  and  economical  steam  plant  and  a  pleased 
boss  are  the  net  results  of  installing  a  Bundy  Trap  system. 

The  Bundy  stops  the  waste  of  steam,  condenses  it,  and 
turns  this  water,  hot  and  free  from  scale-forming  elements, 
back  to  the  boiler. 

A  Bundy  Trap  system  really  costs  nothing.  It  saves  enough 
to  pay  for  itself.     You  lose  money  every  year  you  do  without  it. 

The  Bundy  Trap  cannot  fail  to  work  properly,  for  it  works 
by  gravity.  The  mechanism  is  strong  and  simple.  Every 
trap  is  tested  thoroughly  before  leaving  our  factory. 

All  operating  parts  are  on  the  outside,  easy  to  repair  or 
adjust.  The  trap  has  a  tilting  motion,  which  tells  whether  it  is 
working  or  not — an  important  feature  at  all  times  but  especially 
so  when  the  trap  is  packed  away  where  it  is  difficult  to  see  or 
reach. 

No  buckets,  floats,  expansion  rods,  packed  joints,  or  other 
complicated  contraptions. 

No  other  trap  will,  under  equal  conditions,  deliver  so 
many  pounds  of  water  per  hour. 

Let  us  send  you  our  valuable  copyrighted  catalog  giving  full 
information  about  the  boiler-feeding  qualities  of  the  Bundy  Trap 
and  its  other  useful,  money-saving  services.  It  is  a  book  worth 
dollars  to  any  steam-plani  owner,  engineer,  or  superintendent. 

A.  A.  Griffing  Iron  Co. 

Dept.  C,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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tendents  of  steam  plants,  and  operating:  engineers.  The 
first  class  will  be  interested  largely,  because  of  the  economy 
that  the  installation  of  the  trap  system  makes  possible;  the 
second  class,  because  it  facilitates  the  engineer's  work — 
makes  better  equipment.  Therefore,  while  the  selling  points 
may  be  much  the  same  in  appealing  to  each  class,  there 
should  be  a  little  change  in  the  argument.  In  Fig.  12  is 
shown  an  advertisement  that  would  be  appropriate  copy  for 
the  first  class,  while  that  shown  in  Fig.  13  would  be  appro- 
priate for  the  second  class.  These  advertisements  are  not 
necessarily  the  best  that  could  be  written  for  the  Bundy  trap, 
but  they  suggest  what  may  be  done. 

All  engineering  publications  of  good  circulation  that  deal 
with  steam-power  plants  could  be  used  advantageously  in 
appealing  to  factory  owners,  superintendents,  constructing 
engineers,  etc.  Such  technical  magazines  as  Power,  Engi- 
neering News,  and  Mines  and  Minerals  should  prove  profit- 
able, and  such  business  publications  as  System,  Factory,  etc., 
which  reach  some  factory  executives,  could  also  be  used  to 
advantage.  To  reach  the  operating  engineer,  publications 
like  The  Engineer  and  The  International  Steam  Engineer 
should  be  used.  

ADVERTISING  TO  THE  TRADE 


ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  TRADE  PAPERS 

20.  The  first-class  trade  paper  of  good  circulation  pro- 
vides manufacturers,  sales  agents,  jobbers,  and  wholesalers 
with  a  direct  and  economical  method  of  acquainting  retailers 
with  goods  and  policies  and  of  influencing  retailers  to  buy. 
Besides  producing  direct  sales,  it  also  paves  the  way  for  the 
traveling  salesman. 

21,  IiTiportance    of    Retailer's    Cooperatioii, — The 

importance  of  the  retailer's  cooperation  has  already  been 
referred  to.  Advertising  to  the  general  public  may  be  good, 
but  if  it   takes   a  long  time   to   secure   the  cooperation   of 
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retailers,  or  if  a  great  many  retailers  are  never  interested, 
the  sales  of  the  advertiser  must  necessarily  suffer.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  an  advertiser  spends  months  in  collecting 
facts,  producing  good  ilkistrations,  and  writing  up  argu- 
ments that  impress  the  consumer,  and  then  contents  himself 
with  a  brief  circular  or  announcement  to  the  trade  reading 
something  like  this:  **Notice  our  advertising  in  Collier's, 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  Everybody's  Magazine,  etc. 
We  are  arousing  the  interest  of  millions  of  people.  If  you 
are  a  progressive  retailer,  you  should  handle  our  line." 

22.  Advertising  to  the  consumer  is,  of  course,  of  para- 
mount importance,  for  little  can  be  done  toward  influencing 
retailers  to  handle  goods  if  there  is  no  demand  for  the  goods. 
But  the  retailer  should  not  be  treated  as  an  after  considera- 
tion. He  should  be  regarded  as  a  partner  in  the  enterprise. 
The  advertiser  should  tell  him  the  features  about  the  product 
and  the  facts  about  the  campaign;  should  take  him  on  the 
inside  of  the  business,  as  it  were,  and  welcome  his  sugges- 
tions and  make  suggestions  that  will  help  him.  So  much 
advertising  appears  nowadays  that  a  retailer  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  familiar  with  what  one  advertiser  is  doing 
unless  that  advertiser  makes  special  efforts  to  inform  him. 

Sometimes  it  pays  an  advertiser  to  select  one  retailer  in  a 
city  or  in  certain  territory  and  to  make  that  retailer  the  sole 
agent  there,  referring  to  him  all  inquiries  that  come  direct. 
Of  course,  a  retailer  appreciates  inquiries  and  orders  that  are 
referred  to  him  by  the  advertiser,  for  it  makes  him  feel  that 
the  advertiser  is  working  in  his  (the  retailer's)  interests. 

Sometimes,  when  an  advertiser  receives  an  order  from  a 
town  in  which  no  retailer  has  been  appointed,  he  will  make 
the  sale,  but  he  will  also  inform  a  retailer  in  that  town  that 
the  regular  retailer's  profit  on  that  sale  has  been  credited  to 
him  and  will  be  allowed  as  a  credit  on  the  first  order  given. 

Some  advertisers  find  it  advantageous  to  ship  a  consign- 
ment to  responsible  retailers,  allowing  them  to  pay  at  the 
end  of  60  or  90  days  for  sold  goods,  or  to  return  unsold 
goods  in  case  the  advertising  is  not  effective. 


I  Have  You  a 

Bissell 
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It  pays  to  deal  courteously  and  liberally  with  the  retailer, 
to  be  quick  to  send  duplicates  in  case  some  articles  are 
defective,  to  send  new  shipments  when  the  original  shipment 
is  delayed,  etc. 


ABlssell  Bdve 


23.  Difference  Between  Consumer  Copy  and 
Trade-Paper  Copy.— There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  advertisement  designed  to  appeal  to  the  consumer  and 
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the  one  designed  to  appeal  to  the  retailer.  While  the  retailer 
may  be  interested  in  the  features  of  an  article,  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  interested  in  the  same  way  as  a  consumer.  His 
business  is  that  of  selling,  and  the  questions  in  his  mind  are 


rated  and  iiell-w 


these:  Will  the  article  se!l  well?  Is  there  a  real  demand  for 
it?  Is  the  profit  a  good  one?  Will  the  article  give  satisfac- 
tion and  make  permanent  customers?  Will  the  advertiser 
look  out  for  my  interests  and  support  me  properly? 
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In  brief,  the  keynote  o£  trade  advertising  should  be  "profit 
for  the  retailer."  Before  the  retailer  can  be  relied  on  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  distributing:  plan,  he  must  be  shown 
that  the   article  is  so   good  and  so  well  advertised  that  a 

Every  Woman  in  your  City 
wants  what  the 

Red  Cross  Shoe 


Tha  Bed  CroM  i«  >  welt,  of  regnlu  walk- 
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mtmi  if  lit  A«  ■■  a  glove  moTee  with  the  haDil. 

Salet  of  the  Hed  Croaa  Bhoe  have  la- 
creaaed  10  per  rant  eTer^  week  for  one  hun- 
dred e<»iMcattTe  weeks,  Let  your  salee  grow 
with  01 


® 


Krohn,    Fechheimer    ®.  Co. 


».  cmciNNATi 

Fio.  17 

While  noi  strone  lypoErapliicallv.  Ihls  artveriisement  illuslrntcs  llic  shoes  and 

Eivt:s  real  information.    Ri^duecd  (com  an  orlElna]  10  lnt:hes  di'cp 

Steady  demand  will  exist,  that  there  will  be  good  profit  in  it, 
and  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  buy  it  and  keep  on  buying  it. 
24.     The  difference  between  consumer  copy  and  trade- 
paper  copy  is  well  illustrated  in  Figs.  14  and  ir>.     In  Fig.  14 
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is  shown  an  advertisement  of  the  Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper 
Company  that  appeared  in  the  general  magazines,  and  in 
Fig.  15  is  shown  a  reduction  of  a  trade-paper  advertisement 

of  this  same  concern. 


HAWES.  VON  GAL  CO.  Inc. 

$  3  Guaranteed  Hats. 


L  *n  rym  Ui|>r  xUng  ia  rvjr  Od-l.  N  v 


HAWES.  VON  GAL  CO.  Inc. 


The  advertisement  of  the  Gillette  safety  razor.  Fig.  16,  is 
also  a  good  example  of  effective  trade-paper  copy.  The 
advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  17,  though  it  is  not  displayed 
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well  and  does  not  show  the  best  handling  of  white  space, 
gives  the  kind  of  information  that  a  retailer  wants. 

25.     Suggestions  for  Trade-Paper  Advertiseinents. 

Every  article  will  have  some  special  points  that  should  be 
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Rothschild  Bros.  Hat  Co. 


SAINT  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Largest  Distributors  of  Hats  in  the  World. 


Fig.  19 


brought  out  in  trade-paper  advertising,  but  the  following  are 
some  points  and  arguments  frequently  used  in  trade-paper 
copy: 
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1,  The  new  styles  or  models  that  the  advertiser  is  pro- 
ducing, their  characteristic  features,  etc.,  as  in  the  advertise- 
ments illustrated  in  Figs.  18,  19,  20,  21,  and  22. 

2.  New  policies  or  new  plans  of  the  advertiser. 


THE  "CYRANO"  DRESS  TIE 


W.  O.  HORN  &  BRO. 

MiSib  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


3.  Prices  or  discounts  to  the  trade,  as  in  the  advertisement 
shown  in  Fig.  23. 

4.  Special  prices,  special  offers,  job-lot  bargains,  etc. 

f>.     The  protection  that  the  advertiser  is  giving  the  dealer, 
as  in  the  advertisements  shown  in  Figs.  15  and  16.     Some 
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advertisers  go  so  far  as  to  require  every  dealer  to  sign  an 
agreement  to  maintain  the  full  retail  prices.     The  advertiser  ' 
in  this  way  protects  the  trade;  that  is,  makes  it  certain  that 
each  retailer  will  receive  the  full  profit  and  not  have  to  meet 


The  Power  of  Suggestion 

Fibre  Rush  Furniture 

The  Ford  &  Johnson  Company 


a  cut  price  of  some  competitor  selling  the  same  goods.  Such 
advertisers  refuse  to  supply  dealers  that  violate  the 
agreements. 

6.     The  advertising  that  the  advertiser  is  doing;.       The 
advertiser  may  give  details  in  his  trade-paper  advertisement, 
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and  he  may  follow  the  very  sensible  plan  of  reproducing  one 
of  his  best  advertisements,  as  was  done  by  the  Mittineague 
Paper  Company  in  the  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  24. 
Sometimes  a  reduced  reproduction  of  a  number  of  adver- 
tisements can  be  shown  advantageously. 


LONG    GLOVES 

Wc  offer  for  January.  February  and  March  1908 
delivery,  the  following  numbers  of  long  silk  gloves. 

The  quality  of  this  merchandise  is  standard  in  every  way 
and  "iv9  guarantee"  there  are  none  "better"  at  the  prices  quoted. 
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Carleton  Dry  Goods  Co. 


St.  Louis»   Ho. 
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7.  Publishing^    a   convenient   index  of   the   jobbers    that 
handle  the  goods. 

8.  Acquainting:  retailers  with  factory  conditions,  so  that 
they  may  order  early  when  a  busy  season  seems  likely. 


TTiis  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
May  issues  of  magazines  with  a  total 
circulation  of  2,590,000  copies 


A  Distinguished  Paper  for  Business  G>rrespondence 

STRATHMORE 
PARCHMENT 


UP  in  Nfittineagne  there  is  a  paper  miO  known  to  evoy  pimter  and  to 
many  adveitiien  as  producing  some  of  the  beft  papen  made.  Businest 
men  who  know  Strathmore  cover  pi4>ers  may  not  know  Sliathmore 
Uond  papen— may  never  have  seen  a  sheet  of  Strathmore  Parchment,  the  findl 
bond  paper  made.  These  men,  who  demand  sim[Jidty,  dignity  and  elegance  in 
their  printing,  are  perhaps  not  iostfling  on  these  quaEties  in  their  correyondence 
pflf>en ;  m  other  words,  are  not  insiiting  on  Sbrathmore  Parchment  Stratb- 
moie  Parchment  is  the  beA.  It  is  not  the  cheapefi.  but  it  Is  the  bcft— aH  rag 
stock,  tou^  as  leather  and  fine  as  silL 

YOUR  prii««.  far>w  or  lUM^iphar  CM  ilww  7M  iIm  book  flf '■SndMm  OnB^'*  Wf^ 
tmpmXot  Bmat^Cantipamiean.    BoUm  SlrMluBOfc  PvchMol.  ikere  «»•»«•  Ml  to  bidi 
tl  Mtpic*  M  aflX  Afomitm  ■  ywl  Mae  d  cwlow  mi  fawhiii,     TiMnBoilte 
ichn.lMMMiHbomk.    If  lb*  mM  who  hM  ika  wy  aboM  bqriv  pap«  iw  < 
mA  for  tbii  book  oa  hk  trm'»  aaMOHT,  ba  will  fwaro  •  conr.    tt  ooAi  m  T. 


popcnier  I 
iBpf»(l04difcn«i 
book  H  byi  x9^  iKkn.b^aMi  i 
wffl 


k  ■  wonb  tkil  miicb  to  w  to  eait«iM«  >«■. 


i7S 


MITTINEAGUE  PAPER  COMPANY,  MrmNEMSUE.  Mas*.  U.&  A. 


€€ 


The  Strathmore   Quality 


ff 


w 


£  are  turning  to  your  benefit  the  increased  interest  m  the  "  Strathmore  Quality  **  Papers  that 
this  advertising  will  arouM,  by  asking  busineu  men  to  have  vou  show  them  the  san4)le  book 
of  "Strathmore  Quality"  Commercial  Writing  Papers.  If  you  have  not  already  received 
A  set  of  our  sample  books  (which  shows  also  our  "Strathmore  Quality"  Book  and  Cover  Pwen),  or 
sent  m  one  of  our  poA-cards'requefiing  one,  write  on  your  letter-head  to-dav,  so  that  you  may  be  ready 
to  answer  your  cuAomers*  queens. — 7*hese  books  will  be  sent  to  responsible  employing  Printers  only. 

MITTINEAGUE    PAPER    COMPANY 

MITTINEAGUE;  MASSACHUSETTS,  U.  S.  A  ^A, 

The  "STRATHMORE  QUAUTV  Papers    ^^ 


Fig.  24 


M 
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9.     To  inform  retailers  about  good  sales  plans. 

In  the  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  18,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  omit  the  firm  name  from  the  top  display  lines  and 
made  **$3  Guaranteed  Hats*'  stronger. 


For  Boy* 
For  YooBg  Mm 


J 


UST  the  snappy  garments  you're 
looking  for. 

Special  features  in  boys.' 

Special  styles  in   young  men's. 


Write  to  as* 


H.  A.  SEINSHEIMER  &  CO. 

Pugh  Building,  ....  Cincinnati 


Fig.  25 
An  example  of  poor  trade-paper  advertising: 

There  is  nothing  striking  about  the  advertisement  shown 
in  Fig.  19,  but  it  illustrates  the  jjoods  plainly  and  gives  prices. 
The  headline  shows  too  obvious  an  attempt  at  alliteration. 
'*Money-]iIaking  Caps"  or  *'Big  Profits  in  Caps"  would  have 
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been  better.  The  reproduction  is  not  quite  half  the  depth 
of  the  original. 

The  advertisement  in  Fig.  20  shows  a  very  liberal  use  of 
white  space,  but  the  page  is  good  nevertheless.  The  con- 
struction of  the  tie  is  shown  plainly,  and  the  whole  adver- 
tisement has  a  high-grade  appearance.  The  reproduction  is 
not  quite  half  the  size  of  the  original. 

In  Fig.  21  is  shown  an  example  of  an  unusually  well- 
illustrated  advertisement.  An  illustration  of  this  kind  is 
almost  as  good  as  showing  the  retailer  the   goods.     The 


"VICTORIA**   Cover 


Lavy  &  Hessberg 

SM  Wooslcr  Street.  New  Yorit 

Fio.  26 

headline  in  spaced-out  capitals  is  not  good.  Upper  and 
lower  case  without  spacing  would  be  more  readable.  This 
advertisement   is   reduced   to   about   one-half   the    original 

size. 

An  advertisement  that  shows  furniture  specialties  as  well 
as  the  one  in  Fig.  22  does  is  sure  to  command  the  attention 
of  the  furniture  retailer.  The  typography  of  the  advertise- 
ment would  be  better  if  only  one  series  of  type  were  used, 
or  two  harmonious  styles.  The  original  advertisement  was 
10  inches  deep. 
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In  Fig.  23  is  shown  an  example  of  an  advertisement  that 
gives  the  retailer  prices.  It  is  an  effective  style  too  seldom 
seen.  The  retailer  is  as  favorably  inclined  to  special  offer- 
ings as  the  consumer.  The  type  of  this  advertisement  is 
well  suited  to  the  goods  described.  The  original  advertise- 
ment was  lOJ  inches  deep. 

26.     Advertisements  That  Fall  to  Inform. ^A  great 

deal  of  trade-paper  advertising  possesses  the  very  common 
fault   of  all   branches   of   advertising,  namely,   that  of  not 


■  -■ 

It  it  worth  whiU 
to  Inveatigate 
Beaded  Tip 
Shoe    Lacet, 


The  United  Lace 
Manufacturing 


giving  the  essential  information.  Note  the  advertisement 
shown  in  Fig.  25.  The  word  snappy  is  much  overused  and 
has  no  definite  meaning.  "Snappy  garments,"  therefore, 
means  nothing.  The  advertiser  asserts  that  his  clolhing  for 
boys  and  young  men  has  special  features.  These  special 
features  should  have  been  described  in  the  advertisement. 
Manufacturers  sometimes  deceive  themselves  into  think- 
ing that  trade-paper  advertising  means  merely  to  have  their 
names  in  the  paper,  and  that  retailers  use  the  paper  as  a 
directory  and.  write  for  all  catalogs  that  are  offered  when 
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they  need  new  goods.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  manufac- 
turer's advertisements  should  give  the  retailer  such  infor- 
mation as  he  would  receive  if  he  came  to  the  manufacturer's 
headquarters  to  buy. 


"Louie  the  Shoeman" 
talks 


"LOUIE" 
Care  MORSE  @  ROGERS 


27.  Kxnmplos  of  Kfrective  Trade-Paper  Advertise- 
ments.— In  Fig.  26  is  shown  a  small  but  effective  adver- 
tisement.    It  gives  particulars  and  prices  and  illustrates  the 
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Victoria  corset  cover.  Compare  the  advertisement  in  Fig.  25 
with  that  in  Fig.  26  and  see  which  is  more  likely  to  bring  an 
inquiry  or  an  order  from  Ihe  retailer. 

In  Fig.  27  is  shown  another  example  of  well- illustrated 
copy.     This  example  shows  how  description  and  illustration 


1 1    OKUB  CMD.  *  BBOmZa  hn  b 


of  even  such  a  thing  as  a  shoe  lace  may  make  an  attractive 
advertisement. 

In  Fig.  28  is  shown  a  specimen  of  the  "Louie"  talks  that 
have  been  running  steadily  in  shoe-trade  papers  for  years. 
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These  advertisements  are  rendered  characteristic  by  their 
trade  language.  Their  continuance  implies  that  the  adver- 
tisers have  found  the  advertising  profitable. 


UTBS  SPRING  USB  of  Ou  "TIFFANY"  SHOES  pn  lISwl         ! 


In  Figs,  29  and  30  are  shown  two  examples  of  advertise- 
ments in  the  style  of  reading  matter.  They  are  effective  and 
are  more  "newsy"  looking  than  most  display  advertisements. 
This  style  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  advertising  of 
novelties  or  new  styles. 
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OTHER  METHODS  OF  ADVERTISING  TO 

THE  TRADE 

28.  While  the  trade  paper  furnishes  one  effective  way  of 
keeping:  the  retailers  in  touch  with  what  the  advertiser  is 
doing,  it  is  not  the  only  medium  at  the  advertiser's  disposal. 
Trade-paper  advertising  may  be  supplemented  with  catalogs, 
booklets,  mailing  cards,  etc.  As  was  done  by  the  adver- 
tisers of  the  Gillette  safety  razor,  a  booklet  may  be  made  up 
showing  the  full  line  of  advertisements  that  are  to  be  inserted 
in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Such  a  booklet,  if  sent  to 
every  dealer,  will  inform  the  trade  of  what  is  being  done  to 
create  a  demand.  The  publication  of  a  house  organ,  or 
magazine,  for  the  purpose  of  popularizing  his  goods  among 
retailers  and  assisting  salesmen  is  also  a  good  plan  for  the 
manufacturer;  or,  he  may  issue  a  booklet  on  the  most 
approved  way  of  retailing  his  particular  line  of  goods.  The 
advertisers  of  the  Waterman  fountain  pen  have  done  this;  the 
cloth-bound  book  that  they  publish,  entitled  Waterman's 
Ideal  Salesmanship*  is  an  excellent  course  of  salesmanship 
in  fountain-pen  selling. 

Retailers  can  also  be  assisted  by  furnishing  them  with 
good  ideas  for  window  display,  window  cards,  etc.  Other 
good  schemes  are  to  furnish  retailers  with  free  window  cards 
and  free  electrotypes  for  advertisements;  also,  prizes  may 
be  offered  for  the  best  window  displays,  for  the  best  sales 
record,  the  best  advertisement,  etc. 

29.  Necessity  of  Studying  the  Trade. — No  adver- 
tiser or  copy-writer  can  hope  to  do  effective  trade  advertising 
until  the  trade  has  been  studied.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
an  ad-writer  to  deal  intelligently  with  haberdashers  until  he 
is  familiar  with  the  way  haberdashers  have  of  doing  business, 
with  their  needs  and  handicaps,  etc.  At  first  thought,  for 
instance,  it  would  seem  that  the  making  of  collars  in  quar- 
ter sizes  was  a  great  business  stroke,  yet  the  truth  is  that 
this  new  feature  of  collar  manufacturing  is  a  hardship  for 
many  dealers,  because  they  have  to  double  their  usual  stock 
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and  consequently  have  to  invest  twice  as  much  money  in 
collars  without  any  very  great  increase  in  sales.  The 
ad-writer  dealings  with  the  retailers  of  collars  must  under- 
stand such  conditions  in  order  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
them  intelligently. 

The  union  principles  of  some  trades  must  be  studied  in 
order  that  the  advertiser  may  not  unknowingly  prejudice  the 
unions  against  his  goods. 

If  the  advertiser  has  been  a  retailer,  he  will  enjoy  a  dis- 
tinct advantage.  He  can  in  any  event  keep  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  trade,  get  information  through  traveling 
salesmen,  etc.,  and  thus  be  able  to  carry  on  a  more  intelligent 
trade  campaign.  

ADVERTISING  THE  IDEAL  PIGSKIN  GARTER 

30.  The  following  outline  of  a  campaign  for  a  leather 
garter  will  make  the  general  plan  of  trade  advertising  clear: 

Gerhart,  McLean  &  Company,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
manufacturers  of  suspenders,  garters,  armlets,  etc.,  begin 
manufacturing  a  man's  moisture-proof,  pigskin-leather  garter, 
which  is  an  attractive  piece  of  merchandise  and  possesses 
some  noteworthy  advantages  over  the  elastic  garter.  The 
leather,  though  soft  and  pliable,  will  last  for  years  and  will 
outlast  several  pair  of  the  elastic  kind.  The  garters  are  cut 
a  little  wider  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  make  them  fit  the  legs 
snugly,  without  any  feeling  of  binding.  They  are  cut  in 
rights  and  lefts,  and  are  made  in  three  sizes.  A  patented, 
sliding  glove  clasp  of  nickel  not  only  holds  them  on  securely, 
but  allows  adjustment  to  the  slightest  fraction  of  an  inch. 

There  being  no  elastic  in  this  garter,  it  cannot  slip  down 
when  the  wearer  is  exercising — a  common  fault  of  the  elastic 
garter.  They  are  sewed  with  heavy,  waxed  linen  thread  that 
wears  unusually  w^ell.  These  goods  are  put  up  in  handsome 
boxes,  and  are  sold  to  the  retailer  at  $4  a  dozen,  which 
allows  him  a  profit  of  about  50  per  cent.  As  the  dealer's 
net  profit  on  a  50-cent  sale  amounts  to  twnce  as  much  as  on 
a  2o-cent  sale,  a  sale  of  a  pair  of  Ideal  garters  will  mean 
much  more  than  a  sale  of  the  25-cent  elastic  kind. 
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31.  In  Fig.  31  is  shown  an  advertisement  for  this  adver- 
tiser that  would  be  appropriate  for  use  in  such  magazines  as 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Collier's  Weekly,  Munsey's, 
System,  and  the  World's  Work. 

In  Fig.  32  is  shown  copy  that  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  Men's  Wear,  and   The   Haber- 


1  i^3i\iii  w  a 

Garter   '•Pair 

represeots  garter  perfection.  Cut 
wider  at  bottom  so  as  to  fit  per- 
fectly without  binding.  No 
stretching  and  slipping;  iadispen- 
sable  to  athletes.  No  elastic  to 
grow  weak.  Leather  soft  and 
pliable, yet  moisture-proof.  Sewed 
with  heavy,  waxed  linen  thread. 

Our  patented  nickel  sliding 
glove  clasp  holds  firmly  and  per- 
mits exact  adjustment. 

One  pair  of  the  Ideal  will  last 
for  years,  will  outwear  several 
pairs  of  ordinary  garters.  Made 
in   rights  and  lefts,  three  sizes. 

At  AH  Dealers  z  ^^.^or^Sl" 

Gcrhart, McLeans  Co. 

Newark,  N.  J. 


dasher.     This  advertisement   is   just   a    Utile  smaller  here 
than  it  should  be  for  a  half  page  in  Men's  Wear. 

Copy  for  these  advertisements  should  of  course  be  changed 
from  time  to  time. 

33.     To  assist  the  trade  in  popularizing  this  new  garter, 
a  papier-mach£  leg  may  be  made  up  in  full  size  with   an 
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Ideal  garter  on  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  33.  This  will  be  a  good 
window-display  feature.  If  displayed  in  a  window  with  an 
opened  box  of  the  garters  on  each  side,  this  demonstrator 
will  do  much  to  develop  sales,  because  men,  as  a  rule,  are 
influenced  to  make  a  large  proportion  of  their  purchases  by 
what  they  see  in  the  windows  of  haberdashers. 


It  would  pay  the  advertiser  to  circularize  a  select  list  of 
retailers  and  send  a  free  sample  of  his  goods.  Seeing  the 
goods  themselves  is  worth  many  booklets  without  samples. 
A  strong  letter  accompanying  the  sample  and  enclosing  an 
order  blank  would  result  in  orders  that  could  be  filled  through 
the  retailer's  jobber. 


TECHNICAL-  AND 


TECHNICAL-    AND    TRADE-PAPER 
CONDITIONS 

33.  Not  all  technical  and  trade  papers  are  of  the  same 
value.  Some  technical  papers,  for  example,  pay  as  high 
rates  to  the  experts  that  contribute  to  their  reading  pages  as 
are  paid  by  the  general  magazines  of  large  circulation;  and 
the  reports  and  editorial  opinions  of  these  journals  command 
the  respect  and  attention  of  the  industrial  world.  Such  publi- 
cations are  necessarily  of  superior  value  to  the  advertiser, 
and  5,000  of  this  kind  of  circulation  may  be  worth  10,000  of 
some  other  publication  whose  circulation  was  built  up  by 


IROSENDALEU 


5  CEMENT 


•■VUICANITE" 


.LEHIGH 
'CEMENT 


BepresenlaHve  specimens  of  the  old  style  of  copy 
questionable  methods.     Some  technical  and  trade  publica- 
tions, however,  are  of  little  value  and  obtain  their  advertising 
patronage  by  methods  that  resemble  blackmailing. 

The  value  of  the  high-grade  technical  or  trade  paper  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  waste;  and  the  advertiser 
should  remember  that  making  a  friend  of  one  retailer  is 
usually  worth  as  much  as  making  a  dozen  customers  among 
consumers. 

34.     Determlnlutr  tlie  Value  of  a  Publication. — A 

truthful  circulation  statement  will  be  of  some  assistance  to 
an  advertiser  in  determining  the  value  of  a  technical  or  trade 
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publication.  The  character  of  the  paper  itself  will  also  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject.  Do  the  reading  pages  show  an 
honest  effort  to  make  the  journal  valuable  to  the  reader,  or 
are  they  filled  with  cheap  matter,  contributions  from  imprac- 
tical writers,  and  poor  illustrations?    Is  the  make-up  attractive 


90% 


V^II.1.  PASS  A 
10,000  SIEVE 


We  are  now  grinding  all  cement  so  that 
90%  will  pass  through  a  10,000  mesh 
sieve. 

This  increases  its  efficiency  25  %  or  more. 

You  can  accomplish,  without  increased 
cost,  more  work  with  a  given  quantity, 
as  the  finer  the  cement  the  greater  its 
sand-carr>nng  capacity 
Thus  improved, 

Louisville 
Hydraulic      Cement 

meets  the  demand  for  a  very  finely 
ground,  reliable  cement  for  brick,  stone, 
or  concrete  construction. 

Nature  is  our  chemist.  Our  product  is 
therefore  uniform. 

We  should  like  to  have  you  write  us  for 
our  illustrated  pamphlets.  They  are 
interesting  to  cement  users. 

Western  Cement  Co. 

251  "W-  Main  St.,  LrOtAisville,  Ky. 


Fig.  35 

The  new  and  better  copy  that  is  replacinsr  the  "standlngr-card" 

style  of  advertisement 

or  is  the  type  merely  **thrown  together?'*  Are  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  publication  those  of  high-grade,  aggressive 
firms  or  those  of  firms  that  buy  merely  because  the  space  is 
cheap  or  because  they  are  forced  into  it? 

35.     Decline  of  the  "Puff.''— The  day  of  the  '*puflE''  is 
declining.     The  self-praise  that  an  advertiser  bestows  on 
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himself  is  interesting  to  no  one  but  himself;  the  reader  is 
interested  only  in  the  **news"  features  and  the  illustrations. 
When  a  publication  on  one  page  has  a  pufiE  about  Jones  & 
Company,  praising  their  goods  and  policies  to  the  skies, 
and  on  the  next  page  has  a  few  more  paragraphs  making 
the  same  extravagant  claims  for  Smith  &  Company,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  reader  in  regard  to  the  integrity  of  the  publi- 


Advertising  Rates 

Dry  Goods  Bconomist 

Slni^le   Insertions 

One-eighth  page  .  .$20.00  One-half  page $  65.00 

One-quarter  page. .  37.50  One  page 110.00 

Irrei^ular  Advertising^ 

Gross  amounts  of  space  to  be  used  within  one  year  in  half, 
quarter  or  eighth  pages  at  the  pleasure  of  the  advertiser: 

2  halves,  4  quarters,  or  8  eighths $125 

(Additional  space  up  to  4  pages  at  this  rate) 
4  pages,  8  halves,  16  quarters,  or  32  eighths $400 

(Additional  space  up  to  8  pages  at  $100  per  page) 
8  pages,  16  halves,  or  32  quarters $760 

(Additional  space  up  to  13  pages  at  $95  per  page) 

13  pages,  26  halves,  or  52  quarters $1,170 

(This  is  the  minimum  rate.     All  additional  space  at  $90  a  page) 

Rate  for  the  Fashion  Numbers 

For  the  annual  Spring  and  Fall  Fashion  Numbers,  25  per 
cent,  extra  to  advertisers  not  under  contract. 

Published  Weekly  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Fig.  36 

cation  will  be  shaken.  In  fact,  the  aggressive  advertiser  can 
well  afford  to  leave  off  his  list  the  publication  that  abounds 
in  puflEs. 

36.  Causes  of  Poor  Advertising. — The  really  meri- 
torious technical  and  trade  papers  have  had  such  claims  on 
advertisers  that  they  have  been  able  to  secure  advertising 
patronage  much  more  easily  than  general  publications.     But 
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they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  compare  favorably  with  the  best  news- 
papers and  magazines  in  the  assistance  that  is  given  the 
advertiser  to  get  the  worth  of  the  money  he  spends  for 
space. 

A  large  number  of  trade  papers  refuse  to  give  commissions 
to  advertising  agents.     They  take  the  ground  that  they  will 


THE 

Dental    Cosmos 

A  MONTHLY  RBCORD  OF  DENTAL  SCIENCE 

PUBLISHED   BY 

The  8.  8.  White   Dental   Manuffacturlni^  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


Schedule  off  Advertlslni^  Rates 

Advertisements  pertaining  strictly  to  Dentistry  (and  no  others 
will  be  admitted)  published  at  the  following  rates,  payable 

ALWAYS   IN   advance: 

One  Page each  insertion,   $50 

Half  Page   each  insertion,     25 

Quarter  Page each  insertion,      15 

Eighth  Page each  insertion,      10 

The  above  rates  are  strictly  net  regardless  of  space  or  length 
of  contract. 

The  DENTAL  COSMOS  does  not  allow  commission  on  adver- 
tisements, does  not  exchange  space  with  other  publications,  nor 
doos  it  guarantee  position. 

The  publisher  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  advertisement 
that  may  be  regarded  as  injurious,  misleading,  or  objectionable 
to  dentists. 

Advertising  fonns  close  promptly  on  the  loth  of  each  tnonth. 


Fig.  37 

get  the  business  anyhow,  that  the  agent  does  not  help  to 
create  the  business,  that  they  have  always  been  paid  the  full 
rate,  and  that  they  will  not  give  10  or  15  per  cent,  to  the 
agent  even  if  it  does  sometimes  mean  better  advertising  for 
the  buyers  of  their  space. 
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It  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  this  attitude  that  a  number 
of  the  more  progressive  technical  and  trade  papers  have 
departments  for  assisting  advertisers  to  use  properly  the 
space  that  they  purchase,  some  papers  going  so  far  as  to 
provide  assistance  in  preparing  illustrations.  This  service 
is  doing  something  toward  the  abolishing  of  the  ''standing- 
card"  style  of  advertisement  and  toward  more  skilful  adver- 


Mines  and    Minerals 

MONTHLY    CIRCULATION,     ii.OOO    COPIES 

Copy  for  new  matter  in  advertisements  or  orders  for  discon- 
tinuance must  reach  the  Publishing  Office  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  by 
the  tenth  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  change 
is  wanted,  or  from  which  advertisement  is  to  be  dropped. 

Advertl&lni^    Rates 


SPACE 


One  Pace  { 
A  Page  , 
i  Page  I 
4  Page 
tV   Page 


ONE  TIME 
(Single  Insertion) 


S60 

34 

18 

10 
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RATE 
PER  TEAR 


S650 

867 

194 

100 

60 


The  privilege  of  changing  matter  in  advertisements  from  issue 
to  issue  and  of  varjdng  amount  of  space  used  (payable  accord- 
ing to  rate  schedule)  is  accorded  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  bills  payable  quarterly,  unless  advertiser  prefers 
monthly  settlements. 


Fig.  38 

tising  generally.    Advertisements  like  those  shown  in  Fig.  34 
are  being  replaced  by  copy  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  35. 

37.  A  great  many  technical-  and  trade-paper  advertisers 
try  to  make  catalog  cuts  answer  for  their  advertisements, 
and  the  result  is  often  disappointing.  The  use  of  special 
cuts  and  talks  by  the  writer  of  the  copy  with  the  traveling 
salesmen  of  the  firm,  so  as  to  get  acquainted  with  conditions 
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among  buyers  and  with  effective  ways  of  meeting  conditions, 
will  result  in  greatly  improved  copy. 

The  fear  of  divulging  trade  secrets  undoubtedly  keeps 
some  advertisers  from  exploiting  the  features  of  their  prod- 
ucts, particularly  the  new  ones.     But  the  copying  of  designs 
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Advertising^  Rates 

1  Month    3  Months  6  Months  Tear 

$  40  $       70  $    125 

70  125  225 

125  225  400 

225  400  700 

400  700  1,200 

700  -,200  2,000 


Situations  wanted  25c  a  line.  All  other  line  advertisements 
under  Special  Notices  50c  a  line. 

Front  cover  $250,  inside  front  cover  $150,  back  cover  $150  an 
issue.  First  page  after  reading  matter  and  any  other  special 
position  25  per  cent,  above  card  rates. 

We  do  not  sell  any  sized  spaces  other  than  those  enumerated. 

The  size  of  the  page  is  9  in.  X  12  in.,  type  space  7  in.  X  10 in. 

Whenever  possible,  the  advertisements  are  classified. 

POWER  gives  no  discounts  or  rebates.   Strictly  one  price  to  all. 

POW^ER  does  not  pay  commissions  to  advertising  agents  and 
will  not  accept  business  from  them.  All  contracts  must  be 
signed  by  the  advertiser. 

Average  Monthly  Circulation  during  1906,  24,508  each  issue. 


Fig.   39 


will  have  to  be  fought  anyhow,  and  it  is  better  to  advertise 
strongly  and  early,  so  as  to  be  the  first  in  the  field  and  be 
able  to  fight  off  the  dishonest  copier  or  substituter. 

38.  Technical-  and  Trade-Paper  Rates. — The  rates 
of  technical  and  trade  papers  are  high  when  compared  with 
those  of  general  publications  of  equal  circulation,  but  the 
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rates  of  most  technical  publications  are  reasonable  when  the 
special  class  of  the  circulation  is  considered. 

39.  Specimen  liate  Cards. — The  rate  cards  shown  in 
Figs.  36,  37,  38,  and  39  afford  illustrations  of  rates  and  rules 
of  trade  and  technical  publications. 


STREET-CAR  ADVERTISING 


GENERAL    INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTION 

!•  Only  within  the  last  few  years  has  the  street  car  been 
accorded  its  proper  place  as  an  advertising  medium.  For  a 
long  time,  street-car  advertising  was  regarded  by  most 
large  advertisers  as  being  merely  supplemental — a  reinforce- 
ment of  newspaper  and  magazine  campaigns.  It  was  only 
here  and  there  that  the  large  advertiser  thought  seriously  of 
using  street  cars,  and  then  only  when  part  of  his  appropria- 
tion remained  after  having  put  on  his  list  all  the  newspapers 
or  magazines  that  he  desired  to  use. 

Numerous  experiences  during  late  years  have  shown  that, 
in  addition  to  being  a  useful  ally  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
campaigns,  the  street  car  is  strong  enough  as  an  advertising 
medium  to  stand  alone.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  some 
firms  can  do  effective  advertising  more  economically  by  the 
use  of  street  cars  than  they  can  by  the  use  of  any  other 
medium.  An  illustration  is  found  in  the  building  up  of  a 
canned-soup  business  of  national  extent,  no  medium  except 
the  street  car  being  used.  Only  in  late  years  have  magazines 
been  used  by  this  advertiser. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  fair  comparison  of  the  street  car 
with  the  newspaper  or  the  magazine.  Each  of  these  mediums 
has  distinguishing  features,  and  the  street  car  is  so  different 
from  the  others  that  it  should  be  considered  separately.  The 
growing  importance  of  the  medium  warrants  special  attention. 
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POINTS  IN  FAVOR  OP  STREET-CAR  ADVERTISING 

2.  There  are  many  points  in  connection  with  street-car 
advertising  that  argue  strongly  in  its  favor.  In  the  first 
place,  no  advertiser  has  any  great  advantage.  Each  one, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  the  space  at  the  ends 
of  the  cars,  at  the  sides  of  the  doors  or  above  them,  and  the 
occasional  double-card  advertiser,  has  an  equal  chance  for 
display;  that  is,  each  has  the  same  kind  of  position  and  the 
same  amount  of  space.  Furthermore,  the  double-card  space, 
being  considered  less  valuable  than  two  separate  cards  (one 
on  each  side  of  the  car),  is  being  abolished  by  the  sellers 
of  street-car  space.  Thus,  the  small  advertiser  is  not 
* 'blanketed*'  by  large  advertisements  as  he  often  is  in  the 
magazines  and  usually  is  in  the  newspapers.  Though  he 
may  have  only  a  thousand  dollars  to  spend  in  advertising, 
or  even  a  hundred  dollars,  he  has,  in  the  territory  where  he 
advertises,  an  opportunity  equal  to  that  of  the  advertiser  with 
a  yearly  appropriation  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

3.  Another  strong  point  in  favor  of  the  street  car  as  a 
medium  is  that  little  or  no  objectionable  advertising  is 
accepted  by  those  who  sell  the  space.  Therefore,  the 
advertiser  using  space  in  the  cars  need  not  fear  that  his 
advertisements  will  be  placed  with  those  of  a  fraudulent  or 
questionable  nature. 

Colors  may  also  be  used  freely  in  the  advertisements,  the 
only  additional  cost  being  that  incurred  in  printing  the 
cards — which,  as  shown  by  Art.  25  of  this  Section,  is  not 
an  enormous  additional  expense. 

4.  The  minds  of  persons  when  riding  in  street  cars  are 
usually  in  a  receptive  mood.  A  large  portion  of  such  per- 
sons have  nothing  to  occupy  their  attention  during  the  time 
they  are  riding,  unless  of  course  they  have  reading  matter 
with  them  or  are  riding  on  a  line  where  the  scenery  is 
unfamiliar.  Even  the  newspaper  readers  do  not  ordinarily 
read  continuously  during  an  entire  journey,  as  the  conditions 
of   light,  etc.  are  not  always  favorable   for   this   purpose. 
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Thus,  in  searching  for  something  on  which  to  fix  their  atten- 
tion, the  eyes  of  passengers  naturally  turn  toward  the  car 
cards.  Very  few  persons  that  ride  regularly  miss  seeing 
the  cards  of  a  thorough  street-car  campaign,  and  without 
doubt  the  mind  of  the  average  passenger  is,  for  adver- 
tising purposes,  in  as  open  and  impressionable  a  condition 
as  it  could  be.  The  promoters  of  street-car  space  emphasize 
the  value  of  these  **idle-moment"  opportunities. 

5.  Street-car  cards  are  before  people  daily,  and  if  these 
cards  contain  good  advertisements,  they  must  in  time  make 
their  impression. 

6.  Another  valuable  point  in  favor  of  street-car  adverti- 
sing is  that  it  reaches  the  masses.  Sometimes,  it  is  very 
important  for  an  advertiser  to  reach  a  certain  class  of  people 
exclusively,  but  if  the  article  to  be  sold  is  one  that  appeals 
to  the  general  consumer,  there  is  no  advantage  in  using  a 
class  medium.  Magazines,  as  a  rule,  attract  certain  classes. 
In  towns  where  there  are  several  newspapers,  the  circulation 
of  each  is  usually  made  up  largely  of  the  readers  of  one 
political  party,  or  one  paper  reaches  the  higher  class  of  readers 
and  another  the  middle  class.  Even  if  all  the  newspapers  of 
a  city  are  about  of  the  same  grade,  each  will  have  its  own 
particular  class  of  readers,  and  to  cover  the  territory  thor- 
oughly, all  or  at  least  half  of  them  may  have  to  be  used.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  safe  to  claim  that  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the 
adults  of  a  community  ride  on  the  street  cars.  This  means, 
therefore,  that  street-car  advertising  reaches  the  masses — 
those  who  are  regular  readers  of  magazines  and  newspapers 
and  those  who  are  not. 

7.  The  street  car  as  a  medium  is  extremely  local  in  its 
influence.  In  fact,  it  is  more  local  in  its  influence  than  even 
the  newspaper,  and  because  of  this  it  becomes  a  particularly 
valuable  medium  where  the  desire  is  to  concentrate  the  effect 
of  the  advertising.  As  an  illustration,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  a  firm  desires  to  introduce  a  new  soap  into  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  inter- 
est retailers  and  to  induce  them  to  carry  a  stock  of  the  soap. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  people  of  Philadelphia  would  be  made 
to  realize  more  quickly  that  the  soap  is  on  sale  in  local 
stores  by  seeing  the  street-car  advertising  than  if  they  had 
to  look  for  the  advertisements  in  the  general  magazines,  for 
an  advertisement  might  occupy  a  page  in  a  dozen  different 
magazines  and  still  not  cover  the  city.  Not  all  grocers  are 
magazine  readers,  and  where  their  cooperation  is  necessary, 
it  is  evident  that  either  newspaper  or  street-car  advertising 
will  bring  the  campaign  to  their  attention  sooner  than  will 
magazine  publicity.  

NUMBER  OF  PASSENGERS  CARRIED  BY 

STREET  CARS 

8.  Statistics  obtained  from  a  central  office  of  several 
street-railway  advertising  companies  show  that  on  an  aver- 
age— city,  suburban,  and  interurban — the  total  number  of 
passengers  carried  by  the  cars  in  one  day  equals  58  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  the  areas  served.  This  statement  should 
not  be  construed  as  meaning  that  58  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation uses  the  cars  every  day,  for  there  is  repetition,  one 
person  taking  daily  anywhere  from  one  to  six  rides,  and  in 
some  cases  even  more. 

In  the  city  of  Washington,  where  the  number  of  visitors 
is  very  large,  the  total  number  of  passengers  carried  in  a 
day,  including  transfers,  equals  104  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  San  Francisco,  and  in  other  cities  where  there 
are  many  steep  hills,  the  daily  total  of  street-car  passengers 
in  proportion  to  the  population  is  also  much  above  the  aver- 
age. In  cities  of  small  population,  where  the  residential 
sections  are  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  business 
center,  the  number  of  riders  per  thousand  population  would, 
of  course,-  be  very  much  smaller  than  it  is  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  other  cities,  where  nearly  every  one  rides  to 
and  from  work. 

Visitors  and  the  thousands  of  persons  that  the  cars  bring 
in  from  the  suburban  towns  are  great  factors  in  making  the 
average  daily  traffic  equal  to  so  large  a  percentage  of  a  city's 
population. 
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9,  A  statistical  computation  covering  a  number  of  car- 
served  communities  has  been  made  that  yields  some  inter- 
esting figures.  In  getting  at  these  figures,  first,  all  persons 
under  10  years  of  age  were  excluded  from  the  population. 
Then  10  per  cent,  was  deducted  from  the  remainder,  to  allow 
for  invalids  and  a  few  well-to-do  persons  that  ride  altogether 
in  carriages,  automobiles,  etc.  The  total  passenger  traffic 
of  the  communities  for  1  month  was  then  divided  by  the 
figures  representing  90  per  cent,  of  the  adult  population. 
The  result  of  this  computation  shows  that  each  individual 
takes  35  rides  a  month.  Multiplying  35  by  3.6,  which  repre- 
sents the  number  of  individuals  10  years  of  age  and  over 
per  family  throughout  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
1900  census,  gives  126  car  rides  per  family  per  month,  or 
more  than  1,500  per  family  per  year.  This  average  is 
exceeded  in  some  cities;  in  others  the  average  1,500  rides 
a  year  is  too  high,  while  in  the  interurban  areas  the  actual 
count  is,  of  course,  considerably  under  1,500  rides  per  family 
per  year.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  interurban 
areas  the  distances  are  greater  and  therefore  afford  some- 
what greater  advertising  value. 

10.  A  compilation  of  the  latest  ascertainable  population 
and  of  the  traffic  of  the  various  street-railway  lines  covering 
Baltimore,  Milwaukee,  Washington,  Buffalo,  and  the  suburbs 
of  these  four  cities,  also  including  Niagara  Falls  and  Batavia, 
Newark,  Jersey  City,  Paterson,  Hoboken,  Elizabeth,  Trenton, 
one  hundred  other  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  Northern  and 
Eastern  New  Jersey,  and  the  five  boroughs  constituting 
Greater  New  York,  shows  that  a  total  of  6,740,714  rides  are 
registered  per  day.  The  total  population  of  this  area  is 
7,494,623.  This  means  that  the  total  number  of  passengers 
carried  in  a  day,  including  transfers,  equals  in  these  com- 
munities about  90  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  amounts 
to  27  rides  per  capita  per  month,  127  rides  per  family  per 
month,  or  1,524  ride'*  per  family  per  year. 

These  broad  areas  are  representative  of  populous  com- 
munities, and  this  computation  more  than  sustains  the  state- 
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ment  that  on  an  average  the  total  daily  traffic  equals  58  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  car-served  area.  A  general 
average  should  not,  however,  be  taken  as  a  guide  where 
local  advertising  is  to  be  placed.  In  such  a  case,  careful 
inquiry  should  be  made  so  as  to  determine  accurately  what 
the  daily  traffic  of  the  car-served  community  is. 

11.  Average  Number  of  Passengers  Carried  Daily 
by  EaclL  Car. — The  average  number  of  passengers  carried 
by  a  street  car  in  a  day  is  shown  by  statistics  to  be  about  550. 
This,  also,  will  vary  according  as  residential  sections  are  far 
removed  from  business  sections  and  as  the  street  railway  is 
ample  or  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  car-riding  public. 

As  the  number  of  cars  in  a  given  community  is  constantly 
increasing,  no  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  cars  operated 
could  be  given  that  would  be  reliable  for  more  than  a  week 
after  being  published. 

A  central  street-car  advertising  office  issued  the  following 
statement  to  its  agents  on  May  1,  1907: 

Total  number  of  cars  listed      26,212 

Total  number  of  passengers  carried  per 

day  on  all  cars 14,501,860 

Number  of  passengers  per  car  per  day, 
averaged  for  all  lines,  city,  suburban, 
and  interurban      553 


L.OCATION  FOR  STREET-CAR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

12.  Experiments  have  shown  that  there  is  little,  if  any, 
difference  between  the  number  of  cards  within  the  range  of 
a  passenger*s  eye  when  he  is  on  a  seat  that  runs  lengthwise 
in  a  car  and  when  he  is  on  one  that  runs  crosswise  In  each 
case  there  are  from  six  to  twelve  cards  within  the  range  of 
the  eye,  except  when  the  passenger  happens  to  be  standing 
or  to  be  seated  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  car  in  which  the 
seats  run  lengthwise.  In  such  cases,  the  number  of  cards 
visible,  so  long  as  he  maintains  one  position,  is  reduced 
about  one-half.     Those  cards  visible  to  him,  however,  are  of 
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superior  effect  owing  to  their  nearness.  The  best  locations  in 
a  car  with  seats  running  crosswise  are  the  spaces  at  the  ends, 
though  their  mean  distance  from  the  center  of  the  car,  which 
might  be  called  the  mean  position  of  a  habitual  rider  in  a  car 
with  seats  that  run  crosswise,  is  greater  than  the  average  of 
the  cards  in  the  side  racks,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  using  end 
spaces,  to  condense  the  copy  and  construct  the  advertisement 
in  bolder  form. 

13.  What  counts,  of  course,  is  not  how  many  people  ride 
on  the  cars,  but  how  many  see  the  advertisements  and  are 
influenced  by  them.  Where  cars  are  so  crowded  that  a  num- 
ber of  passengers  cannot  get  inside,  the  advertiser  will  lose 
his  chance  to  get  the  attention  of  many.  Just  what  propor- 
tion of  the  people  that  ride  on  the  cars  see  the  cards  and  how 
many  of  the  cards  each  rider  sees  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
is  a  question  that  may  never  be  answered  satisfactorily. 
That  question  is  just  as  hard  to  solve  as  it  is  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  the  readers  of  a  magazine  see  a  page 
advertisement  inserted  in  company  with  a  hundred  or  more 
other  advertisements,  or  how  many  readers  will  see  an  adver- 
tisement of  moderate  size  in  a  newspaper  of  16, 24,  or  32  pages, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  Sunday  paper  of  64  pages.  In  fact,  the 
only  conclusive  way  of  determining  the  attention  that  is 
given  to  any  kind  of  advertising  is  to  keep  careful  account 
of  the  results  obtained.      

ADVERTISERS  THAT  MAY  USE  CARS  PROFITABIjY 

14,  The  class  of  advertisers  that  may  use  street  cars 
with  success  can  be  determined  in  a  general  way  by  the 
study  of  a  list  of  advertisers  that  have  advertised  persistently 
in  street  cars,  and  whose  persistency  would  indicate  satisfac- 
tory results. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  make  up  a  comprehensive  list, 
showing  just  what  may  be  advertised  profitably  in  street 
cars  and  what  may  not.  The  success  of  any  advertising 
campaign  depends  as  much  on  the  plan,  the  copy  for  the 
advertisements,  and  other  details,  as  on  the  medium  used. 
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15.  N'atlonal  Advertisers. — There  are  many  well- 
known  national,  or  general,  advertisers,  that  have  used 
or  are  using  street  cars,  and  the  range  of  articles  offered  for 
sale  is  wide.  Among  these  advertisers  are  Scott  &  Bowne 
(Scott*s  Emulsion);  Washburn-Crosby  Company  (flour); 
National  Biscuit  Company  (Uneeda  Biscuit,  ginger  wafers, 
oyster  crackers,  etc.);  Joseph  Campbell  Soup  Company 
(soups);  American  Cereal  Company  (Quaker  Oats);  the 
Andrew  Jergens  Company  (Woodbury's  Facial  Soap);  the 
Egg-0-See  Cereal  Company;  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company 
(Gold-dust  washing  powder);  the  Coca-Cola  Company; 
Cluett,  Peabody  &  Company  (collars,  shirts,  etc.);  Walter 
M.  Lowney  (bonbons  and  cocoa);  John  Lucas  &  Company 
(paints);  Enoch  Morgan  &  Sons  (Sapolio);  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company  (pickles,  etc.);  The  National  Food  Company 
(Shredded  Wheat);  Mennen  &  Company  (Mennen*s  Talcum 
Powder);  Proctor  &  Gamble  (Ivory  Soap);  Chase  &  Sanborn 
(coffees  and  teas);  Glidden  Varnish  Company  (Jap-a-lac); 
and  many  others. 

16.  liocal  Advertisers. — Among  the  local  adver- 
tisers that  have  used  street  cars  persistently  are  banks, 
trust  companies,  coal,  wood,  and  lumber  dealers,  druggists, 
carriage  and  harness  dealers,  laundries,  opticians,  furniture 
stores,  leather-goods  stores,  piano  and  organ  stores,  men's 
furnishing  stores,  business  schools,  restaurants,  art  stores, 
sporting-goods  stores,  life-insurance  agents,  real-estate 
dealers,  excursion  promoters,  gas  companies,  ice  companies, 
hardware  stores,  plumbers,  loan  associations,  book  and  sta- 
tionery stores,  tobacco  stores,  dyers  and  cleaners,  dairies, 
shoe  stores,  clothing  stores,  and  others. 

17 •  Weakness  of  Street-Car  Advertising  In  Former 
Years. — In  former  years,  much  of  the  street-car  copy  was 
weak.  Street-car  advertising  being  regarded  as  supple- 
mental to  other  forms,  the  cards,  instead  of  giving  informa- 
tion, were  usually  mere  reminding  advertisements.  The 
name  of  the  article,  or  the  name  of  the  advertiser  and  the 
article,  and  a  catch  phrase  usually  constituted  the  copy.    The 
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opportunity  to  give  interesting  information  and  substantial 
argument  in  favor  of  the  product  was  overlooked  by  most 
users  of  street-car  space.  Cards  were  left  standing  for 
months  without  change.  The  result  was  that  many  cam- 
paigns that  should  have  been  successful,  and  that  would  be 
successful  with  the  better  methods  of  car  advertising  in  prac- 
tice today,  were  failures. 

18.  Mail-Order  Advertising^  In  Street  Cars. — It  has 

been  fairly  well  demonstrated  that  street  cars  are  better 
adapted  to  local  and  general  advertising  than  to  mail-order 
advertising.  A  mail-order  advertisement  would  have  to  be 
exceptionally  strong  to  prove  successful  in  street  cars.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  the  reason.  Magazines  to  a  large  extent, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  newspapers,  are 
read  in  the  home;  and  in  many  cases  a  person  reading  a 
mail-order  advertisement  in  a  magazine  or  a  newspaper  has 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  at  hand  and  may  send  an  inquiry  at  once— 
before  the  advertisement  is  forgotten;  or  if  writing  materials 
are  not  convenient,  the  advertisement  may  be  torn  out  and 
put  in  the  pocket.  If,  however,  a  person  is  attracted  by  a 
mail-order  advertisement  in  a  car,  he  must,  as  a  rule,  wait 
until  he  reaches  home  before  an  inquiry  or  an  order  may  be 
sent.  In  the  meantime,  the  address,  unless  written  down  at 
the  time  the  advertisement  was  seen,  may  be  forgotten,  as 
indeed  the  whole  advertisement  may  be.  Furthermore,  the 
average  mail-order  advertisement  requires  more  detailed 
description  than  the  space  of  a  street-car  card  affords.  This 
is  not  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  any 
results  from  mail-order  advertisements  in  street  cars,  for  the 
contrary  has  been  proved;  but  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a 
great  disadvantage  to  overcome. 

19.  Advertisements  That  Require  Frequent 
Changes. — It  is  evident  that  offerings  good  for  only  a  day 
or  a  week  cannot  be  advertised  to  advantage  in  a  medium 
where  the  advertisement  must  stand  a  month.  The  retail 
advertiser  is  therefore  restricted  in  his  street-car  advertising 
to  features  that  hold  good  the  entire  month,  except,  of  course, 
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where  he  can  arrange  with  the  sellers  of  the  space  to  change 
cards  more  often. 

20.  A  Notable  Daily-Clian^e  Contract.  —  Several 
years  ago,  under  an  agreement  made  with  the  sellers  of 
street-car  advertising  space  in  New  York  City,  the  car  cards 
contracted  for  by  the  Wanamaker  store  were  changed  every 
day.  These  cards  bore  a  date  showing  the  day  of  the  month, 
and  thus  proved  to  the  reader  that  only  fresh  offerings  were 
announced.  This  contract  was  made,  it  is  said,  at  about 
what  it  would  have  cost  the  Wanamaker  store  to  add  one 
more  large  daily  New  York  newspaper  to  the  list.  The 
managers  of  the  store  felt  that  this  daily  card  gave  them  the 
last  word  with  the  shopper  coming  down  town  to  buy,  and 
believed  it  worth  while  to  have  the  privilege  of  the  last  word 
when  the  shopper  was  out  with  her  purse  in  her  hand  and 
her  thoughts  on  buying.  The  fact  that  the  Wanamaker 
store  is  at  a  subway  station  and  has  a  floor  opening  on  the 
station  gave  this  car  advertising  additional  force.  It  is 
stated,  however,  by  the  sellers  of  car  space  that  this  arrange- 
ment for  a  daily  change  was  an  exceptional  one  and  that  such 
contracts  are  not  entered  into  generally. 

Information  comes,  while  this  Section  is  being  written, 
that  the  Wanamaker  contract  has  been  discontinued  by 
the  advertiser.  Whether  the  discontinuance  was  because  of 
failure  to  get  results  commensurate  with  the  cost,  or  because 
the  advertiser  preferred  to  use  another  medium  for  a  while, 
is  not  known.  

METHOD    OF  HANDIiING    SPACE    IN  STREET  CARS 

21.  By  the  old  plan  of  handling  space  in  street  cars, 
there  were  many  separate  street-car  advertising  concerns — 
almost  one  for  every  separate  street  railway  in  the  country. 
This,  however,  has  passed  away  in  response  to  a  demand 
for  centralization.  Car  advertising  is  now  handled  by  large, 
well-organized  concerns  with  branches  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  these  again,  so  far  as  national  advertisers  are 
concerned,  are  represented  exclusively  by  a  central  office, 
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or  clearing  house.  Such  an  institution  exists  in  New  York. 
This  agency  represents  nearly  three-quarters  of  all  the 
street-car  service  in  the  United  States  and  practically  all  of 
that  in  Canada  and  the  Philippines,  besides  the  best  of  some 
foreign  countries. 

Thus,  through  advantageous  centralization,  a  single  con- 
tract may  now  be  made  by  a  national  advertiser  to  cover  all 
the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  represented  by  this  selling 
office,  and  these,  at  the  time  of  publishing  this  Section, 
number  2,500.  This  arrangement  enables  the  advertiser  to 
receive  checking  lists,  service  reports,  shipping  instruction, 
bill  for  service,  etc.  from  one  central  office.  Arrangements 
can  also  be  made  to  cover  all  the  cities  in  a  given  state  or 
group  of  states,  etc. 

This  centralization  plan,  while  simplifying  the  situation 
for  the  national  advertiser,  still  leaves  the  local  advertiser 
free  to  deal  with  the  local  street-car  advertising  company,  if 
there  is  one. 

Advertising  can  be  placed  in  street  cars,  through  the  cen- 
tral office  referred  to,  by  a  number  of  the  larger  advertising 
agencies.  A  commission  is  granted  to  the  agencies  just  as 
is  done  by  the  publishers  of  magazines  and  newspapers. 


COST  OF  STREET-CAR  ADVERTISING 

22.  Owing  to  the  frequent  changes  in  street-railway 
systems,  rates  for  street-car  advertising  are  subject  to  con- 
stant revision.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  will  always  be  the  rational  basis  for  fixing 
the  charge.  The  average  cost  at  the  present  time  for  a 
national  advertiser  on  a  full  year*s  contract  is  from  two  to 
three  cents  (23  cents  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  average) 
for  each  thousand  passengers.  The  prevailing  rate  to  the 
national  advertiser  at  the  present  time  in  any  extensive 
street-car  system  on  a  year*s  contract  is  40  cents  per  car 
per  month.  In  selected  cities,  or  in  selected  lines  of  certain 
cities,  increased  rates  are  demanded,  while  in  some  less 
desirable  cities  and  lines  the  rate  is  lower  than  40  cents.     A 
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higher  rate  is  asked  if  the  advertising  is  to  run  only  3  months 
or  6  months.  Where  at  least  one-half,  but  not  the  entire 
number,  of  cars  in  a  city  are  used,  service  is  charged  for  at 
an  advanced  rate. 

The  various  street-car  advertising  companies  are  always 
ready  to  furnish  figures,  giving  cost,  number  of  cars  operated, 
passengers  carried,  etc. 

23«  Extra  Changes. — Local  merchants  may  still  con- 
tract with  a  few  of  the  individual  car-advertising  companies 
for  changes  in  addition  to  the  regular  once-a-month  change, 
the  increase  in  cost  depending  on  the  number  of  changes  and 
the  number  of  cars  in  which  the  change  has  to  be  made. 
But  this  extra-change  feature  is  of  value  only  where  a  mer- 
chant wishes  to  use  the  cars  to  advertise  bargain  offers  that 
are  good  only  during  a  short  time,  a  few  days  or  a  week,  for 
instance.  Since  this  kind  of  advertising  is  usually  done  to 
better  advantage  in  newspapers,  and  since  offerings  good 
during  an  entire  month  are  better  adapted  to  cars,  the  car- 
advertising  companies  discourage  changes  oftener  than  once 
a  month;  and  it  is  likely  that  in  a  short  time  the  extra-change 
feature  will  be  discontinued  entirely. 

The  standard  contract  for  national  advertising  in  street 
cars  is  for  the  cards  to  stand  1  month  without  change.  As 
will  be  pointed  out  in  detail  further  on,  it  is  easily  possible 
for  both  local  and  national  advertisers  to  have  a  number  of 
different  texts  or  readings  appear  in  cards  during  one  month 
without  the  changing  of  cards,  which  accomplishes  practically 
the  same  purpose  and  does  not  cause  the  inconvenience  that 
a  frequent  change  of  cards  would. 

24.     Number  and   Size   of  Cards  for  Street  Cars. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  length  of  elevated,  subway,  and 
interurban  cars,  such  as  are  used  in  New  York  and  other 
cities,  the  average  number  of  cards  in  a  car  is  about  24,  all 
classes  of  street  railways  considered.  The  standard  size  of 
card  is  11  in.  X  21  in.  Cards  of  double  size,  that  is,  cards 
11  inches  deep  and  42  inches  long,  are  used  by  a  few  adver- 
tisers, but  their  use  has  been  practically  abandoned  in  favor 
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of  two  11''  X  21''  cards,  one  being  placed  on  each  side  of  a 
car.  Some  of  the  elevated  railway  cars  afford  space  for  a 
card  15  in.  X  21  in. 

25.  Cost  of  Printing  Street-Car  Cards. — The  cards 
used  in  street-car  advertising  are  in  all  cases  furnished  at 
the  expense  of  the  advertiser.  A  great  central  agency, 
already  referred  to,  maintains  a  copy  department  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  patrons  to  prepare  good  advertisements, 
and  at  present  charges  merely  for  art  work — not  for  writing 
copy.  Indeed,  practically  all  individual  car-advertising  com- 
panies render  assistance  to  local  patrons  in  the  matter  of 
preparing  copy,  where  such  assistance  is  needed,  it  being  to 
their  interest  to  do  so. 

Cards  in  large  quantities  cost  from  1  cent  each  upwards; 
according  to  the  number  printed  and  the  number  of  colors 
used.  A  lot  of  45,000  cards  printed  in  black  and  red,  with 
an  assortment  of  six  readings,  has  been  furnished  at  $11  per 
thousand.  The  same  number  of  cards  lithographed  in  eight 
colors,  with  an  assortment  of  six  designs,  was  furnished  for 
3  cents  a  card.  For  a  smaller  lot  of  these  cards,  a  propor- 
tionately higher  rate  would  of  course  be  charged.  If  only  a 
few  hundred  or  one  or  two  thousand  were  printed,  the  price 
would  be  very  much  higher. 

The  following  list  shows  a  Chicago  printer's  advertised 
prices  on  the  printing  of  car  cards.  The  prices  do  not 
include  art  work  and  cost  of  plates. 

Quantity        One  Color    Two  Colors  Three  Colors 


100 

$    4.45 

$    5.45 

$    6.45 

250 

7.10 

8.70 

10.00 

500 

11.45 

14.80 

17.00 

700 

15.00 

18.50 

22.50 

1.000 

18.00 

23.00 

27.50 

2,000 

33.00 

42.00 

51.00 

5,000 

70.00 

90.00 

110.00 

10,000 

135.00 

175.00 

215.00 

Owin 

g  to  the  fact  that  car- 

•card  work  is  a  specialty  with  this 

printer, 

his  prices 

are  probably  lower 

than  those  of 

most 
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printers  and  should  not  be  construed  as  a  standard  scale. 
Many  advertisers  have  their  cards  printed  on  both  sides. 
Then  a  change  of  copy  may  be  made  by  simply  turning  the 
card. 

26,  Number  of  Cards  Required  to  Cover  the 
United  States. — A  large  cereal  company,  in  an  adverti- 
sing campaign  covering  nearly  all  of  the  populous  sections 
of  the  United  States,  found  it  necessary  to  furnish  45,000 
cards.  At  that,  time,  however,  the  number  of  cars  charged 
for  was  only  about  35,000;  consequently,  there  was  a  good 
margin  for  mutilated  cards,  new  cars  put  on  during  the 
time  of  the  contract,  etc.  Canada  at  that  time  required 
2,000  cards. 

On  account  of  the  development  going  on  just  now  in  street 
and  interurban  electric  railways  almost  everywhere,  it  is  safe 
to  figure  on  a  10-per  cent,  yearly  increase  in  the  number  of 
cards.  

PLANNING  AND   PREPARING   STREET- 
CAR ADVERTISING 


GENERAI.  DETAIIiS 

27.  Plans  Necessary  for  Success. — In  one  respect, 
street-car  advertising  is  the  same  as  all  advertising;  that  is, 
if  it  is  to  be  successful  it  must  be  carefully  planned  and 
properly  supported.  Using  a  card  containing  simply  the 
name  of  the  advertiser  and  the  article  and  letting  it  stand 
without  change  for  months,  is  not  likely  to  produce  good 
results.  A  card  of  this  kind  may  be  worth  something,  but 
it  does  not  begin  to  be  worth  what  another  card  giving 
interesting  particulars  of  some  service  would  be.  Also,  for 
example,  if  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  using,  as  it  does, 
copy  that  is  more  reminding  than  informing,  neglected  to 
have  its  salesmen  work  carefully  among  the  retailers  of  the 
cities  where  its  street-car  advertising  is  done,  it  would  not 
get  the  results  that  it  does  get.    Suitable  printed  matter,  cards 
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and  signs  for  the  retailer,  etc.,  if  necessary  as  adjuncts  to 
magazine  and  newspaper  advertising,  are  just  as  necessary 
adjuncts  to  a  street-car  campaign. 

28.  Coniinon  Mistakes  In  Street-Car  Advert! si njf. 

The  most  common  mistake  in  street-car  advertising  is  that 
of  regarding  the  street  car  as  a  supplemental  medium  and 
consequently  preparing  advertising  of  a  supplemental  nature. 
The  ad- writer  should  prepare  car  advertisements  as  if  the 
advertiser  did  no  other  advertising  and  was  depending 
entirely  on  the  cars  to  increase  his  business.  Instead  of 
using  cars  **to  keep  the  name  before  the  public,"  they  should 
be  used  to  inform  and  to  sell  goods. 

There  is  just  as  much  need  for  the  plumber  and  steam 
fitter  to  tell  about  the  superior  features  of  his  service  as 
there  is  for  the  laundryman  to  tell  about  his.  If  the  plumber 
keeps  a  good  force  of  men,  so  that  he  can  always  respond 
instantly  to  every  hurry  call,  if  he  never  disappoints,  and  if 
he  guarantees  his  work,  these  facts  are  worth  telling.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  practically  every  advertiser. 

Street-car  advertising  will  not  be  profitable  unless  the  cards 
are  changed  promptly  and  kept  timely.  Some  advertisers 
are  careless  enough  to  allow  special  Christmas  cards  to  run 
during  the  month  of  January;  others  allow  one  card  to  run 
for  3  months  or  longer  without  change.  Such  unseasonable, 
or  *'stale,"  announcements  should  not  be  expected  to  produce 
results. 

29.  Opportunity  for  Good  Advertisements. — Street- 
car cards  afford  the  ad-writer  unusual  opportunities  for  get- 
ting up  attractive  copy.  In  the  first  place,  he  does  not  have 
to  contend  with  poor  paper,  but  may  be  sure  of  cardboard 
stock  that  will  give  the  best  results  for  the  illustration  and 
type  effects  desired.  He  nearly  always  has  the  same  space 
that  other  advertisers  have,  has  no  advertisements  above 
nor  below  his  own,  and  need  not  use  the  caution  against 
**blanketing"  that  he  would  have  to  use  in  preparing  a  small 
or  medium-sized  advertisement  for  a  newspaper;  and  he  may 
use  colors. 
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30.     Bad  Effect  of  Too  Miicli  Color  or  Detail. — Many 

ad-writers,  because  of  the  conveaience  with  which  colors 
may  be  used  on  street-car  cards,  overdo  the  thing;  and  use  a 
combination  of  three  or  four  colors  that  is  not  nearly  so 
striking  or  easy  to  read  as  a  card  that  has  a  simple  arrange- 
ment and  is  printed  in  red  and  black  or  even  in  just  one 
color.  Somehow,  a  story  told  in  a  multicolored  card  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  real  story,  but  rather  a  labored  effort 
toward  a  mere  design.  Such  a  card  costs  a  great  deal  to 
print,  but  has  little  force.  In  this  respect,  it  will  be  well  to 
note  the  cards  shown  in  Figs,  1  and  2.  These  advertise- 
ments, which  are  reduced  settings  of  cards  11  in,  X  21  in.. 


SI.OI 


.OlMVENCPtfT 


HOSECURTTY 


>RSO 
WEEK 

'  CO. 
417  Spnice  Street 

"  SCRANTW^,    PA. 


would  not  be  improved  at  all  by  the  addition  of  one  or  more 
colors, 

31.  Another  mistake  that  is  just  as  often  made  consists 
in  having  a  card  so  full  of  detail,  illustration,  and  lettering, 
or  so-called  ornament,  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  read  as  a  card 
set  in  good,  clear  type.  Compare  the  card  shown  in  Fig.  3 
with  that  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Excess  of  detail  and  capitals 
makes  the  card  in  Fig.  B  much  inferior. 

Bold,  simple  effects  should  be  the  aim  in  getting  out 
street-car  cards.  The  advertisements  shown  in  Figs.  1,  2, 
and  4  are  strong,  and  their  strength  is  due  in  a  large 
to  their  simplicity.     They  are   much  more   likely 


Red  Clover  Creamery  Butter 

A  Quality  Butter,  of  rich,  sweet  flavor; 
made  from  the  milk  of  Jersey  Cows,  fed 
on  the  red-clover  pastures  of  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin.    Sold  by  all  pure- food  grocers. 

"The  Butter  that  Betters  the  Bread" 

THE  E.  0.  WHITEFORD  CO..  Sole  Distribators 


Pio.  1 


Hov^  many  loaves  to  tKa  sacR? 

TKat's  tKe  real  price  of  flot&r. 

And  ^^Ky  are  tKere  more  loaves  in  a 
sacR  of  OOLO  MBOAL  FLOUR  tKan  any 
otKer  Rind? 

Becat&se  tKe  cellulose  and  waste  are 
careft&lly  milled   ot&t  by  tKe  IVasKKurn* 


And  tKe  bread  is  wKolesome. 


Fig.  2  *" 
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to  be  read  than  cards  filled  with  detail  or  printed  in  half  a 
dozen  colors. 

Some  very  attractive  one-color  effects  can  be  attained 
when  some  fairiy  heavy  type,  like  Cheltenham  Bold  or 
De  Vinne,  for  instance,  is  set  in  reading-notice  style  and 
printed  in  bright  olive,  blue,  or  brown,  instead  of  black,  A 
card  printed  in  this  way  will  be  just  different  enough  from 
the  adjoining  cards  printed  in  black  to  catch  the  eye  and 
insure  reading.  Light-faced  type  should  not  be  used  with 
these  colors. 

32.  Necessity  for  Keadable  Type. — A  most  important 
point  in  connection  with  street-car  cards  is  to  be  certain  that 


they  may  be  read  easily  when  the  reader  is  at  least  from 
8  to  12  feel  away  and  when  he  reads  at  an  angle.  Hence, 
an  extended  face  like  Post  Old  Style  is  better  than  a  con- 
densed letter  like  Post  Condensed,  because  the  latter,  when 
seen  at  an  angle,  narrows  down  so  much  that  it  is  not  read- 
able. Before  approving  a  drawing  or  a  proof  of  a  proposed 
car  advertisement,  it  should  be  placed  on  one  side  of  a  room 
and  viewed  from  the  opposite  side;  then  a  few  steps  to  the 
side  should  be  taken  to  see  whether  the  card  may  be  read  at 
an  angle.  A  great  many  car  cards  will  not  stand  this  test. 
If  light-faced  type,  extra-condensed  type,  or  type  having  a 
small  face  is  used,  the  card  will  not  be  readable  except  to 
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persons  that  are  close  to  it,  which  will  of  course  greatly 
decrease  the  possible  number  of  readers.  More  than  ordi- 
nary care  should  be  taken  when  the  card  is  designed  for  one 
of  the  positions  at  the  end  of  the  car  (to  the  right  or  left  of 
the  door),  where  it  will  be  10  or  more  feet  away  from  many 
of  the  passengers. 

33,  BIzes  of  Type  to  Use. — As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not 
well  to  use  type  smaller  than  60-point  for  the  principal 
points.  However,  type  as  small  as  30-  or  36-point  may  be 
used  for  amplification  of  the  idea  presented,  so  long  as  the 
essential  part  is  printed  in  the  larger  type.  Some  types, 
Cheltenham  Bold  and  De  Vinne,  for  instance,  are  readable 
8  or  10  feet  away  even  in  the  24-point  size.  Condensed 
types  smaller  than  36-  or  48-point  should  not  be  used, 
because  they  are  practically  illegible  at  a  short  distance. 

All  the  illustrations  shown  in  this  Section  are  reductions 
of  cards  11  in.  X  21  in.  When  type  is  brought  down  so 
small  as  these  reductions  bring  it,  much  of  the  boldness  of 
the  original  cards  is  lost  The  illustrations  therefore  show 
only  the  general  efiEect. 

34,  Styles  of  Type  to  Use. — Among  the  types  that  are 
suitable  for  car  cards  are  De  Vinne,  Cheltenham  Bold,  Foster, 
Caslon  Bold,  Post  Old  Style,  Ben  Franklin,  Blanchard, 
MacFarland,  Old-Style  Antique,  some  medium  faces  of 
Gothic,  and  many  other  faces  of  similar  character. 

It  is  well  to  avoid  the  use  of  more  than  two  styles  of  type  on 
a  card.  Very  efiEective  results  can  often  be  secured  by  the 
various  sizes  of  one  series  only.  Where  large  display  lines 
are  used  as  an  adjunct  to  the  body  matter,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  use  type  with  a  heavier  face  so  as  to  secure 
effective  display.  When  two  styles  of  type  are  used,  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  they  are  harmonious.  Crowding 
should  be  avoided.  By  allowing  ample  margins  and  plenty 
of  white  space  between  lines  of  body  matter  and  around  the 
heading  and  address,  strong  contrast  of  type  against  the 
white  card  will  be  secured,  and  this  will  consequently  make 
the  advertisements  easy  to  read.    The  body  matter  of  a  street- 


Our  $40  Suits  are  about  as  near  the 
clothing  ideal-in  quality ,  style  and  wear- 
as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  get 

Over  a  thousand  different  new  Fall 
Cloths  to  choose  ^m. 

NICOLL  tki  TAILOR 


715-717  OUve  Street 


PlO.  5 


€1  The  secret  of  good  butter. 
€1^  Rich  yellow  cream  from  the  milk  of  young 
and  healthy  clover-fed  Jerseys. 
€L  That's  the  ""reason  why"  of 

RED  CLOVER  CREAMERY  BUHER 

All  good  grocers  sell  it 
National  City  Dairy  Co.,  Wholesale  Distributors 


Fh;,  6 


Castile  soap  was  made  of  vegetable  oil — 
Once! 

Now  it's  chiefly  cheap  animal  fat,  mottled  with  pigments 
to  imitate  castile;  or  left  white. 

RICKSECKER'S   SOAP   is  mosdy  Lagos  Palm 

Oil — a  skin  food. 
No  animal  fat — no  scent — no  dye. 
All  druggists 


25  cents 
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Take  a  rest 


'Way  up  in  the  mountains,  ttiere's  rest  for  you— 
at  Marlcleton. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  wliat  nature  and 
science  can  do  to  malce  you  well,  comfortable  and  tiappy. 

Cool,  pure  air;  beautiful  forest  and  river  views; 
mineral  springs;  baths;  amusements;  resident 
physicians    and    nurses.        Send    for    booklet 

The  Marlcleton,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa. 
New  manaicement. 


7 


Fid.  8 


No,  it's  not  a  medicine. 

It*s  a  food. 

BORDEN'S  MALTED  MILK  is  a  dry  powder.  It  com- 
bines and  concentrates  the  food  values  of  milk  and  wholesome 
cereals. 

It  is  delicious. 

It  digests  perfectly. 

Dissolved  in  hot  or  cold  water,  it  makes  the  most  nourishing 
beverage  you  ever  drank. 

Various  sizes  at  all  druggists 


J 


Fig.  9 


Open  up  a  cofTee  bin. 
M-m. 

Doesn't  the  cofTee  smell  fine? 
The  fragrance  proves  the  flavor  is  escaping. 
Chase  &  Sanborn's  SEAL.  BRAND  coffee  is  packed 
air-tight  immediately  after  roasting. 
All  its  rich,  full  flavor  is  saved  for  you. 


Fig.  10 
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car  card  set  in  either  48-  or  60-point  type  can  be  read  very 
easily,  while  sizes  smaller  than  these  are  proportionately 
more  difficult  to  read,  especially  at  a  distance.  Body  matter 
should  always  be  set  in  lower  case. 

35.  The  card  shown  in  Fig.  5  is  set  in  Cheltenham  Bold, 
with  the  signature  in  Condensed  Gothic;  while  that  shown  in 
Fig.  6  is  set  in  Caslon,  with  the  line  Red  Clover  Creamery 
Butter  in  Condensed  Blanchard  (in  the  original,  the  words  in 
Condensed  Blanchard  were  printed  in  red).  The  card  shown 
in  Fig.  7  is  set  in  Cheltenham;  that  shown  in  Fig.  8  in 
DeVinne,  with  the  heading  in  Blanchard;  and  that  in  Fig.  9 


Pic.  II 

in  MacFarland,  with  display  in  Gothic.  Old-Style  Antique 
is  used  for  the  card  shown  in  Fig.  10,  while  Blanchard  is 
used  for  the  type  portion  of  the  card  shown  in  Fig.  11. 
The  card  shown  in  Fig.  12  is  set  in  MacFarland  with  display 
in  Gothic.  Figs.  31,  32,  and  33  are  set  in  Old-Style  Antique. 
The  body  matter  in  Figs.  36  to  41  inclusive  is  set  in  Chel- 
tenham Bold. 

36.  Number  of  Words  on  a  Card. — The  standard 
street-car  card  afiEords  space  for  the  good  display  of  from 
30  to  50  words,  according  to  the  size  of  type  used  and  the 
style  of  display.  It  is  possible  to  use  as  many  as  60  words, 
but  with  this  number  of  words  the  display  cannot  be  of  the 


Troubled  with  your  digestion? 

That's  badi 

BORDEN'S  MALTED  MILK  is   especially  made  for  dys- 
peptics. 

That's  good! 

You  see  the  malt  generates  a  kind  of  vegetable  pepsin.  This 

pepsin  partly  digests  the  milk  before  you  use  it. 


Various  sizes  at  all  druggists 


Fig.  12 


HAND  SAPOLIO 

by  a  method  of  its  own  cleans  the  pores,  aids  the 

natural  changes  of   the  skin,  and  imparts  new 

vigor  and  life. 
fl  Don't  argue.     Don't  infer.    Try  it  I 
fl  It's  a  lightning  change  from  office  to  parlor 

with  Hand  Sapolio. 

SHOULD  BE  ON  EVERY  WASHSTAND 


Fig.   13 


Scnieese  all  tHe  iuice  out  of  an  orange. 

Is  it  still  an  oranf^e? 

IVHen  tHose  refiners*  iNritH  tHeir  moclern  macHin* 
er^^t  extract  all  tHe  su^ar  out  of  cane  iuice»  is  tHe 
residue  molasses? 

Get  tHe  olcl«fasHionecl  sui^ar*House  molasses— 
SUGAR-GLrKN. 

Made  in  tHe  open  Kettle,  old  i^ray. 
RicH  cane  flavor. 

All  Grocers.  Cans:  25c,  45c,  70c. 

C.  £.  Coe,  MempHiSf  Tenn. 

Fig.  14  22 
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strongest  kind.  If  an  illustration  is  used,  the  number  of 
words  that  may  be  displayed  well  ranges  all  the  way  from 
20  to  40,  according  to  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  type 
and  illustration.  In  the  original,  the  card  shown  in  Fig.  13 
was  set  in  a  type  of  good  size;  it  contains  46  words.  The 
card  shown  in  Fig.  14  contains  about  60  words  set  in  a  small 
but  bold  letter  (Post  Old  Style),  and  the  card  as  it  appeared 
in  the  car  was  fairly  easy  to  read. 

It  is  much  better  to  have  a  minimum  number  of  words 
and  to  have  superior  display  than  to  put  in  the  maximum 
number  of  words  and  have  the  display  poor  or  mediocre. 

About  half  an  inch  of  black  space  around  the  edge  of  the 
card  will  be  covered  by  the  rack  into  which  the  card  is 
slipped.  Then  there  should  be  a  margin  of  white  space 
around  the  copy.  This  reduces  the  space  somewhat.  At 
night,  the  lower  half  of  the  card  is  usually  much  better 
lighted  than  the  upper  half.  Therefore,  it  is  not  a  good  plan 
to  have  the  essential  part  of  the  copy  too  near  the  top. 

In  selecting  cardboard  for  street-car  cards,  it  is  best  to  choose 
stock  with  a  dull  finish  rather  than  one  that  has  a  glossy  sur- 
face; the  glossy  card  reflects  light  at  some  angles  and  is  not 
readable  when  it  does  so. 


USE  OF  IliliUSTRATIONS 

37,  Illustrations  are  necessary  in  many  classes  of 
street-car  advertising.  Car  cards  lend  themselves  readily  to 
illustration,  and,  if  arranged  with  care,  the  illustrations  will 
leave  ample  room  for  a  well-expressed  selling  point.  The 
advertisements  shown  in  Figs.  15  and  16  were  well  displayed 
in  the  original  cards.  The  illustrations  show  just  how  the 
Magic  curler  is  used,  and  the  descriptions  are  ample.  Half- 
tone illustrations  (not  finer  than  133-screen),  line  cuts,  and 
lithograph  illustrations  are  equally  well  adapted  for  use  on  the 
cardboard  stock  used. 

In  Fig.l7  is  shown  an  example  of  an  attractive  illustration 

used  in  connection  with  appropriate  text.     This  illustration 

is   peculiarly   effective   because    of   the   way   in    which  the 
207—24 
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woman's  finger  points  and  also  because  of  the  direct  sug:£:es« 
tion,  Yes  you  ought  to  use.  In  Fig.  18  is  shown  another  fine 
example  of  the  illustrated  card.     It  shows  the  Jap-a-lac  can 


MARCEL- WAVE  YOUR  HAIR® 

while  dressing. 

By  using  MAGIC  CURLERS 

you  can  have  the  new  popular  style  in 
10. minutes. 

Buy  some  to-day,  and  you  will  never 
be  without  them. 

For  sale  at  Notion  Departments. 
Card  of  2-lOc  Card  of  5-25c 


Pig.  15 


and  a  woman  using  Jap-a-lac,  and  emphasizes  a  distinct  use. 
Figs.  19  and  20,  from  the  same  series,  show  how  the  Glidden 
Varnish  Company  illustrated   the  different  uses   to  which 


Don*t  put  your  hair  up  in  papers  all  night. 
Forget  about  curling  your  hair  until 
10  minutes  before  you  want  It— then  use 

MAGIC    CURLERiS. 

They  curl  or  Marcel-wave  your  haii^ 

Anywhere— any  time— 10  minutes. 
,^^^  All  Notion  Counters. 


Card  of 

2-lOc 

Card  of 

5-25C 


^Pi'  7.<»*A.M^ 


Fig.  16 


Jap-a-lac  can  be  put.  Fig.  21  shows  how  it  is  possible  to 
get  in  many  words  if  the  illustration  is  well  placed.  This 
advertisement  is  well  illustrated,  yet  it  contains  54  words. 
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,  Figs.  22,  23,  and  24  show  further  examples  of  well-illustrated 
cards.  The  reproductions  of  the  Heinz  cards  do  not  do  jus- 
tice to  the  originals,  which  were  in  colors.  The  card  shown 
in  Fig.  24.  with  the  tomatoes  in  red,  was  very  realistic. 


38.  !t  is  always  important  to  avoid  complex  subjects  in 
illustrations.  The  main  strength  of  the  Jap-a-lac  illustrations 
lies  in  the  fact  that  one  or  two  details  are   forcibly  and 


attractively  shown.     Complex  illustrations  are  unsuitable,  as 
the  detail  detracts  from  the  main  feature. 

An  ad-writer  should  not  depend  too  much  on  an  illustra- 
tion.    An  advertisement  may  be  a  beautiful  picture  from  an 
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art  standpoint,  and  attract  attention  as  a  picture,  but  it  will 
likely  fail  to  sell  goods  on  account  of  lack  of  good  text. 
The  selling  points  should  be  brought  out  strongly,  and  the 
copy  part  of  the  advertisement  should  be  as  complete  as  if  it 
were  not  illustrated  at  all.  The  power  of  copy  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  successful  campaigns  have 
been  carried  on  by  all-text  cards. 

The  short  depth  of  the  car  card  precludes  the  use  of  the 
entire  human  figure  unless  it  is  made  very  small.  But  the 
figure  may  be  shown  sitting  or  kneeling,  as  in  Fig.  18,  or 
only  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  or  the  face  may  be  intro- 
duced, as  in  Figs.  17,  20,  and  24. 

39.  Enlivening?  the  Advertisement  by  Illustra- 
tions.— Figs.  25  to  30,  inclusive,  show  how  life  and  action 
may  be  put  into  the  advertising  of  some  article  that  is 
entirely  mechanical  in  its  operation.  The  introduction  of 
figures  like  those  in  the  Regina  cards  make  readers  follow 
the  series  of  cards  to  see  what  is  coming  next. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  in  car  advertising, 
as  in  other  forms  of  advertising,  the  most  goods  are  not 
always  sold  by  the  card  that  attracts  the  most  attention.  To 
attract  attention  is  important,  but  unless  the  attention- 
attracting  feature  brings  out  a  point  in  favor  of  the  article, 
the  results  of  the  campaign  will  be  disappointing. 


8TYL.E  OF  LANGUAGE  FOR  CAR  CARDS 

40.  To  be  most  effective,  the  street-car  card  should  teem 
with  interest,  should  look  attractive,  and  should  be  easy  to 
read.  Conversational,  straight-from-the-shoulder  language 
appeals  more  to  the  average  reader  than  does  a  tame  state- 
ment. The  following  affords  a  good  illustration:  A  bank 
advertisement  was  first  written  up  in  the  style  shown  in 
Fig.  31.  The  point  brought  out  in  this  advertisement  is 
good,  but  the  style  is  lifeless;  at  least,  that  is  what  was  said 
by  the  head  of  the  copy  department  where  the  advertisement 
was  prepared.     It  was  revised  so  as  to  take  the  form  shown 


PANTRY  SHELVES 

Ditbcs  iind  um  are  Kartl  on  wood- 
work.  Wrth  JAP^A-LAC  you  can  quick- 
ly  gin  pantry  ihrlvs  a  natural  or 
calar«l  finidi  thal'wean  like  ironTThc 
expeme  b  liifEnc. 

All  cokir»— in  cam  ready  louw— 15c 
to$250.  SoM  by  paint  deaW*.  Beuue 
the  name  JAP-A-LAC  it  on  the  can. 

JAP:AMC 

TW  CUden  Vumkh  Cdiupuit.  CIcvekniL  O. 


Pain  in  back? 

Painful  but! 


STJt 


L 


Anything  Thai's 


Is  Safe  To  Buy 


Sound,  Rip«  I'niimlcH-.v  and 
Pur*-  S|> let's 
Sinilltir  to  CliUi  Sauce- 
Only  Ik-lter 


TOMATO 

CHUT>EY 
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[Stunes 


Perhaps  you  think 
a  music  box  is  one 
of  those  things  with 
a  prickly  cylinder 
and  six  tunes. 
Then  you  don't  know  the  REGINA. 
The  REGINA  plays  thousands  of  tunes,— 
plays    them    w^ell  —  makes    music  —  is    an 
entertainer. 

Come  here  and  hear 

Hoef  fler    MTg    Co.. 
258  West  Water  Street 


Th*  REOINAPHOhfE  la  • 
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The  ivhole  niusic  family 


March 


Vonec 


LaUaky  0%f9rtan      lUig-timc  ^ria 

Can  be  played  on  the  REGINA  Music  Box, 
^Tirith  equal  facility,  to  the  delight  of  your 
whole  family. 

Listen  to  it  at  our  store. 

Grohs  Piano  Company, 
632  d  634  Main  St 
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YouVe  never  "^seefC  the  REGINA 
Music  Box  unless  youVe  "^heardT  it 
Hearing  is  believing. 

C.  C  Mellor   Co.,   LtcL* 
319  d  321  Fifth  Ave. 

The  Talking  Machine  Attachment  gl 
70U  tviro  funausers  in  one. 
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A  dull  evening;  things 
Largo     move   slowly^  then  a 

REGINA  Music  Box 
uni — 

Hours  grow  shorter, 
Presto    hearts     lighter.      The 

"Before  and  After**  idea 


Come  and  hear  the  REGINA 

Grohs  Piano  Company, 
632  d  634  Main  St 


D«k*t  mj  won' 


I'd  rmllMr  Imt*  a  plMB«cMph-bMMM  th*  REGINA  kaa  •  tidfetng 
•tteebmaBl  that  OMlto*  tt  b«tt*r  tfmo  • 


Fig.  29 


If  you  like  music  and  cannot  make  it- 
get  a  REGINA  Music  Box. 

You  have  nothing  to  do  but  listen. 

If  you  "wani  to  listen  to  it  before  buying 
it  come  to  our  store. 

We  have  an  impromptu  concert  ivhen* 
ever  you  arrive. 

C.   C.   Mellor   Co.,   Ltd., 

319  &  321  Fifth  Ave. 


Fig.  no 


30 


Much  trouble  is  saved  by  paying  bills  with 
checks. 

The  check  acts  as  a  receipt  for  pa3anent. 

Put  your  money  in  the  Dime  Bank,  subject 
to  check,  and  avoid  ugly  disputes. 


Fig.  31 


You  may  say  you  paid  your  bill,  but  you 
can't  prove  it. 

You  could  if  you  had  used  a  check. 

A  check  prevents  arguments. 

Put  your  money  in  the  Dime  Bank,  subject 
to  check,  and  avoid  ugly  disputes. 


Fir,.  3 J 


"I  certainly  paid  that!" 

"Beg  your  pardon,  you  didn't!" 

"But  I'm  sure  I  did!" 

Don't  rely  on  memory! 

You  can  prove  that  you  pay  your  bills  if 
you  pay  by  check. 

Put  your  money  in  the  Dime  Bank,  pay  by 
check,  and  avoid  ugly  disputes. 


31 


Fui.  33 
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in  Fig:.  32.  This  is  much  better  than  the  first  attempt.  The 
statements  are  more  direct  and  convincing,  yet  the  advertise- 
ment did  not  possess  as  much  of  human  interest  and  homely, 
every-day  language  as  the  copy  department  wanted  it  to 
possess.  So  it  was  again  revised  and  recast  until  it  finally 
took  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  33.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  Fig.  33  would  attract  more  readers  than  either  Fig,  31 
or  Fig.  32. 

The  writer  of   street-car  copy  can  well  afford  to  rewrite 
and  rearrange  his  advertisements  until  he  feels  that  he  has 


Fio.  M 

them  in  the  most  interesting  and  convincing  form  that  it  is 
possible  to  get.  A  few  advertisements  of  the  character  of 
that  shown  in  Fig.  33  are  worth  a  dozen  of  the  dull,  change- 
less copy  that  many  advertisers  use. 

41.  The  Lowney  advertisement,  Fig,  34,  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  how  individuality  may  be  incorporated  in  a  car  card. 
The  fact  that  the  card  appears  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Lowney,  and  the  confidence  expressed,  give  the  reader 
faith  in  the  claim  made. 
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SPECIAIi  COPY  AND  SCHEDUIiES 

42.  Street-car  advertising  is  not  different  in  its  basic 
principles  from  other  forms  of  advertising.  It  must  attract 
people,  convince  them,  and  sell  goods — otherwise  it  is  not 
good  advertising.  So  far,  then,  as  analyzing  the  commodity, 
finding  the  best  selling  points,  and  studying  how  to  present 
the  message  in  the  most  interesting  and  convincing  way  are 
concerned,  the  student  of  advertising  may  proceed  with  the 
preparation  of  car  cards  just  as  he  does  with  the  preparation 
of  magazine  or  newspaper  advertisements.  He  should  by  all 
means  do  this  through  analyzing  and  not  be  content  with 
filling  the  cards  with  superficial  or  supposedly  humorous 
presentations  of  the  selling  points  of  the  article  he  is  trying 
to  advertise. 

But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  street-car  card  is 
not  held  in  the  hand  while  being  read;  nor  is  it  an  advertise- 
ment on  a  page  with  other  advertisements.  The  ordinary 
newspaper  advertisement  is  no  more  suitable  for  a  car  card 
than  the  average  magazine  page  is  suitable  for  a  poster. 
Street-car  copy,  to  be  most  effective,  must  be  planned  and 
prepared  with  the  principal  points  of  the  situation  taken  into 
account.  These  points  are  taken  up  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. No  invariable  formula  can  be  set  down  for  writing 
street-car  advertisements;  these  are  matters  to  be  considered 
according  to  the  particular  campaign. 

43,  Points    in    Favor    of    Sliort    Advertisements. 

The  fact  that  the  street-car  card  has  room  for  only  a  few 
words,  while  seemingly  a  disadvantage,  is  often  an  advan- 
tage. There  is  no  room  for  unnecessary  introductory  matter 
and  none  for  long  sentences,  superfluous  words,  repetitions, 
etc.  The  advertisement  must  consist  of  one  selling  point  or 
possibly,  in  some  cases,  two  or  three  selling  points,  tersely 
and  entertainingly  expressed.  As  a  general  rule,  one  selling 
point  is  enough  for  a  car  card.  The  card  shown  in  Fig.  8 
presents  a  number  of  selling  points,  but  it  is  an  exception 
from  the  general  rule. 
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The  short  advertisement  is  much  harder  to  write  than  the 
long  one.  A  strong  selling  point  or  an  entire  canvass  of 
the  subject  must  be  expressed  in  a  few  sentences.  Every 
word  counts.  The  writing  of  car  cards  will  probably  do 
more  toward  training  a  writer  to  compose  copy  full  of  interest 
and  strength  than  any  other  class  of  advertisement  writing; 
and  there  are  really  a  great  many  articles  about  which  a 
good  advertisement  can  be  written  in  from  30  to  60  words. 
Length  does  not  necessarily  give  strength.  Some  of  the 
briefest  texts  from  the  Bible  and  many  quotations  from 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  others  embody  thoughts  on  which 
men  discourse  for  hours.  An  impressive  current  of  thought 
may  be  started  with  a  few  well-chosen  words. 


LOOK    AT    YOUR    TEETH, 
■in  the  glass  every  day 
— after  using 


CALOX 


The  Oxygen  Tooth   Powder 
—and  see  them  grow  w^hiter. 
The  Oxygen   Does  It 

All  druggists. 

L:;..-  . 


Fig.  :» 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  short  advertise- 
ment. It  is  taken  in  almost  at  a  glance — read  without 
effort — and  on  that  account  is  more  likely  to  make  its  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  the  average  reader.  For  instance,  note 
the  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  35.  The  space  here  is 
ample  for  the  illustration  and  the  story,  and  the  advertise- 
ment would  be  weakened  if  it  were  lengthened.  A  few 
attempts  at  writing  street-car  advertisements  will  show  the 
writer  that  it  is  a  case  of  ^'getting  down  to  business"  with  the 
first  word  and  presenting  the  selling  point  or  points  in  a  few 
strong  sentences. 


•  • 


•  • 


Many   doctors  recommend   weaning   after  six  months— 
or  sooner. 

Mother's  milk  is  not  satisfactory  nourishment  beyond  a 
certain  early   stage. 

A  good  food — like  NCSUCS — generaUy  gives  better 
results. 

INCSUCS  x  OOCJ'  is  a  wholesome  diet  made  from 
the  best  elements  of  pure  cow's  milk  and  selected  wheat 

Two  generations  of  doctors  have  endorsed  it 


Fig.  36 


*Td  l^iflU^  liutfaBA^ . 


%.a. 


Professor  Birch-Hirchfeld,  of  Germany,  says: 

''The  result  of  our  own  experience  in  artificial  feeding 

is  in  favor  of  NCStl^'S  FOOd  the  use  of  which 
was  but  rarely  attended  with  indigestion,  while  the  nutrition 
of  the  child  improved  in  the  most  gratifying  manner.** 


Our  "Book  for  Mothers'* 
and  sample  sent  free  on 
application. 


Henri  Nestle, 

New  York. 


Fu;.  M 


7^  l&aMi 'Hi*<feA.. 


110.3 


A  prominent  specialist  says: 

G>w's  milk  is  physiologically  adapted  to  a  calPs  stomach 
but  not  to  an  infants  stomach. 

Nestles  Food'  treats  the  nutritious  parts  of 
cow's  milk  by  additions  that  adapt  it  to  the  baby's  weak 
digestive   powers. 

Doctors  who  know  the  1NCSU6  process  endorse  this 
method. 

Fifty-five  gold  medals  and  twelve  diplomas. 


V  V 


Fig.  38 


§81 


IIIVC3 


~r^  |&aAir>  VtHib^.-       'ho.  6 


Sidney    Ringer,    M.    D^    leading    English    authority    on 
infiant    feeding,    sajn: 

''I   generally   find   it  useful   in   all   forms   of   children's 
diarrhoea  to  abstain  frcmi  milk,  and  give  instead  barley  water 

and  chicken  broth,  or  best  of  aU    NeStl^*S  FOOd 

"ft    is    die    best    for   children    with    great    delicacy   of 
stoqaach  and  intestines." 


FKi.  39 


Practically    the    only    infant's    food    used    in    the    hot 
countries — 

India,    Australia,   South    and   Central   America    and   the 
African   colonies. 

Its  use  there  gives  unmunity  from  diarrhoea  and  cholera 
infantum. 

That's    why    you    shouU    use  NCStlC'S  FOOCl 

during   warm   weather. 


■i« 


J 


Fig.  40 


All  the  dangers  of  cow's  milk  are  avcaded. 

Because  NeStl^*S  FOOd  is  sterilized  by  chemists 
in  the  process  of  its  manufacture. 

hi  warm  weather  especially  NCStl^'S  FOOd  « 
safer  for  baby  than  cow's  milk. 

Our ''Book  for  Mothen*  and  -, .    m    J         m  v  _j 

•ample  Muit  free  on  applkatioti.  "**^    WesUe,     NeW    York. 


PiO.  41  *    •    .-*  •••    •"  Cjii 

-    •   •    •  ••      •  — . 

•  •       -    •        •      •        lOStS 
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44.  Use  of  Cards  in  Series. — There  are  articles,  how- 
ever, of  such  nature  that  more  space  is  required  for  full 
description  and  explanation  than  is  afforded  by  one  street- 
car card.  An  article  may  have  eight  or  ten  selling  points 
that  are  worth  bringing  out.  There  may  be  a  * 'factory 
story"  that  affords  the  strongest  kind  of  selling  argument. 
In  cases  like  this,  a  series  of  cards  may  be  used,  each  pre- 
senting one  selling  point  or  one  short  instalment  of  the 
interesting  factory  story.  Suppose  that  a  shoe  is  to  be 
advertised.  One  card  might  tell  about  the  fine  quality  of 
sole  leather  used;  another  might  deal  with  the  superior  fea- 
tures of  the  leather  used  in  the  upper;  another  might  dwell 
on  the  high  standard  of  workmanship  and  inspection  main- 
tained in  the  factory;  still  another  might  emphasize  the  style 
of  the  shoes,  comparing  it  with  custom-made  shoes  costing 
two  or  three  dollars  more,  and  so  on.  This  plan  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  street-car  advertising,  as  it  has  been  usQd 
for  years  in  both  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising.  It  is 
merely  the  idea  of  giving  the  selling  points  of  the  article  in 
an  interesting  instalment  series,  instead  of  giving  them  all 
at  once.  Provided  the  copy  is  well  written,  so  that  each 
advertisement  is  a  link  in  a  complete  chain,  this  plan  is 
superior  in  many  cases  to  the  plan  of  giving  all  the  selling 
points  in  one  advertisement,  even  if  there  were  room  on  the 
card  for  all.  A  short  advertisement,  making  one  point 
clearly  and  tersely,  will  be  read  at  a  glance  and  make  its 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  where  a  long  adver- 
tisement, requiring  a  distinct  effort  to  read,  might  be  skipped 
by  the  eye  in  its  wanderings. 

45.  Figs.  36  to  41,  inclusive,  show  reductions  of  a  series 
of  cards  used  by  the  advertisers  of  Nestl^'s  food.  Each  of 
the  cards  gives  some  real  information  and  is  complete  in 
itself.  Any  one  of  them  would  make  its  impression  on  the 
mind  of  a  reader  even  if  he  failed  to  see  the  others.  In  pre- 
paring a  series  of  cards,  it  is  usually  well  to  hold  to  the 
principle  of  making  each  card  complete  in  itself — not  taking 
it  for  granted  that  all  readers  will  see  the  entire  series.     An 
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exception  to  the  practice  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent 
paragraph. 

46.  The  Tetley  tea  series  of  advertisements,  Figs.  42  to 
47,  inclusive,  show  how  educational  and  well  planned  a 
street-car  campaign  may  be.  Since  these  cards  give  a  log- 
ical reason  for  the  excellence  of  Tetley's  tea,  a  good  impres- 
sion is  easily  made  on  the  public  mind.  It  will  be  observed 
that  all  these  advertisements  are  of  the  informing  kind.  Not 
all  car  cards  are  as  informing  as  these.  This  series  is  some- 
what singular  in  that  the  writer  emphasizes  just  one  selling 
point — the  fact  that  Tetley's  tea  is  composed  of  tips  only. 
The  point  is  a  strong  one,  and  if  there  were  no  other  strong 
selling  points  in  favor  of  this  tea,  the  writer  was  wise  in 
hammering  on  the  **tip"  idea. 

47.  Value  of  Usin^  a  Variety  of  Advertisements 
in  One  Montli. — The  opportunity  to  run  a  series  of  different 
texts  during  one  month  is  a  point  in  connection  with  street- 
car advertising  that  merits  careful  attention.  It  opens  as 
wide  a  range  of  possibilities  for  the  average  advertiser  as  if 
he  had  opportunity  to  change  his  cards  several  times  a  week. 
Theoretically,  the  street-car  advertiser  might  have  as  many 
different  cards  during  one  month  as  there  were  cards  in  the 
street-car  system  he  was  using.  Of  course,  this  would  not 
be  practicable,  and  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive.  But  the 
use  of  6,  12,  18,  or  24  different  cards  a  month  is  practicable, 
and  in  this  way  the  advertiser  can  get  his  entire  argument — 
his  whole  array  of  selling  points — before  the  car  riders  of  the 
community  in  an  interesting  series  of  short  advertisements 
that  will  be  easy  to  read  and  easy  to  remember.  By  follow- 
ing this  plan,  the  bank  or  the  business  school,  for  example, 
instead  of  having  just  one  advertisement  that  becomes  stale 
reading  before  the  month  is  over,  may  present  a  number  of 
impressive  arguments,  which*  being  well  distributed  among 
the  cars  of  the  city,  will  all  be  seen  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  car-riding  public. 

48.  Suppose  a  men*s  furnishing  store  decides  to  use 
street  cars.     One  card  could  be  used  to  advertise  the  quarter- 


•  •         •     • 


The  coarse  lower  leaves  of  the  tea  plant 
are  of  very  questionable  and  inferior 
^. flavor. 


^ 


TETLEY'S  India  and  Ceylon 
tea  is  picked  entirely  from 
the  delicious  young  tips. 

Packages  UH  to  SI.OO. 


TETLEY'S  India  and  Ceylon  tea  Is  picked 
from   the  exquisitely  delicious  young  tips. 


**'"*'> 

J^ 

-^ 

>.,i£s^ 

Only  the  delicious  young 

tips 

of  the  tea 

plant 

are  used 

In  TETLEY'S 

India  and  Ceylo 

t  tea. 

^:f  -:.-.  :   : 

Packat:«s 

0'  to  SI. 00. 

The  best  tea  flavor  is  found 
where  the  refreshing  principle  Is 
most  abundant — in   the   tips. 

TETLEY'S  tea  is  piclted  from 
the    delicious    young    tips   of    the 
choicest  tea  plants  of  India  and  Ceylon, 
refreshing   and    mo5t   delicious. 


RE 


When   you  say  tips   >"""  ^^.v   '''« 
choicest  tea. 

When  you   say   TETLEY'S  y**" 
say  tips. 

TETLEY'S  tea  has  the  refreshing 

principle   and   delicious   flavor  of   the 

choicest  leaves  of  the 

choicest  tea  plants  of  India  and  Ceylon.  \  *Drtve  L 

Packasres  10  cenis  (o  SI. 00. 


'/2  OFF 

/Vleasure  out  half  the  usual  quantity  when  you  use 
Tetley's  tea.      More  spoils  the  brew. 

Tetley's  comes  from  the  tips  and  is  doubly  strong 
as  well  as  doubly  delicious. 

It  is  really  much  cheaper  than  ordinary  tea  because 
it  goes  twice  as  far. 

TETLEYS  TEA 

Sold  by  the  best  grocerr. 


i 
I 


.*    V. 


V 
V 
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size  collars  that  the  store  carries;  another  card  could  deal 
with  its  well-known  brand  of  hats;  another  could  deal  with 
the  subject  of  ties;  still  another,  with  the  new  spring  shirts; 
and  so  on,  until  the  list  of  specialties  is  exhausted.  It  can 
hardly  be  questioned  that  this  plan  will  in  the  long  run  bring 
better  results  than  that  of  simply  using  one  card  for  the  entire 
month,  and  advertising  some  special  sale  or  making  a  gen- 
eral appeal  for  trade. 

A  shoe  store  might  use  an  assortment  of  four  cards;  one 
dealing  with  men's  dress  shoes,  another  with  a  shoe  for 
every-day  wear,  another  with  women's  shoes,  and  still  another 
with  children's  shoes.    The  impression  made  would  certainly 


Helps  Children  Grow 


be  stronger  than  if  just  one  card  were  used  dealing  with  the 
whole  subject  of  shoes.  The  increased  power  of  the  adver- 
tising more  than  compensates  for  the  extra  cost  of  preparing 
copy  and  of  printing  a  variety  of  texts.  The  old  adage  that 
"Variety  is  the  spice  of  life"  holds  good  in  advertising,  and 
this  feature  of  car  advertising  is  one  of  its  great  possibilities. 
All  persons  do  not  use  the  same  cars  all  the  time.  They 
ride  on  different  lines,  different  cars  of  the  same  line,  trans- 
fer from  one  line  to  another,  and  so  on.  In  this  way,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  street-car  riders  will  see  most  of  the  series 
of  advertisements,  provided  they  are  well  distributed. 
Though  each  advertisement  stands  a  month,  the  advertiser 
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can  in  this  way  get  nearly  the  same  effect  that  he  would  get 
if  he  changed  the  copy  every  week  or  oftener. 

49.  Interest-Creating:  Cards. — A  plan  that  has  been 
followed  in  a  number  of  street-car  campaigns  is  one  in  which 
no  attempt  is  made  to  set  forth  the  selling  points  of  the 
article  during  the  first  month,  but  merely  to  attract  attention 
and  develop  interest,  thus  violating  the  general  rule  of 
making  an  advertisement  complete  in  itself.  In  Fig.  48  is 
shown  a  specimen  of  the  interest-creatlnpr  cards  used  by 
Scott  &  Bowne  (Scott's  Emulsion)  during  the  first  month  of 
their  street-car  campaign.  All  that  appeared  on  the  card 
was  this  Scott  &  Bowne  trade  mark  and  a  suggestive  state- 
ment like  Helps  Children  Grow.  These  advertisements 
were  run  only  during  the  first  month. 

Every  person  has  a  little  curiosity;  and  while  the  first 
month's  advertising  is  blind  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent 
and  brings  about  no  direct  sale  of  goods,  advertisers  that 
adopt  it  feel  that  the  additional  attention  that  is  given  the 
informing  cards  as  the  result  of  the  use  of  interest-creating 
cards  is  well  worth  the  first  month's  expenditure.  The 
advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  48  was  followed  by  advertise- 
ments that  explained  the  trade  mark  and  set  forth  the  merit 
of  Scott's  Emulsion.  If,  however,  this  progressive  plan  is 
used  by  too  many  advertisers,  the  idea  loses  its  novelty  as 
well  as  its  force. 

50.  Method  of  Planning  a  Progressive  Campaign. 

Suppose  that  an  advertiser  desires  to  advertise  a  brand  of 
soap,  called  X  Soap,  that  has  six  claims  to  superiority,  over 
the  common  run  of  soaps,  each  of  which  claims  cannot  be 
expressed  in  less  than  40  words.  In  such  a  case,  the  first 
problem  of  the  ad-writer  is  to  arouse  interest  in  the  soap. 
He  may,  therefore,  devote  the  first  month  of  the  car-adver- 
tising campaign  entirely  to  arousing  a  general  interest  in 
X  Soap;  that  is,  devote  a  month  toward  getting  attention. 
The  card  shown  in  Fig.  49  serves  to  give  a  rough  idea  of 
what  the  style  of  the  first  lot  of  cards  might  be.  This  shows 
a  large  letter  X  at  one  end  of  the  card,  slightly  above  the 
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center,  with  halt  a  dozen  persons  running  pell-mell  toward 
it,  each  with  one  hand  outstretched  toward  the  X,  and  the 
other  hand  holding  a  white  card.     On  the   cards   are  such 


questions  as  "Does  it  cleanse  best?"  "Is  it  most  economical?" 
etc.,  each  question  leading  up  to  one  of  the  claims  of  the 
soap  as  to  superiority.  Six  cards  of  this  kind  might  be 
arranged,  putting  different  figures  in  each,  so  as  to  get  a 


X     SOAP    S' 


pleasing  variety,  and  the  entire  series  inserted  in  the  cars 
siinuitaneously.     By  the  end  of  the  month,  it  is  likely  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  car  riders  in  the  city  where  the  cards 
207—25 
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are  run  will  be  interested  to  some  extent  in  X  Soap,  though 
they  may  not  know  then  that  it  is  a  soap. 

51.     At  the  beginning  of  the  second  month,  these  interest- 
creating  cards  should  be  replaced  with  another  set  of  six 


cards  in  which  one  figure  from  each  of  the  first-month  cards 
is  reproduced.  One  of  the  cards  should  have  on  it  the 
figure  that  has  the  placard  bearing  the  question  "Does  it 


cleanse  best?"  as  shown  in  Fig.  50;  another  should  have  on 
it  the  figure  bearing  the  placard  "Is  it  economical?"  and  so 
on.     In  the  space  where  the  lines  are  drawn,  as  in  Pig.  50, 
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argument  to  the  extent  of  25  or  30  words  could  be  written, 
one  card  showing  why  X  Soap  cleanses  best,  another  show- 
ing why  it  is  most  economical,  and  so  on,  and  each  card 


ending  with  a  good  display  of  the  name  X  Soap.  If  the 
cards  are  well  written,  the  interest  developed  by  the  first 
group  will  result  in  the  second  group  being  read  by  most  of 
the  car  riders. 


52.  Infoi-mlngr  and  Reminding  Curds. — Some  car 
cards  are  of  the  reminding  kind.  The  famous  Spotless 
Town  cards,  Fig,  51,  belong  to  the  reminding  class.     These 
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cards  were  designed  to  keep  the  name  of  Sapolio  before  the 
public;  that  is,  to  keep  up  its  prestige  and  sales  rather  than 
to  create  new  sales. 

The  cards  shown  in  Figs.  52,  53,  and  54  are  educational 
by  inference,  rather  than  by  direct  statement.  In  the  adver- 
tisement shown  in  Fig.  54,  the  designer  took  advantage  of 
the  public  fancy  for  the  '*Teddy  bear*'  at  the  time  the  card 
was  used. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  articles  about  which  a  great 
deal  of  entertaining  informing  advertising  cannot  be  written. 
No  one  will  be  particularly  interested,  for  instance,  in  learn- 
ing how  a  soap  is  made  unless  some  facts  may  be  brought 
out  to  show  that  the  ingredients  of  a  certain  soap  are  more 
cleansing  than  those  of  others. 

53.  If  an  article  has  an  advantage  over  others  of  the 
same  class,  it  is  a  better  plan  not  to  make  the  advertisements 
altogether  of  the  reminding  plan,  but  to  include  some  real 
information  about  the  superiority.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  the  advertisements  of  Tetley  teas — Figs.  42  to  47 — 
being  superior  to  those  bearing  merely  such  words  as  **Use 
Tetley's  Tea — It  is  the  Best."  No  article  becomes  so  well 
known  that  every  one  is  familiar  with  it.  Therefore,  the 
ad-writer  is  safe  in  always  including  the  informing  element 
in  his  car  cards. 

54.  Cords  In  Wlilcli  Prices  Are  Quoted. — There  is 
no  reason  why  prices  may  not  be  quoted  as  readily  in  street- 
car advertising  as  in  other  forms.  Of  course,  the  prices 
given  should  be  those  that  will  hold  good  during  the  entire 
time  that  the  card  appears.  It  would  be  poor  policy  to 
advertise  an  article  at  a  certain  price  and  not  live  up  to  the 
advertisement.  In  Fig.  55  is  shown  how  a  Toronto  leather- 
goods  merchant  used  a  card  that  both  illustrated  the  goods 
and  gave  prices  of  six  different  styles. 

55.  Methods  of  Checking  Results. — Certain  classes  of 
street-car  advertising  cannot  be  keyed  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word.  The  value  of  the  publicity  in  such  cases  must  be 
determined  by  the  effect  on  the  sales  in  a  given  territory. 
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A  national  advertiser  may  test  the  value  of  a  series  of  car 
cards  by  using^  the  street  cars  exclusively  in  one  city  and 
comparing  the  cost  of  the  thorough  campaign  with  the 
increase  in  orders  from  that  city. 

It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  for  a  concern  like  the 
National  Biscuit  Company,  if  desirous  of  determining  the 
attention  given  its  cards,  to  advertise  that  any  housekeeper 
making  the  request  of  her  grocer  will  receive  free  one  sample 
package  of  a  new  kind  of  biscuit.  But  such  tests  are  not 
always  conclusive. 

In  the  case  of  the  local  advertiser,  the  plan  followed  by 
the  Toronto  leather-goods  merchant  (see  Fig.  55)  is  very 
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Fig.  55 

good.  If  this  merchant  advertised  these  leather  watch 
wristlets  only  in  the  cars,  all  sales  above  the  normal  could 
of  course  be  attributed  to  the  street-car  publicity. 

Another  method  of  determining  results  is  to  offer  some 
article  at  a  special  price  during  a  month.  Then  all  sales  of 
the  article  made  to  persons  mentioning  the  special  advertised 
price  could  be  credited  to  the  car  advertisements. 

56.  Manufacturers'  Cards  for  Retailers. — Street-car 
cards  afford  good  opportunities  for  advertising  the  retailer 
in  connection  with  the  goods;  and  the  opportunity  to  get  his 
name  before  the  public  as  the  local  agent  on  a  series  of  fine 
cards  often  influences  a  retailer  to  handle  the  goods.     There- 
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fore,  a  number  of  manufacturers  now  furnish  cards  free  of 
charge  to  the  retailers  handling  their  products.      Figs.  56 


fin^€hil\e0  for  Men 

•Kf  SELi.    -rHEM 


and  57  show  specimens  of  such  cards.     Cards  of  this  kind 
may  be  printed  in  large  quantities,  and,  as  shown  in  these 


figures,  a   space  left  in   which  the  names  of   the  different 
retailers  may  be  printed  afterwards. 
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APPIilCATION  OF  PRINCIPIiES 

57,  The  car  cards  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  have 
been  reduced  from  cards  that  were  used  in  real  advertising 
campaigns.  While  cards  from  such  campaigns  are  excellent 
subjects  for  study,  it  is  essential  also  that  the  student  of 
advertising  go  behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  and  look  into 
the  actual  preparing  of  some  cards.  Several  lines  of  busi- 
ness will  therefore  be  selected,  and  the  various  steps  in 
writing  appropriate  cards  will  be  explained  in  detail. 

58,  Furniture-Store  Card. — It  is  evident  that  a  fur- 
niture store  cannot  print  a  good  advertisement  of  its  entire 
stock  within  the  limits  of  one  card.  Therefore,  unless,  it 
is  desired  to  use  the  card  in  helping  to  advertise  a  special 
sale,  it  is  best  to  use  a  number  of  cards,  each  dealing  with 
one  article  or  one  line.  This  specializing  will  not  only  give 
strength  to  the  advertisements  but  will  enable  the  store  to 
estimate  the  effect  of  the  car  advertising.  The  store  for 
which  the  cards  in  question  are  to  be  prepared  has  a  large 
stock  of  Morris  chairs,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  exploit 
these  on  one  of  the  cards. 

The  chief  selling  points  of  a  Morris  chair  are  its  comforts, 
its  substantiality,  and  the  cozy  appearance  that  it  gives  to  a 
living  room.  In  Fig.  58  is  shown  a  layout  of  a  card  that 
incorporates  two  of  these  selling  points.  By  using  a  good 
stock  cut  of  a  Morris  chair  or  having  a  cut  made  especially 
for  the  advertisement,  this  matter  will  make  a  neat,  convin- 
cing card.  Fig.  59  shows  a  reproduction  of  the  set-up  card. 
It  is  set  in  De  Vinne  throughout,  but  as  Fig.  59  is  only  one- 
third  as  wide  and  deep  as  the  original  card,  the  original  type 
sizes  were  three  times  as  large  as  those  shown. 

59,  Cards  for  a  Tjaundry. — A  first-class  laundry  ser- 
vice has  many  good  selling  points  that  may  be  brought  out, 
namely,  thorough  washing,  careful  ironing,  proper  finish, 
repairing,  cleanliness,  promptness,  accuracy,  and  other  fea- 
tures. In  a  street-car  advertising  campaign  it  is  better  to 
present  one  point  at  a  time.     Figs.  60,  61,  and  62  show 
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reproductions  of  three  cards  that  could  be  used  during  the  first 
month.  These  advertisements  bring  out  the  selling  points 
of  smooth  collar  ironing  and  the  superior  dead-white  finish. 
These  three  cards  could  be  well  distributed  throughout  the 
cars  of  the  city,  and  though  each  might  stand  a  month,  the 
distribution  would  result  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  riders 
seeing  all  three  during  that  time.  These  cards  are  set  in  the 
MacFarland  series. 

60.  Saving:s-Bank  Cards. — The  cards  shown  in  Figs. 
63,  64,  and  66  are  good  illustrations  of  a  series  of  bank 
advertisements  that  might  be  extended  to  a  hundred  cards 
during  a  year. 

In  a  city  where  there  a  number  of  first-class  banks,  all 
strong  and  all  paying  the  same  rate  of  interest,  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  for  one  bank  to  tell  why  it  should  be  preferred, 
but  careful  study  will  usually  bring  out  some  points,  such  as 
age,  good  board  of  directors,  convenient  location,  etc.,  that 
may  be  exploited.  The  card  in  Fig.  65  illustrates  how  even 
a  little  feature  of  service  may  be  utilized.  Other  banks  may 
give  their  women  depositors  crisp,  new  bills,  but  if  they  do 
not  make  it  known,  the  bank  using  the  selling  point  gets  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  cards  shown  in  Figs.  63  and  65  are  set  in 
Post  Old  Style  throughout;  in  Fig.  64,  the  top  display  is  in 
Blanchard  Condensed,  but  the  remainder  is  in  Post  Old  Style. 

61.  Cards  Advertising  Suburban  Homes. — Prac- 
tically every  house  renter  dreams  of  the  time  when  he  will 
own  a  cozy  home.  There  are  few  persons  living  in  the  thickly 
settled  portions  of  large  cities,  where  rooms  are  dark,  and 
where  there  are  no  trees,  no  grass,  or  no  real  neighbors,  that  do 
not  hope  some  time  to  be  able  to  get  out  where  there  is  plenty 
of  light,  room,  good  air,  and  good  surroundings.  This  is 
particularly  likely  to  be  the  case  if  there  are  children  in  the 
family.  Much  can  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  renter  has 
nothing  but  receipts  to  show  for  his  money  at  the  end  of  the 
year — that  these  monthly  rentals  will  almost  meet  the  instal- 
ment payments  on  a  home. 
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In  this  class  of  advertising,  no  matter  how  attractively  an 
advertisement  may  be  worded,  a  picture  lends  a  realism  that 
words  cannot  produce.  Therefore,  if  there  are  a  number  of 
attractive  dwellings  in  the  suburban-home  section,  views  of 
some  of  them  should  be  shown  in  a  series  of  cards,  and  a 
booklet  should  be  prepared  giving  still  more  views  and 
pointing  out  the  different  styles  of  architecture.  Prices,  full 
information  about  the  easy  plan  of  payment,  etc.  should  be 
a  part  of  the  information  of  the  booklet.  Fig.  66  shows  a 
card  that  brings  out  several  of  the  selling  points  for  the 
suburban  home.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  a  subject  of  this 
kind  it  is  well  to  incorporate  more  than  one  selling  point. 
This  card  is  set  in  Laureate  throughout. 

62,  Cards  for  Custom-Made  Shoes. — So  many  good 
ready-to-wear  shoes  are  now  sold,  and  at  such  popular  prices, 
that  the  custom  shoemaker  must  look  for  his  patrons  to  the 
particular  dressers  or  to  those  who  are  careful  about  comfort. 
There  are  some  good  selling  points  for  custom-made  shoes. 
Thus,  to  protect  his  reputation,  the  shoemaker  must  use  the 
best  materials;  he  is  on  the  spot  to  remedy  anything  that 
may  go  wrong  by  mishap;  he  can  make  the  shoe  just  as  his 
customer  wants  it,  which  means  that  his  patron  is  not 
obliged  to  take  a  style  that  he  does  not  admire;  his  shoes 
are  made  to  fit  the  feet,  which  is  a  different  matter  from 
making  the  feet  fit  the  shoes;  also,  there  is  individuality  to 
a  fine  custom-made  shoe.  The  card  shown  in  Fig.  67 
embodies  some  of  these  selling  points,  and,  with  the  illustra- 
tions, makes  a  very  convincing  advertisement.  This  card  is 
set  in  Old-Style  Antique  and  MacFarland  Italic,  and  the 
illustration  is  a  half-tone  made  from  a  photograph  of  a  shoe. 
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PKELIMINAKY  REMARKS 


MERITS  OP  OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING 

1.  The  importance  of  outdoor  advertising:  is  shown 
by  the  many  millions  of  square  feet  of  space  occupied  by 
painted  sign  boards  and  poster  work. 

Outdoor  advertising  was  one  of  the  first  forms  of  publicity 
developed;  some  of  the  ancients  cut  advertising  signs  into 
stone.  The  most  conspicuous  early  poster  advertising  in 
America  was  that  done  for  the  circus  and  other  shows,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  poster  is  today  the  mainstay 
of  these  amusement  enterprises. 

Like  other  forms  of  advertising,  posters  and  signs  have 
had  their  abuses,  but  there  has  been  a  marked  effort  on  the 
part  of  public-spirited  people  to  curtail  the  offensive  outdoor 
advertising.  Doubtless  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
public  opinion  will  force  all  outdoor  advertisers  to  discontinue 
the  forms  of  advertising  that  are  extremely  sensational  or 
that  have  a  positively  evil  moral  effect.  The  advertising  of 
the  low-grade  theaters  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  objec- 
tionable advertising,  and  the  poster  advertising  companies, 
in  spite  of  their  annoimced  resolutions  to  keep  such  objec- 
tionable advertising  off  the  boards,  do  not  seem  to  have 
reformed  to  any  great  extent.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  low-grade  amusements  profit  by  sensational,  vulgar 
advertisements,  outdoor  advertisers  of  the  better  class  have 
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learned  that  advertising  is  not  the  mere  attracting  of  atten- 
tion— that  if  the  attention  they  attract  is  not  favorable,  they 
lose  prestige  rather  than  gain  it.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
persons  whose  artistic  senses  are  shocked  by  the  sight  of  a 
poster  or  outdoor  sign  of  any  description,  but  there  are  not 
enough  of  them  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

2.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous  Section,  if  a 
medium  reaches  prospective  purchasers  effectively  and  at 
a  cost  that  is  reasonable  compared  with  the  number  reached, 
the  medium  is  good,  whether  it  be  magazine,  newspaper, 
street  car,  poster,  or  painted  sign. 

One  of  the  requisites  of  eflEectiveness  in  advertising  is 
that  an  advertisement  shall  be  so  placed  in  a  medium  that  a 
large  body  of  prospective  purchasers  will  see  it.  Well- 
placed  outdoor  advertisements  undoubtedly  meet  this  require- 
ment. If  a  town  is  well  covered  with  posters  of  the  right 
kind,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  masses  of  people 
being  reached.  Outdoor  advertising  is  of  a  class  that  forces 
itself  on  the  attention.     It  gives  the  passer-by  no  choice. 

A  poster  advertisement  cannot  go  into  minute  details;  it 
must,  therefore,  announce  facts  or  claims  tersely,  so  that 
the  message  to  be  conveyed  may  be  caught  at  a  passing 
glance  by  the  walking  or  riding  multitude.  But  while  the 
bill-board  advertiser  is  restricted  to  a  few  words  or  a  sen- 
tence or  two,  he  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  portray 
in  colors,  and  he  is  practically  unrestricted  as  to  the  size 
of  his  advertisement. 

The  outdoor  advertiser  cannot,  of  course,  determine  what 
proportion  of  the  passing  population  see  his  posters  or  signs, 
but  he  can  select  his  territory,  can  be  sure  of  the  population 
of  that  territory,  and  can  concentrate  his  advertising. 

3.  Outdoor  advertising  should  not  be  regarded  as  antag- 
onistic to  newspaper  or  magazine  advertising.  Neither  the 
poster  nor  the  painted  sign  takes  the  place  of  the  newspaper 
or  the  magazine  advertisement,  but  these  forms  of  advertising 
often  serve  as  powerful  supplements  to  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine   campaigns.      Sometimes    the    outdoor    advertisement 
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suffices  to  deliver  the  entire  advertising  message,  but 
usually  its.  office  is  to  emphasize  and  reinforce  the  news- 
paper and  magazine  work. 

Many  of  the  most  successful  national  advertisers  make 
liberal  appropriations  for  poster  advertising,  and  some 
notable  successes  have  been  made  with  the  poster  as  the 
principal  advertising  medium.  At  present  rates,  the  poster 
as  a  medium  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  considerable 
value. 

4.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  just  what  articles  can  be 
exploited  successfully  with  outdoor  advertising,  but  as  a 
rule,  it  should  deal  with  articles  that  the  masses  may  pur- 
chase. A  5-cent  cigar,  for  example,  has  a  much  greater 
chance  for  successful  exploitation  on  the  bill  boards  than  a 
15-cent  cigar.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  where  successful 
advertising  depends  on  giving  many  details  about  the  article, 
outdoor  display  is  unsuitable,  except  perhaps  for  keeping  the 
name  before  the  public  and  deepening  the  impression  made 
by  other  forms  of  advertising.  But  not  all  articles  require 
detailed  description.  If  the  mail-order  cigar  advertisement 
be  excluded,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average  cigar  adver- 
tisement could  be  put  in  a  few  telling  words.  If  a  railroad 
company  wishes  to  advertise  an  excursion  to  some  resort, 
the  number  of  words  required  would  not  ordinarily  be  greater 
than  could  be  displayed  well  on  a  poster  of  fair  size. 
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5.  All  outdoor  advertising  of  a  stationary  character  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  posters  and  signs.  The 
second  class  includes  tin  signs  and  illuminated  signs  as  well 
as  painted  board  signs. 

6.  Comparative  Advantagres  of  Posters  and  Sigrns. 

Poster  advertising  admits  of  more  changes  of  copy  than 
does  painted  bulletin  advertising,  and  by  it  the  advertiser 
may  be  more  sure  of  uniform  work  in  lettering,  illustration, 
etc.     Painted  boards  and  tin  signs,  on  the  other  hand,  stand 
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bad  weather  much  better  than  posters,  but  unless  the  work 
is  done  by  high-grade  sign  painters,  it  will  not  be  uniform  in 
quality;  some  of  the  boards  will  be  better  than  others. 
Posters  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  short-term  showings. 
For  instance,  mince  meat  can  be  advertised  for  a  single  week 
preceding  Christmas,  an  auction  sale  can  be  advertised  for 
2  weeks  preceding  the  date  of  the  sale,  etc.  Boards,  of 
course,  can  be  painted  for  a  showing  of  a  single  week  or  a 
single  month,  but  the  proportionate  cost  for  such  a  short 
term  would  be  high.  

POSTERS 


PliACING  AND  PREPARING  OF  POSTERS 


BILL    POSTING 

7.  Bill  posting  in  America  is  controlled  to  a  large 
extent  by  an  association  known  as  the  Associated  Bill 
Posters  and  Distributors.  This  association  is  a  combination 
of  a  great  many  individual  bill  posters  in  the  various  cities 
and  towns.  These  bill  posters  operate  under  a  standard  set 
of  rules,  adopted  and  maintained  by  the  association  in  order 
that  good  service  may  be  guaranteed  the  advertiser.  Prices 
for  posting  in  the  various  cities  of  the  association  are  regu- 
lated by  a  committee  of  the  association,  which  passes  on  the 
value  of  the  location,  improvement  of  service,  etc.  The 
population  of  a  city  is  the  principal  factor  in  the  fixing  of  rates. 

The  bill-posting  franchises  in  the  various  cities  and  towns 
are  guarded  jealously,  and  not  every  bill  poster  will  be 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  association. 

8,  The  Bill  Poster  and  Distributor  Magazine,  which  is 
published  in  the  interests  of  the  Associated  Bill  Posters  and 
Distributors,  is  the  official  organ  of  this  association  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  All  towns  in  the  association, 
together  with  the  rates  for  posting  in  such  towns,  are  listed 
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in  this  magazine.  At  present,  the  listed  and  protected 
service  of  the  association  can  be  obtained  in  about  2,500 
cities  and  towns,  which  include  practically  all  places  in  the 
countries  just  mentioned  having  3,000  or  more  population. 

Many  small  towns  not  in  the  association  can  be  posted 
through  advertising  agencies  that  handle  posters.  Through 
the  association  and  other  bill  posters,  it  is  possible  to  cover 
5,000  towns  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  Associated 
Bill  Posters  and  Distributors,  as  the  name  indicates,  will 
undertake  not  only  posting  work,  but  the  distributing  of 
circulars,  etc.  from  house  to  house. 

9.  A  few  of  the  large  advertising  agencies  act  as  solici- 
tors for  the  association,  and  contracts  for  poster  advertising 
may  be  placed  through  them.  These  agencies  at  present 
receive  a  commission  of  I63  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  with  the  association.  Bill  posting  has  become 
such  an  important  factor  in  advertising  that  the  large  agen- 
cies have  found  it  necessary  to  establish  special  departments 
to  handle  this  work.  In  such  cases,  only  men  experienced 
in  outdoor  advertising  are  in  charge. 

10.  liocation  and  Size  of  Boards. — The  boards  used 
by  bill  posters  are  put  in  any  available  position  where  a 
poster  is  likely  to  attract  attention.  This  may  be  a  position 
on  the  top  of  a  building,  a  fence  around  a  base-ball  ground, 
etc.,  the  choice  places  being,  of  course,  on  the  streets 
traveled  by  many  people.  As  vacant  lots  are  being  con- 
stantly built  up,  there  is  much  change  in  the  location  of 
boards.  In  any  town,  the  advertiser  may  select  any  location 
that  is  not  already  under  contract.  A  list  will  be  submitted 
to  him  previous  to  the  time  of  posting,  and  he  is  privileged 
to  choose  locations  in  advance.  But,  as  a  rule,  no  one 
advertiser  can  get  all  the  choice  locations. 

Bill  boards  must  be  made  dh  feet  high  in  order  to  accom- 
modate posters  that  are  9h  feet  high,  which  is  the  standard 
size.  Boards  are  usually  built  about  10  feet  high  and  of 
varying  lengths.  Sheet  iron  is  used  to  a  great  extent,  as  it 
is  more  durable  than  wood. 
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11.  Sizes  of  Posters. — The  unit  of  space  measurement 
in  poster  advertising  is  the  1-sheet  poster,  the  standard  size  of 
which  is  2H  in.  X  42  in,  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  small 
size,  nevertheless  it  serves  as  a  good  filler  for  small  odd 
spaces  and  is  used  in  "chance-may-offer"  posting.  The 
1-sheet  poster  is  also  used  extensively  on  the  boards  of  the 
elevated-railway  stations  of  New  York,  where  the  short  dis- 
tance it  is  away  from  readers  makes  it  as  valuable  as  large 


posters  would  be  under  ordinary  conditions,  In  Figs,  1  and  2 
are  shown  examples  of  1-sheet  posters  designed  for  use  on 
elevated-railway  stations.  These  examples  are  rather  inter- 
esting, for  they  show  the  use  of  posters  by  a  newspaper  in 
its  advertising  for  circulation. 

12>     In  Fig.  3  is  shown  a  diagram  that  illustrates  standard 
sizes  of  posters   all  the   way   from  4-  to  24-sheet.     There 
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are  also  28-,  40-,  48-,  and  5G-sheet  posters,  but  all  are  the 
same  height  as  the  4-sheet,  the  length  merely  increasing 
42  inches  for  each  4-sheet  section  added.  The  most  common 
sizes  are  the  8-,  12-,  1G-,  and  24-sheet  posters.  Bill  posters 
refer  to  a  24-sheet  poster  as  a  stand;  it  has  an  area  of 
approximately  200  square  feet. 

13.     Three-sheet  posters  are  used,  but  they  are  not  recom- 
mended for  general  use  unless  the  advertiser  plans  to  use 


Fig.  2 

also  a  single  sheet  in  connection  with  the  3-sheet  bill. 
When  a  3-sheet  poster  is  sent  to  the  bill  poster,  he  is  likely 
to  fill  out  the  blank  space  with  a  single  sheet  advertising  some 
other  commodity,  and  thus  lessen  the  display  of  the  3-sheet. 
A  case  like  this  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  4,  in  which  the  Moxie 
1-sheet  poster  was  put  above  the  Nosmellee  3-sheet  poster. 
Large  posters  are  not  made  up  altogether  of  single  1-sheet 
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sections.  Sometimes  a  section  will  be  several  times  the  size 
of  a  single  sheet.  This  printing  of  a  poster  in  irregular  sec- 
tions sometimes  enables  the  advertiser  to  save  in  the  cost 
of  color  work,  as  only  one-half  of  tlie  poster  may  require  two 
colors.  In  folding,  the  sections  are  arranged  conveniently 
for  the  bill  poster,  and  it  is  not  well  for  the  novice  to  inter- 
fere with  the  arrangement;  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  mix  up  the 
sections  and  make  the  pasting  up  of  the  paper  troublesome. 


COST    OF    BILL    POSTING 

14,  The  rates  for  bill  posting  are  fixed  by  the  Associated 
Bill  Posters  and  Distributors  for  each  year,  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1.  Rates  are  figured  for  so  much  per  sheet  per  month, 
whether  a  contract  calls  for  one  sheet  or  for  a  million.  There 
is  no  discount  for  quantity,  but  there  is  a  discount  of  5  per  cent, 
allowed  for  a  continuous  3  months'  order  and  10  per  cent, 
for  a  continuous  6  months*  order.  Orders  will  be  accepted 
for  1  day  (minimum  charge  of  1  week,  however)  or  for  as 
long  as  6  months  or  a  year. 

The  price  for  posting  varies  from  the  high  rate  charged 
for  boards  in  cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago  to  the  low 
ones  prevailing  in  smaller  towns.  In  New  York  City,  for 
instance,  at  the  time  of  preparing  this  Section,  the  general 
rate  is  16  cents  per  sheet  per  month  (4  weeks  constitute  the 
bill-posters'  month)  making  an  8-sheet  poster  cost  $1.28  a 
month.  In  Buffalo,  New  York,  the  rate  is  14  cents,  and 
in  Fulton,  New  York  (population  about  9,000),  the  rate  is 
7  cents.  This  range  from  7  to  16  cents  gives  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  cost.  On  a  general  average  of  large  and  small 
cities,  the  cost  is  about  10  cents  per  sheet  per  month,  making 
the  average  cost  of  showing  a  24-sheet  poster  $2.40  a  month. 

15«  In  no  town  can  an  advertiser  count  on  using  all  the 
boards,  for  the  simple  reason  that  local,  national,  and  theat- 
rical advertisers  are  using  them,  and  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  vacant  space  at  any  one  time.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  money  to  engage  all  the  space  of  any  bill-posting 
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concern.  A  few  posters  placed  in  well-chosen  locations  will 
give  better  returns  than  a  large  number  of  posters  indiscrimi- 
nately placed. 

It  is  impossible  to  place  posters  according  to  population. 
For  example,  compare  New  York  with  Chicago.  New  York 
has  a  population  far  greater  than  that  of  Chicago,  and  yet  to 
make  a  good  showing  in  Chicago  the  advertiser  should  use  as 
many  posters  as  he  would  in  New  York.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  population  of  Chicago,  though  much  smaller  than 
that  of  New  York,  is  spread  over  as  large  a  territory. 

16.  Special  Rates  for  Special  Liocations. — In  a  few 

of  the  large  cities  the  bill  poster  is  compelled  to  pay  high 
rent  for  special  locations.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  adver- 
tiser must  pay  a  special  price.  These  locations  are  known 
as  specials  and  usually  cover  24-sheet  space.  In  New  York, 
most  of  the  locations  on  Broadway  are  specials.  A  location 
at  Forty-Second  Street  and  Broadway  costs  $20  a  week; 
Fifty-Ninth  Street  and  Broadway,  $10  a  week;  at  Sixty-Ninth 
Street  and  Broadway,  $5  a  week;  at  Fourteenth  Street  and 
Broadway,  $10  a  week.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  Section, 
New  York  is  the  only  city  in  the  United  States  that  has 
many  special  locations;  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  have  few. 

17.  Kxainples  of  Cost  of  Covering  Territory. — To 

afford  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  covering  a  city  of  good  size,  it 
may  be  said  that  at  the  time  of  preparing  this  Section  a  lead- 
ing advertising  agency  estimates  that  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
a  city  of  376,000  population,  twenty-five  24-sheet  posters, 
and  two  hundred  8-sheet  posters  would  be  required  to  make 
a  fair  showing.  This  would  make  the  cost  for  covering  this 
city  with  posters,  $308  a  month,  to  which  should  be  added 
cost  of  posters,  and  freight  or  expressage. 

Another  outdoor  estimator  figures  that  the  state  of  Iowa, 
with  a  population  of  about  2,500,000  can  be  well  covered 
with  8-sheet  posters  for  $600  a  month,  giving  4  weeks* 
showing  in  Des  Moines,  Dubuque,  Burlington,  Sioux  City, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Ottumwa,  Clinton,  and  nearly  150  smaller 
towns. 
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BlL.l>POSTING    SERVICE 

18«  Ijisted-and-Protected.  Service. — By  listed-ana- 
protected  service  is  meant  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  bill  poster  to  (1)  post  paper  for  a  specified  time  on 
boards  that  he  owns  or  controls;  (2)  to  replace,  without 
extra  charge,  during  this  specified  time,  any  paper  that  may 
be  damaged  by  the  weather  or  other  cause;  and  (3)  to  furnish 
within  3  days  following  the  completion  of  posting,  a  list  of 
the  locations  of  the  boards  on  which  the  paper  is  posted. 
In  order  that  the  bill  poster  may  be  able  to  render  the 
second  service,  he  should  be  provided  with  renewal  papers 
as  follows:  25  per  cent,  for  1  month  and  100  per  cent,  for 
3  months.  In  other  words,  if  one  hundred  locations  are 
engaged  for  3  months,  200  posters  should  be  shipped. 
Wind,  rain,  and  snow  do  much  damage  to  posters,  and  this 
renewal  feature  is  important. 

19.     Chance-May-Offer   Posting. — By    C.   M.   O.,    an 

abbreviation  for  ** Chance  may  offer,*'  is  meant  that  posters 
will  be  posted  whenever  or  wherever  there  may  be  a  vacancy 
on  the  boards.  The  rate  is  4  cents  a  sheet.  No  renewals 
are  made.     The  service  is  not  listed  or  protected. 


20.  Sniping. — The  term  sniping  is  applied  to  posting 
bills  on  ash  barrels  or  space  not  under  control  of  local  bill 
posters.  This  fly  posting,  or  sniping,  is  carried  on  by  bill 
posters  that  do  not  work  with  the  Associated  Bill  Posters 
and  Distributors.  The  advertiser  receives  no  protection. 
Ten  minutes  after  his  poster  is  placed  on  an  ash  barrel 
another  "sniper"  may  come  along  and  cover  up  the  poster; 
or,  if  the  poster  is  placed  on  a  fence  or  building  where  the 
sniper  has  no  right  to  post,  it  may  be  torn  down  immediately. 


PREPARING    OF    POSTERS 

21,  The  cost  of  preparing  posters  will  depend  on  the 
number  ordered.  The  cost  of  designing  and  making  8-sheet 
posters  in  one  color  will  be  somewhere  from  12  to  20  cents 
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each,  in  lots  of  from  1,000  to  5,000.  If  a  lot  of  2,000  or 
more  is  ordered,  fine  colored  posters  with  from  three  to  five 
colors  may  be  had  at  a  cost  of  from  15  to  20  cents  each. 
Lots  of  1,000  cost  proportionately  much  more  than  larger 
lots.  Fine  three-color  and  four-color  posters  have  been 
produced  in  large  lots  for  from  15  to  18  cents  apiece.  Litho- 
graphed posters  are  usually  the  finest;  in  fact,  some  of  them 
are  almost  as  artistic  as  oil  paintings. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  impossible  for  a  small  merchant  to 
secure  a  small  quantity  of  posters  at  a  reasonable  price.  It 
was  necessary  to  buy  500  or  1,000  to  get  a  price  that  would 
justify  the  use  of  posters.  Now,  however,  lots  of  100  one- 
or  two-color  posters  can  be  obtained  at  about  the  same  price 
as  those  ordered  in  thousand  lots.  These  posters  are  made 
by  a  cheaper  process  by  companies  who  make  a  specialty  of 
printing  small  lots.  The  colors,  however,  do  not  stand  so 
well,  nor  are  the  posters  so  good  generally  as  the  ones  that 
are  lithographed. 

22.  Formerly,  stone  and  wood  were  used  exclusively  in 
producing  posters.  The  stone  process  covered  lithography; 
the  wood  process  covered  what  is  know  as  the  **block" 
poster.  Now,  however,  aluminum  and  zinc  lithographic 
plates  are  used  extensively  in  poster  printing. 

A  large  poster  for  outdoor  use,  such  as  a  theatrical  poster, 
made  up  chiefly  of  lettering  and  ornamental  work,  showing 
possibly  a  silhouette  portrait,  would  most  economically  be 
printed  from  wood,  provided  the  artistic  finish  of  details  is 
not  essential,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  this  class  of  posters. 
On  the  other  hand,  high-grade  pictorial  posters  are  never 
worked  from  wood,  but  are  drawn  on  metal  or  stone,  because 
when  thus  drawn  they  are  ready  for  printing.  When  drawn 
on  wood  they  must  then  be  hand-engraved. 

There  are  limitations  in  cutting  soft  wood  beyond  which 
the  engraver  cannot  go,  as  the  light  and  shade  eflEects  in  soft- 
wood engraving  are  produced  by  ruling  and  cross-ruling 
and,  at  best,  are  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  stipple  and 

grain  eflEects  of  lithography. 
207—37 
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23.  Posters  printed  by  the  zinc  process  are  preferable  to 
those  printed  from  wood.  In  lots  of  1,000,  posters  can 
be  produced  by  the  zinc  process  at  about  the  price  of  those 
produced  by  blocks.  While  block  posters  are  used  exten- 
sively, they  do  not  usually  consist  of  more  than  three  colors. 
In  the  United  States,  not  more  than  five  colors  are  ordinarily 
used  in  making  a  lithographic  poster;  in  Europe,  seven  and 
eight  colors  are  used.  In  Table  I  is  given  a  comparison  of 
the  approximate  prices  of  lithographic  and  block  posters. 
The  comparison  can  be  made  only  in  a  general  way,  because 
each  process  is  suited  to  certain  classes  of  work. 


TABI^E   I 
PRICES    OF    LITHOGRAPHIC    AND    BLOCK    POSTERS 


Quantity 

Number  of 
Colors 

Number  of 
Sheets 

Price  per  Sheet,  in  Cents 

Lithographic 

Block 

1,000 

I 

8 

l^ 

1,000 

2 

8 

3 

2 

1,000 

3 

8 

4 

2  a 

1,000 

4 

8 

5 

1,000 

5 

8 

5'^ 

24.  There  is  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  ink  and 
paper  used  in  making:  posters.  Thus,  the  ink  used  in  one 
poster  may  fade  after  a  week's  exposure  to  the  sun,  while 
another  may  look  fresh  after  being  exposed  for  3  weeks. 
Bronze  blue  is  the  best  blue  to  use  in  poster  printing.  By 
using  colored  paper,  which  costs  no  more  than  white,  a  two- 
color  poster  can  be  obtained  with  one  color  of  ink.  For 
example,  dark-green  ink  on  a  gray  paper  or  a  paper  of  a 
very  light  green  tint  will  give  a  harmonious  two-color  effect. 
Nowadays,  comparatively  few  posters  are  printed  on  white 
paper. 
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KINDS  OF  POSTERS 

25.  stock  Posters. — Many  lithographers  deal  in  stock 
posters,  which  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  to  cover  various 
lines  of  business.  The  **stock"  part  of  the  poster  is  printed 
in  large  quantities,  leaving  space  in  which  a  purchaser  may 
have  his  name  and  address  and  other  information  printed 
without  extra  cost.  Often,  however,  the  space  for  wording  is 
not  sufficient.  By  this  plan,  it  is  possible  for  an  advertiser 
to  purchase  good  posters  at  very  reasonable  prices.  As  a 
rule,  however,  stock  posters,  like  stock  cuts,  are  lacking  in 
individuality  and  should  be  used  only  where  the  advertiser 
cannot  afford  to  buy  posters  that  fit  his  business  particularly. 
In  Figs.  5  and  6  are  shown  examples  of  stock  posters. 

26.  Manufacturers'  Posters. — Many  manufacturers 
nowadays  supply  the  retailers  of  their  goods  with  very  good 
posters.  In  many  instances,  the  manufacturer  will  print  the 
name  and  address  of  the  retailer  on  the  poster.  The  manu- 
facturer sometimes  finds  it  easier  to  get  his  goods  on  sale  at 
retail  stores  by  agreeing  to  cover  the  city  well  with  attractive 
posters  bearing  the  retailer^s  name  as  local  agent.  In  Figs. 
7  and  8  are  shown  good  examples  of  manufacturers'  posters. 
Note  the  space  left  for  name  of  the  retailer  in  Fig.  8. 

27.  Iland-Palntecl  Posters. — When  an  advertiser  has 
to  cover  only  a  few  locations,  haiicl-paiiitecl  posters  may 

be  used.  An  8-sheet,  hand-painted  poster,  the  smallest 
usually  made,  costs  from  $1.50  upward,  according  to  the 
design  and  the  number  of  colors. 

28.  Posters    for    Klevated-Railway    Stations. — In 

cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago,  the  elevated-railway 
stations  are  used  for  advertising  purposes.  In  such  places 
1-,  2-,  3-,  6-,  and  8-sheet  posters  are  used.  Some  elevated- 
railway  locations  are  exceedingly  valuable. 

Station  entrances  have  a  3-sheet  board,  which  in  recent 
years  has  been  used  mostly  by  the  National  Biscuit  Com- 
pany. The  edges  of  the  platforms  have  room  for  a  stream- 
insf  banner  that  is  utilized  bv  national  advertisers. 
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PliANNING   POSTER  ADVERTISING 

29,  In  planning  poster  advertising,  regard  must  be  had 
for:  (1)  the  copy  and  design;  (2)  the  size;  and  (3)  the 
location. 


COPY    AND    DESIGN 

30.     Necessity   for   Conciseness. — In   preparing    a 
sketch  for  the  artist,  the  advertiser  must  keep  in  mind  that 


Be  Sure  to  Try 

Oat  Flakes 

Made  of  Selected  Oats, 
Cleanly  Prepared,  Nutri- 
tious. 

1 0-cent  Package  Makes 
10  Breakfasts. 

At  all  Grocers. 

Oat  Flake  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Fig.  9 

the  poster  will  not  usually  be  read  from  a  distance  of  15  or 
20  feet,  but  may  be  200  feet  or  even  farther  away  from 
readers.  Furthermore,  most  people  will  be  moving  as  they 
read — either  walking  or  riding.  This  necessitates  that  the 
copy  be  as  concise  as  possible  and  that  the  design  be  simple 
and  bold.  A  great  many  posters  are  faulty  either  in  having 
too  much  copy  on  them  or  in  being  complicated  in  design 
and  consequently  not  easy  to  read  at  a  passing  glance.     In 
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Figs.  9  and  10  are  shown  two  forms  of  copy  for  an  Oat- 
Flake*'  poster.  The  superiority  of  the  copy  in  Fig.  10  would 
be  much  more  apparent  if  the  two  could  be  compared  in  the 
size  of  actual  posters.  When  these  two  exhibits  are  only 
10  or  12  inches  from  the  eye,  Fig.  9  may  seem  to  be  the 
better,  but  if  read  from  a  distance  of  3  or  4  feet,  the  greater 
strength  of  Fig.  10  will  be  apparent. 

Poster  designers  are  sometimes  more  artistic  than  prac- 
tical.    For   this   reason,  many  bill-posting   campaigns   are 


Fig.  10 


more  successful  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  than  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view. 


31  •  The  Clysmic  poster  shown  in  Fig.  11  is  a  combina- 
tion of  an  8-sheet  and  a  16-sheet.  There  is  entirely  too  much 
copy  in  the  8-sheet  portion.  It  may  all  be  read  in  the  illus- 
tration shown  here  and  doubtless  was  readable  in  the  artist's 
sketch  when  viewed  across  the  width  of  a  room,  but  as  the 
posters  were  on  the  boards  and  viewed  from  a  distance  of 
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40  or  50  feel,  there  was  little  or  nothing  on  the  8-sheet  por- 
tion that  caught  the  eye.  The  bottle  was  good,  but  it  was 
blanketed  with  copy.  There  should  have  been  less  copy  and 
fewer  lines  in  capitals.  The  16-sheet  portion  is  better,  but 
while  the  effort  of  the  advertiser  to  have  a  distinctive  style 
of  letter  for  the  word  Clysmic  was  commendable,  the  designer 
went  to  an  extreme  and  produced  an  arrangement  that  is  not 


very  readable.  Besides,  in  this  part  of  the  example,  which  is 
the  best-displayed  portion  of  the  combination,  there  is  nothing 
to  let  the  reader  know  whether  Clysmic  is  water  or  ginger  ale. 
This  part  of  the  poster  was  in  two  colors,  black  and  red, 
Clysmic  being  black  with  the  word  above  and  those  below  in 
red.  The  bottle  on  the  S-sheet  poster  was  in  green,  and  the 
principal  display  lines  in  red.  With  liberty  to  use  these 
colors,  the  designer  should  have  produced  an  effective  poster. 
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32.  Examples  of  Bold  Display. — By  comparing  the 
poster  shown  in  Fig.  11  wiih  that  shown  in  Fig.  12,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  great  difference.  The  sizes  of  the  posters 
are  the  same,  but  the  lettering  in  Fig.  12  is  bold,  and  being 
in  white  on  a  dark-blue  background,  was  very  legible.  Only 
one  color  was  required  for  this  poster;  that  is,  blue  was  used 
in  printing,  the  white  lettering  being  the  white  surface  of 
the  paper  showing  through. 

In  Fig.  13  is  shown  another  example  of  good  display  in 
a  24-sheet  poster.  The  lettering  in  the  original  was  in  black 
on  a  white  background,  with  a  broad,  red  border.  In  Fig.  14 
is  shown  another  example  of  the  excellent  Moxie  series. 
This  is  a  12-sheet  poster,  with  white  letters  on  a  black 
background  and  with  broad  red  border. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  avoid  thin  letters  and  script  letters. 
Thick,  readable  letters  should  be  used,  and  the  essential  part 
of  the  poster  should  be  made  to  come  out  as  strongly  as 
possible.  Note  the  strength  of  the  words  '*Ben  Hur"  in  the 
poster  shown  in  Fig.  15.  These  letters  could  be  seen  blocks 
away  and  instantly  drew  attention  to  the  coming  of  this 
famous  show.  The  illustration  shown  here  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  fine  color  effect  of  this  poster.  The  words 
**Ben  Hur'*  were  in  white,  trimmed  with  orange  yellow  on  a 
brown-red  background.  The  words  immediately  above  and 
those  below  were  in  pure  white.  The  top  line  was  in 
orange  yellow. 

In  Fig.  16  is  shown  another  example  in  which  the  princi- 
pal words  are  brought  out  in  strong  display.  The  color 
combination  in  this  case  was  a  white  letter  against  a  blue 
background. 

The  student  of  color  harmony  will  be  well  rewarded  by 
noting  the  fine  color  effects  produced  by  the  manufacturers 
of  high-grade  posters. 

33.  Overdlsplay. — As  in  other  classes  of  advertisement 
display,  there  is  danger  in  trying  to  display  too  many 
features.  The  poster  reproduced  in  Fig.  17  could  easily 
have  been  made  stronger.     However,  it  has  one  good  fea- 
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ture  that  many  excursion  posters  lack,  namely,  the  price  of 
the  trip.  The  low  price  is  the  attractive  feature  of  an  excur- 
sion of  this  kind  and  should  always  be  given  prominence. 
In  the  poster  shown  in  Fig.  18,  there  is  a  better  arrangement 
of  the  points  brought  out  in  Fig.  17.  This  arrangement 
would  have  been  a  still  greater  improvement  had  it  been 
possible  in  resetting  to  get  the  special  type  of  the  words 
**New  Jersey  Central"  shown  in  Fig.  17. 

34.  Incorporating  a  Selling  Point. — The  fact  that 
the  wording  of  poster  copy  must  be  very  concise  does  not 
mean  that  the  copy  may  not  bring  out  a  selling  point. 
There  are  entirely  too  many  posters  that  simply  announce 
the  name  of  an  article  and  give  no  suggestion  whatever  of 
its  desirable  qualities.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  poster 
may  not  in  a  well-expressed  phrase  bring  out  a  strong  point 
of  an  article. 

In  Fig.  19  is  shown  a  reproduction  of  an  8-sheet  poster 
that  was  very  attractive  and  at  the  same  time  brought  out  a 
selling  point.  When  placed  where  it  would  be  read  at  a  dis- 
tance not  exceeding  the  width  of  a  street,  the  lettering  at 
the  top  was  perfectly  legible.  However,  when  it  is  desired 
to  have  a  poster  of  this  kind  read  at  a  distance  of  half  a 
block  or  more,  a  16-  or  a  24-sheet  should  be  used.  This 
will  permit  the  design  to  be  enlarged  and  all  lettering  like 
that  at  the  top  of  the  poster  in  Fig.  19  will  be  readable. 
The  color  harmony  of  this  poster  was  excellent.  The  words 
**King  Midas'*  were  printed  in  white-trimmed,  rich-yellow 
letters  on  a  blue  field.  The  lettering  at  the  top  and  the  bot- 
tom was  in  white.  Among  the  simple  color  combinations, 
none  is  stronger  than  the  white  letter  against  the  blue 
background. 

35.  There  is  a  selling  point  in  each  of  the  posters  shown 
in  Figs.  12,  13,  14,  16,  and  17.  It  is  well  not  to  make  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  introduce  several  sentences  of  selling 
points.  Poster  advertising  is  different  in  this  respect  from 
other  forms.  It  is  better  to  fcring  out  one  strong  point  in 
two,  three,  or  four  well-dispfa^ed  words.     Where  an  article 
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has  several  good  selling  points,  each  of  which  can  be 
expressed  in  a  few  words,  the  advertiser  may  use  a  series  of 
posters  with  a  different  selling  point  in  each,  and  thus  have 
a  poster  campaign  that  will  be  more  educational  than  one  in 
which  a  single  style  of  poster  is  used.  With  a  city  well 
covered  and  the  different  posters  well  distributed,  people 
will  be  sure  to  see  more  than  one,  and  in  this  way  they 
will  become  familiar  with  the  various  selling  points. 

36.  Use  of  Illustrations. — The  poster  advertiser  has 
almost  unlimited  opportunity  to  illustrate.  He  may  show 
the  natural  colors  of  the  article  and  show  it  full  size  or 
much  larger.  Figs.  20  to  26,  inclusive,  show  examples  of 
illustrated  posters.  It  will  be  well  to  observe  that  these 
posters,  with  the  exception  of  that  shown  in  Fig.  23,  show 
the  article  itself  or  the  package  in  which  it  is  sold. 

The  poster  shown  in  Fig.  20  is  an  8-sheet  and  in  the  origi- 
nal was  very  attractive;  that  shown  in  Fig.  21  is  a  16-sheet, 
and  presented  a  fairly  good  appearance  on  the  boards.  The 
8-sheet  poster  shown  in  Fig.  22  has  too  much  matter  on  it 
to  be  effective  at  long  range,  but  it  was  readable  when 
viewed  from  across  a  street.  The  display  was  in  red  and 
black.  Fig.  23  shows  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the  artistic 
posters  used  by  the  United  States  government  in  the  work 
of  securing  recruits  for  the  naval  service,  and  in  the  original 
was  a  24-sheet.  It  is  as  fine  an  example  of  appropriate 
illustration  as  the  Nosmellee  poster.  Fig  4,  is  of  inappropriate 
illustration.  In  the  original  of  the  poster  shown  in  Fig.  24, 
the  eyes  of  the  girl  followed  the  reader  as  he  passed. 
Observe  that  the  stencil  lettering  is  an  individual  style  used 
in  all  None  Such  mince-meat  advertisements.  Fig.  25  shows 
a  fine  example  of  the  artistic,  still-life  poster.  This  design 
is  far  above  the  tone  of  the  usual  beer  advertisement. 

37.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  illustrative  and 
artistic  side  of  posters  by  reproducing  them  in  one  color. 
Therefore,  the  example  shown  in  Fig.  26  is  reproduced  in 
colors.  This  illustration  serves  to  show  what  the  poster- 
maker's  art  can  do  in  illustrating  an  article  most  attractively. 
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The  strength  of  this  design  is  largely  due  to  its  simplicity. 
A  colored  sketch  with  many  artistic  and  superfluous  details 
cannot,  when  it  takes  its  place  on  the  boards,  stand  comparison 
with  a  simple,  bold  poster,  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  26, 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  however,  that  many  people  who 
remember  this  poster  cannot  recall  whether  it  advertised 
Swift's  ham  or  Armour's  ham.  The  striking  picture  seems 
to  divert  attention  from  the  name.  The  advertising  value 
would  have  been  increased  by  a  stronger  association  of 
ideas.  While  the  balance  of  this  poster  is  excellent,  the 
attention  seems  to  be  drawn  to  the  negro's  face  and  to  move 
downward.  This  being  the  case,  it  would  have  been  better 
had  the  name  been  included  in  the  wording  at  the  bottom. 


SIZE 

38.  An  advertiser  carrying  on  a  national  campaign 
requires  more  than  one  size  of  poster.  In  some  cities,  8-sheet 
posters  can  be  used  to  advantage,  but  in  cities  like  New 
York  and  Chicago  24-sheet  posters  are  preferable.  In  New 
York,  a  4-sheet  poster  would  be  lost;  in  fact,  a  poster  of  this 
size  is  limited  in  its  usefulness  no  matter  where  it  is  placed. 

It  is  better,  as  a  rule,  to  post  two  towns  with  8-sheet 
posters  than  to  post  four  towns  with  4-sheet  posters.  As 
the  price  for  posting  is  by  the  sheet,  the  cost  would  be 
the  same  in  each  case.  Whether  an  advertiser  should  use 
8-,  12-,  16-,  20-,  24-sheet,  or  larger  posters,  is  a  question  that 
cannot  be  answered  generally.  It  is  better  to  err  on  the 
safe  side,  however,  and  use  posters  that  are  a  little  larger 
than  necessary  than  to  use  those  that  do  not  afford  effective 
display. 

39.  Many  advertisers  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
crowd  into  an  8-sheet  poster  matter  that  should  have  20-  or 
24-sheet  space.  The  result  is  that  the  poster  makes  a  very 
poor  showing  when  placed  alongside  of  other  stronger  and 
more  easily  read  posters.  Two  or  three  8-sheet  posters  put 
together  cannot  be  made  to  give  the  strong  display  effect  of 
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a  single  16-  or  24-sheet  poster,  as  the  lettering  will  be  too 
small.  But  five  or  six  posters  of  the  character  of  the 
Kirschbaum  posters,  Fig.  27,  when  placed  side  by  side, 
would  make  a  unique  display. 

If  an  advertiser  decides  to  have  only  one  size,  a  16-sheet 
poster  is  a  good  size  to  adopt. 


LOCATION 

40.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  location 
of  posters.  It  would  not  be  advisable,  for  instance,  to 
advertise  automobiles  or  champagne  in  a  portion  of  a  city 
where  people  of  the  low-waged  class  live.  The  bill  poster 
can  be  instructed  as  to  localities  where  the  posters  will  do 
the  most  good,  and  he  will  follow  instructions  to  the  letter, 
provided  the  locations  desired  are  not  already  engaged. 

The  boards  are  taken  up  with  theater  announcements 
more  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  than  they  are  during 
the  summer  months.  This  is  good  for  the  general  adver- 
tiser, since  the  bill  boards  are  at  their  best  during  the 
summer  when  open  street  cars  are  used  and  people  are  out 
in  the  open  air  a  great  deal. 


typicaij  poster  campaign 

41,  In  order  to  illustrate  how  a  poster  campaign  is  con- 
ducted, let  it  be  supposed  that  a  certain  brand  of  mince  meat 
is  to  be  exploited  by  the  use  of  posters.  In  such  a  case,  the 
advertiser  will  select  the  state  or  city  that  he  wishes  to 
cover,  and  he  will  probably  put  the  account  in  the  hands  of  an 
advertising  agency  that  makes  a  specialty  of  bill  posting. 
The  agency  will  make  a  report  on  the  size  and  number  of 
posters  needed  to  cover  the  territory  strongly,  and  will  give 
figures  of  the  cost  of  preparing  and  posting  the  paper.  If 
the  advertiser  deals  with  the  bill  poster  direct,  he  will  write 
to  each  town  and  find  out  how  many  posters  the  local  bill 
poster  can  use. 
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The  best  time  for  advertising  mince  meat  is  during  Novem- 
ber and  December.  If  posters  are  placed  for  one  month, 
starting  a  week  before  Thanksgiving,  the  display  will  carry 
the  advertiser  practically  up  to  Christmas.  He  can  also 
depend  on  a  free  showing  for  a  short  time,  as  a  certain  per- 
centage of  his  posters  will  be  displayed  on  the  boards  after 
his  contract  expires.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  bill 
poster  will  not  cover  the  mince-meat  posters  until  he  has 
resold  the  space.  Sometimes  posters  remain  up  three  or  four 
weeks  overtime,  and  while  the  posters  may  become  some- 
what mutilated,  the  advertiser  is  getting  this  showing  free. 

This  mince-meat  advertiser  will,  of  course,  send  the  full 
number  of  posters  required  for  the  location  engaged  and 
26  per  cent,  extra  for  renewals. 

42.  The  advertiser  introducing  a  new  article  or  entering 
a  territory  new  to  him  must  decide  for  himself  whether  he 
will  post  the  town  in  advance  of  his  salesmen,  or  after  the 
salesmen  have  placed  the  goods  with  the  local  merchants. 
If  the  advertising  firm  is  known  to  the  merchants  in  the 
territory  in  which  the  selling  campaign  is  to  be  begun  it  is 
possible  to  place  the  goods  ahead  of  the  posting,  so  that 
every  inquiry  for  the  goods  advertised  will  mean  an  actual 
sale.  It  is,  of  course,  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  do 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  advertiser  has  not  an 
established  reputation  with  the  trade,  or  if  it  is  a  new  article 
that  is  being  exploited — one  of  which  the  merchant  will  say, 
**I  won't  stock  that  until  I  have  some  demand  for  it" — it 
will  be  the  better  plan  to  post  the  paper  a  week  or  10  days 
before  the  salesmen  reach  the  town. 

In  this  mince-meat  campaign,  the  salesmen  should  be 
instructed  about  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  for  poster 
advertising  in  each  town.  They  should  devote  part  of  their 
time  to  talking  about  the  merits  of  the  goods  and  the 
remainder  in  talking  advertising.  The  grocer  of  today  is 
not  so  much  interested  in  the  fact  that  a  mince  meat  is  better 
than  the  average;  he  is  interested  most  in  the  price,  and  w^hat  is 
going  to  be  done  to  help  him  move  the  goods  off  his  shelves. 
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Liberal  poster  advertising  acts  as  a  strong  lever  in  doing 
this,  and  the  salesmen  should  make  the  most  of  the  fact. 

Such  a  campaign  as  this  mince-meat  campaign  is  easily 
arranged,  and  with  good  work  on  the  part  of  salesmen 
should  prove  effective. 

CHECKING  OF  POSTER  ADVERTISING 

43.  As  soon  as  any  advertiser  receives  a  list  of  locations 
from  the  bill  poster  or  his  advertising  agent,  he  should 
immediately  send  his  representative  to  check  up  the 
showing.  Before  checking  the  display  in  a  town,  however, 
the  representative  should  call  on  the  local  bill  poster  to 
ascertain  whether  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  any  changes 
in  the  locations  shown  on  the  list.  If  the  representative  is 
unable  to  find  a  poster  as  listed,  he  should  report  his  diffi- 
culty to  the  local  bill  poster,  who  will  give  assistance. 

In  any  locality  where  the  advertiser  has  no  representative 
or  where  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  send  one,  he  can  call 
on  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  This  company 
will  send  out  a  local  representative  to  inspect  bill-posting 
showing  and  report  to  the  advertiser.  This  method  of 
inspecting  is  inexpensive. 


SIGNS 

44.  A  comprehensive  study  of  outdoor  signs  comes 
more  properly  within  the  scope  of  a  course  on  sign  making, 
but  as  the  advertising  manager  frequently  has  to  purchase 
and  arrange  for  advertising  of  this  kind,  some  general  infor- 
mation about  it  is  necessary. 

The  organization  of  sign  painters,  known  as  the  Adver- 
tising Painters'  League,  is  entirely  separate  from  the  Asso- 
ciated Bill  Posters  and  Distributors,  though  in  many  towns 
of  the  United  States  the  bill  poster  also  controls  the  painted 
signs.  In  a  number  of  the  larger  cities,  the  painted  boards 
are  controlled  by  firms  that  devote  their  entire  time  to 
painted  signs.     These  companies  usually  maintain  a  design- 
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ing  department,  and  are  equipped  to  do  a  very  high  grade  of 
work.  There  are  also  companies  that  make  a  specialty  of 
manufacturing  tin  and  other  metal  signs  and  of  placing  them 
throughout  the  country. 

45.  Cost  of  Painted  Signs. — The  best  of  painted  signs 
are  prepared  by  high-class  sign  painters  and  scenic  artists, 
and  the  prices  for  such  signs  range  from  20  to  50  cents  per 
linear,  or  horizontal,  foot  per  month,  with  higher  prices  for 
very  favorable  locations.  This  price  is  for  boards  of  about 
the  standard  bill-board  height.  Boards  in  very  favorable 
locations  are  usually  sold  at  a  specified  price  per  board, 
rather  than  by  the  foot.  The  price  of  the  space  controller 
usually  covers  the  cost  of  painting  the  design,  repainting, 
etc.,  though  in  the  case  of  an  unusually  difficult  design,  an 
extra  charge  may  be  made. 

To  present  the  best  appearance  boards  should  be  repainted 
every  6  months. 

Contracts  for  this  kind  of  advertising  on  regular  boards 
are  usually  made  for  a  period  of  6  months  or  a  year.  Special 
contracts  may  also  be  made  for  signs  on  barns,  walls,  sheds, 
fences,  etc.  It  is  said  that  a  breakfast-food  company  once 
paid  $2,400  for  a  wall  that  remained  exposed  for  only 
2  months,  but  the  expediency  of  such  a  costly  contract  may 
well  be  questioned,  no  matter  if  the  sign  is  in  a  position 
where  hundreds  of  thousands  will  see  it.  The  spaces  and 
privileges  secured  along  railway  lines  are  bargained  for,  as 
a  rule,  at  low  rates.  Often  farmers  will  allow  the  sides  of 
their  barns  to  be  painted  merely  for  the  good  that  the  paint 
does  the  woodwork.  If  it  were  necessary  to  pay  a  great 
deal  for  space  for  some  of  this  kind  of  advertising,  it  would 
not  be  profitable. 

46.  Examples  of  Board  Signs. — In  Pigs.  28,  29,  and 
30  are  shown  typical  examples  of  high-grade  painted 
board  sig^ns.  Observe  that  a  selling  point  is  contained  in 
each  of  the  signs  reproduced  in  Figs.  28  and  29.  The  excel- 
lent color  harmony  of  these  signs,  however,  is  lost  here  in 
the  plain  black-and-white  reproduction. 
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Fig:.  31  shows  some  attractive  painted  boards.  Note  the 
distinctive  lettering  used  for  the  word  *'Proctor's.'*  Fig:.  32 
shows  this  same  board  photogfraphed  from  an  elevation  in 
order  to  show  the  unsig:htly  mass  that  the  board  hides  from 
view.  This  comparison  is  a  good  answer  to  the  critics  of 
poster  and  painted-sign  advertising. 

47,  The  board  shown  in  Fig.  33  is  an  example  of  highly 
artistic  board-sign  work.  It  is  generally  known  among 
advertisers  that  this  board  was  permitted  to  be  placed  in 
position  only  with  the  understanding  that  the  color  scheme 
was  to  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  on  whose  land  the  board  is  placed. 
The  spaces  are  paneled  and  bordered  with  terra  cotta, 
robin*s-egg  blue,  cadmium  yellow,  etc.,  together  with  neutral 
tints  combining  most  harmonious  values.  The  work  as  a 
whole  attracted  much  attention,  but  more  probably  on 
account  of  the  artistic  coloring  than  for  the  inscriptions. 

48,  At  the  present  time,  Dutch  scenes  and  Dutch  charac- 
ters are  popular  among  designers.  The  advertising-sign 
painter  has  lost  little  time  in  recognizing  and  acting  on  this 
fact  by  using  Dutch  figures  in  board-fence  advertising.  In 
Fig.  34,  the  automobile  advertisement  is  of  this  kind.  Fig,  35 
shows  an  example  of  Dutch  design  throughout,  the  board 
itself  being  on  this  order.  A  little  study  will  show  the 
student  of  advertising  some  artistic  merits  of  this  design 
that  would  perhaps  be  overlooked  in  a  cursory  glance.  The 
Young's  hats  board  in  Fig.  34  is  also  very  strong. 

There  is  a  danger  in  sign  work  as  well  as  poster  work  of 
being  artistic  at  the  expense  of  effectiveness,  and  the  adver- 
tiser should  be  on  his  guard.  Fig.  36  shows  some  examples 
of  work  that  are  effective  as  well  as  artistic. 

49,  Field  Slsrn  Boards.  —  Railroads  that  carry  many 
thousands  of  passengers  daily  offer  to  the  advertiser  a 
medium  for  bringing  his  name  or  the  name  of  his  goods 
before  the  notice  of  a  large  number  of  people.  This  has 
led  to  the  field  sign,  which  may  be  seen  in  close  proximity 
to  large  cities.     Department  stores  use  field  signs  as  a  last 
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suggestion  to  the  incoming  shopper.  Some  department 
stores  combine  the  milestone  idea  with  these  signs;  that  is, 
have  the  copy  read  **15  miles  from  Abraham  &  Straus," 
where  the  sign  is  just  15  miles  from  the  store,  etc.  In 
arranging  for  field  signs,  it  is  well  to  provide  that  they  shall 
not  be  placed  so  close  to  the  railroad  that  they  flash  by  before 
the  travelers  can  see  them  or  so  far  away  as  to  be  obscure. 
Judicious  placing  is  very  important.  Fig.  37  shows  a  double 
row  of  detached  field  boards.  It  being  necessary  to  read 
such  signs  quickly,  little  detail  should  be  used  in  the  designs. 

50,  Wall  Signs. — Fig.  38  shows  a  unique  advertise- 
ment that  was  painted  on  a  large  dead-wall  space  on  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  The  price  paid  for  the  use  of  this 
space  was  probably  very  high,  because  few  such  spaces  are 
available  on  great  thoroughfares  like  Broadway,  where  a 
great  local  and  transient  public  is  sure  to  see  a  conspicuous 
advertisement.  In  the  example  shown,  the  figure  of  the 
man  is  of  colossal  proportions  and  about  60  feet  high.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head  is  carried  above  the  top  of  the  wall 
by  ingeniously  building  it  up  with  boards  and  bracing  it. 
To  add  to  the  realism  of  the  advertisement,  the  water  run- 
ning from  the  bottle  into  the  glass,  instead  of  being  painted, 
was  a  stream  of  running  water  piped  through  the  wall.  The 
tumbler  was  built  out  enough  to  receive  the  water,  which 
was  piped  back  into  a  sewer. 

In  Fig.  39  is  shown  another  dead-wall  advertisement  of 
the  Wilson  series.  For  days  before  the  sign  was  painted  on 
the  wall,  the  space  was  covered  with  the  phrase  **What  will 
the  parrot  say?*'  The  object  of  this  was  to  excite  curiosity 
and  to  get  additional  attention  when  the  real  advertisement 
was  painted.  Both  of  these  Wilson  advertisements  are  of 
the  extreme  reminding  kind,  no  information  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  whisky- being  given. 

51.  Illuminated  Signs. — On  the  tops  of  many  build- 
ings in  the  large  cities,  advertising  boards  of  ample  propor- 
tions are  placed  where  they  may  be  read  from  the  main 
thoroughfares.     Many  of  these  are  illuminated  so  as  to  be 
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read  easily  in  the  evening.  In  Fig.  40  is  shown  a  repro- 
duction of  a  photograph  of  an  advertising  sign  illuminated. 
The  electric  lamps  used  to  illuminate  the  sign  are  hidden 
from  view,  and  the  light  is  thrown  on  the  face  of  the  sign 
by  strong  reflectors  placed  at  the  top  of  the  board. 

52.  Electric  AdTertUlDft  Signs. — Electric-sigo  adver- 
tising is  a  branch  of  outdoor  work  that  is  developing  rapidly. 
In  the  cities,  the  electric  sign  gives  the  advertiser  oppor- 


tunity to  reach,  at  night,  the  people  that  walk  or  ride  on 
the  principal  streets.  In  large  cities  like  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  etc.,  there  are 
great  crowds  on  the  principal  thoroughfares  for  a  number 
of  hours  of  the  night,  particularly  in  the  theater  districts. 
While  the  publicity  afforded  by  signs  is  mostly  name  pub- 
licity, this  kind  of  advertising  is  often  what  the  local  adver* 
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tiser  needs  to  keep  his  name  and  location  before  the  public, 
and  it  is  a  powerful  support  to  the  magazine,  newspaper,  or 
street-car  advertising  of  general  advertisers. 

53.     Many  electric  signs  are  of  the  "flash-light"  kind. 
In  these,  the  advertisement  appears  a  word  or  two  at  a  time 


until  it  is  complete,  and  then  the  lights  are  suddenly  shut  off; 
or,  all  the  lights  appear  at  once,  and  after  remaining  long 
enough  for  the  advertisement  to  be  understood,  they  are 
shut  off  for  a  few  seconds.  In  a  sign  of  the  character  of  the 
famous  Heinz  sign  at  Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey,  there  may 
be  half  a  dozen  or  more  advertisements,  which  rotate. 
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54.  The  electric-sign  makers  produce  some  ingenious 
effects  in  moving  illustrations  and  borders.  These  effects  are 
accomplished  by  having  the  lights  travel  along. the  frame- 
work of  the  sign.  Colored  lights  add  to  the  pictorial  effect. 
Some  of  these  special  signs  are  very  elaborate  and  call  for 
strong  framework.  They  are  often  planned  in  all  details 
before  the  advertiser  is  solicited. 

In  Fig.  41  is  shown  a  reproduction  of  an  elaborate  electric 
sign  that  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  New  York  City. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  conclusively  that  moving  devices 
will  attract  more  attention  than  those  which  do  not  move. 
Consequently,  even  outside  of  the  great  field  of  electric-sign 
work,  the  electric  current  serves  advertisers  well  as  a  means 
of  producing  motion  in  barber  and  bootblack  signs,  in 
window  displays,  etc. 


HOUSE  PUBLICATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 

!•  The  terms  house  publication,  house  or^s^an,  and 
house  inaj2:aziue  are  applied  to  periodicals  issued  for  the 
special  purpose  of  extending  the  business  interests  of  the 
persons  or  firms  publishing  them. 

A  house  publication  is  quite  distinct  from  a  periodical 
issued  as  an  independent  enterprise  and  for  which  a  sub- 
scription price  is  charged.  Some  publications,  however,  that 
are  started  as  house  magazines  get  to  the  point  where  a 
subscription  price  may  be  charged,  and  others  have  outgrown 
their  original  purpose  and  have  been  converted  into  magazines 
of  general  interest.  This  is  true  of  the  "Four-Track  News,** 
of  New  York,  which  was  started  as  a  means  of  advertising 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  but  is  now  a  magazine  of 
general  interest  to  all  persons  that  travel  or  that  like  to  read 
of  interesting  travels  and  places. 

There  are  a  great  many  advertisers  publishing  house  maga- 
zines, and  while  many  of  these  publications  are  discontinued 
after  being  published  a  year  or  more,  the  long  time  that  a 
number  of  them  have  existed  indicates  that  this  form  of 
advertising  is  profitable  to  some  advertisers  if  it  is  managed 
judiciously.  Owing  to  the  cost  of  editing,  printing,  and 
mailing,  the  method  of  advertising  by  means  of  a  first-class 
house  publication  is  an  expensive  one;  close  attention  must 
therefore  be  given  to  the  plan  in  order  to  make  it  profitable. 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF  HOUSE 
PUBLICATIONS 

2.  House  publications  are  of  two  general  classes: 
(1)  Those  sent  to  salesmen,  agents,  or  retailers;  and  (2) 
those  sent  to  prospective  consumers. 

Most  house  publications  are  issued  once  a  month,  but 
some  are  issued  only  quarterly  or  at  irregular  times  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  business  of  the  advertiser. 

Whether  sent  to  prospective  consumers  or  to  salesmen, 
agents,  or  retailers,  the  preparation  of  the  house  publication 
is  properly  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  sales  and  advertising 
departments.  

HOUSE    PUBJLICATIONS    FOK  SAIiESMEN,  AGENTS, 

AND  RETAILERS 

3.  The  **I.  C.  S.  Messenger,'*  Fig.  1,  issued  by  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools,  of  Scranton;  **The 
57,*'  Fig.  2,  issued  by  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  of  Pitts- 
burg; *'The  Larkin  Idea,"  Fig.  3,  issued  by  the  Larkin  Com- 
pany, of  BuflEalo;  and  "Modern  Sanitation,''  Fig.  4,  issued  by 
the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pitts- 
burg, are  good  examples  of  house  publications  intended  to 
assist  salesmen,  agents,  and  retailers.  In  the  case  of  the 
Larkin  Company,  agents  and  consumers  are  one  and  the 
same,  this  company's  plan  being  to  make  an  agent  of  every 
customer  that  will  consent  to  become  one. 

4.  The  house  publication  issued  in  behalf  of  salesmen 
and  agents  affords  a  most  convenient  method  of  sending  out 
important  and  interesting  information  about  goods,  the 
methods  of  manufacturing,  the  policy  of  the  firm,  changes  in 
prices  and  discounts,  changes  in  the  plan  of  selling  goods, 
successful  selling  schemes,  salesmanship  talk,  etc.  It  also 
affords  opportunity  to  publish  details  of  the  contests  that 
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Suoe«»*OP  lo  "Omeial  Maasano*!*" 


New  Series,  No.  09 


I.  C.  S.  WINS 
ORAND  PRIZE 

(TMB    MIOMCST    POSSIBLE    AWARD) 

And  Four  Gold  IV1edal& 

AT     THE 

Louisiana    Purciia&e   Exposition 

The  Grand  Prize,  which  far  surpasses  in  honor  all  Gold 
Medals,  was  awarded  for  Gourses  in  Education,  Methods  of 
Instruction  by  Phonograph,  and  Instruction  by  Gorrespondence. 


In  addition  to  the  Grand  Prize,  the  highest  Prize  awarded,  we  received 
Pour  Additional  Awards: 

A  Gold  Medal  on  the  subject  of  Compilation.  (Meaning  excellence 
in  the  preparation  of  original  textbooks.) 

A  Gold  Medal  for  onr  Language  Department 

A  GiAd  Medal  for  our  Department  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

A  Gold  Medal  on  the  subject  of  Teaching  English  to  Natives  of  thjc 
Philippines. 

While  the  awards  have  been  made,  the  Diploma  for  the  Grand  Prize, 
and  the  Gold  Medals  have  not  yet  been  issued,  but  we  have  obtained  the 
Ribbons  of  Official  Acknowledgment  of  having  been  awarded  the  Grand 
Prize,  and  are  just  sending  duplicates  of  these  Ribbons  to  each  of  our 
District  Offices. 

WITHOUT  A  RIVAL 
IN    EDUCATION    BY    CORRESPONDENCE 


AH  nxhtt  re, 


Fig.  1 
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most  large  selling  organizations  arrange  among  their  sales- 
men and  agents,  the  names  and  relative  standing  of  the 
contestants  at  various  stages  of  the  contests,  the  working 
plans  of  the  successful  ones.  etc.  A  publication  of  this  kind 
should  be  an  attractive  bulletin  of  information  from  the  man- 


ufacturer to  those  distributing  his  product.  If  conducted  by 
practical  writers  and  printed  and  illustrated  well,  it  really 
becomes  an  invaluable  part  of  a  sales  organization.  Though 
extremely  important  information  is  usually  sent  in  personal 
communications,  concerns  that  employ  many  salesmen  or 
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agents,  will  lind  in  the  house  publication  an  economical 
means  of  imparting  valuable  information  to  those  on  the 
"firing  line"  of  commercial  battles. 

5.     Use  of  Hou«e  Publications  In  Educating  Sales- 
men.— In   Fig.  5  is  shown  a  reduction  of   a  page  of  the 


"I,  C.  S.  Messenger,"  which  serves  to  illustrate  how  a 
house  publication  may  be  used  to  educate  salesmen.  In  this 
case,  representatives  and  students  working  to  enroll  others 
are  shown  how  to  meet  some  common  objections  raised  by 
prospective  s. 
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The  fault  that  most  salesmen  find  with  the  house  publi- 
cations issued  from  the  headquarters  of  their  firms  is  that 
many  of  the  plans  set  forth  are  impracticable.  This  criti- 
cism is  undoubtedly  often  well  founded,  and  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  preparation  of  the  house  publication  is  occa- 


sionally left  to  some  one  that  possesses  the  ability  to  write 
well,  but  has  either  had  no  experience  in  doing  what  he  tries 
to  help  others  to  do  or  lacks  the  ability  to  convey  sound 
ideas  to  others.  Probably  no  firm  can  afford  to  put  its  best 
salesman  at  work  on  a  house  publication,  but  if  an  active 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  magazine  cannot  be  taken  by 


How  to  Open  a  Conversation  About  Enrolling 

in  the  I.  C  S.— ConUmied 


I  HAVE  NO  TDfE 

You  have  24  hours  a  day  the  unip  at  other  poopie, 
and  by  apportioning  the  time  juduiotisljr  you  can  at 
least  hnd  naif  an  hour  to  an  hour  a  day.  picture  to  him 
Schwab,  Corey,  and  Carnegie  working  IS  houn  a  day 
at  the  rolling  mill,  the  very  hardest  kind  o(  work,  yet 
finding  time  to  ttudy.  and  what  results  caroc  u(  their 
study;  the  atudenu  «hose  letters  vou  have  read 
wrorkcd  all  day  just  as  you  do,  ana  secured  their 
advanrrmcnt  by  spore- lime  study,  succes'^ul  men  ara 
always  occupied,  but  they  lind  lime  for  self-improve- 
mcot,  the  most  important  work  of  alL 

I  HEED  RBCREATIOR 

Qualify  >'ourielf  for  advancement,  and  then  you  can 
have  all  the  money  and  recreation  vou  want:  what  is 
a  hnef  good  lime  worth  romparea  with  permanent 
success*  Roller-skating,  picnics,  cxcunaons,  panic*, 
ani]  loafing  «ill  never  earn  you  anything,  impro\e 
your  sftare  time  in  a  proliuibie  way.  a  change  to  mental 
work  wiU  be  a  rat  and  recrisalion  anyway 

WILL  EHROLL  LATER  IN  THE  FALL 

If  you  enroll  now  you  will  be  able  to  get  the  salary 
increase  just  that  much  sooner  Every  month  you  put 
it  off  IS  a  month  longer  on  low  pay  and  poor  position. 
If  the  Course  should  increa&e  vuur  salary  only  tlO  a 
month,  every  month  lost  mtuuIJ  Ijc  $10  lost,  to  put  off 
until  fall  at  that  rate  would  half  pay  fur  the  entire 
Course  Wherever  you  work,  there  is  somebody  else 
trying  for  the  same  promotion  as  you,  the  position  will 
go  to  the  beat  Qualified  man.  YOU  can  gain  3  months', 
•tart  now.  ana  so  can  the  other  fellow  Which  will  it 
be  by  fall,  you  or  your  competitor  that  will  be  3  months 
•head  *  All  your  bfe  you've  been  drifting  down  stream 
•way  from  promotion,  you've  got  to  take  bold  some- 
time, and  eveiy  month  put  off  you're  just  that  much 
farther  off,  and  will  have  that  much  more  to  make  up. 
The  grxMi  chances  don't  come  and  wait  for  people  to 
get  n-ady,  if  one  came  to  you  next  month,  would  you 
be  thoroughly  qualihod  to  h<ild  it'  You  don't  know 
HOW  .toon  }'Our  best  chance  is  coming,  and  li  you  don't 
begin  to  gel  rv-ady  for  it.  it  will  lake  the  other  fellow 
who  IS  studying;  the  time  to  begin  u  not  next  month, 
but  NOW 


t 


CAH*T  AFFORD  IT 

Of  course,  the  be«t  way  i»  to  paiy  it  ad  down,  but  if 

ynu  can't  (uy  <:a\h,  v>m  dun't  owe  the  whole  amount 

,1  »ni.e.  but  only  wi  m'uh  on  such  a  day  each  month 

t's  like  cigars  ur  car  fare,  yuu  pay  out  for  them  the 

pnce  of  TWO  Courses  in  a  year,  but  you're  not  afraid 

to  go  in  for  them. 

"The  Course  won't  really  cost  you  ANYTHING  In 
thinking  of  a  courM  of  study  you  want  to  consider  that 
It  IS  not  like  groceries,  »o  much  out  and  (pone,  but  ihe 
flu  a  month  is  really  put  away  in  a  kind  of  bank, 
where  after  a  few  months  you  can  be  taking  it  out  in  the 
Bh.ipe  of  a  tlO-,  t20-,  or  t-'vO-a-month  raise  in  salary,  and 
usinK  il,  not  7  months,  but  70  or  170,  or  270  months, 
as  long  as  >'Ou  keep  on  working. 

There  arc  only  two  ways  to  get  the  kind  of  knowledge 
needed  for  a  good  position.  One  is  by  pulling  in  4 
yc.irs  at  college  at  inOO  a  year,  you  can't  afTord  that 
m<inry.  Ut  say  nothing  of  the  time  and  wages  lost  for 
4  vi-.irs.  The  other  way  is  tiy  an  I  C  S  Course  of 
stiidv  costing  tlU  a  month  for  a  few  months  It  is 
al>.^'lutcly  the  ONLY  way  you  can  take  U>  k«'I  a  g^-nl 
p>«iinin.  and  you  CAN  afford  it.  You  C.\NT  afford 
NOT  tu  take  it. 


If  >'Ou  work  hard  cveiy  day  and  yet  have  so  little 
money  to  spare,  ivn't  it  about  time  to  do  somrthing  to 
incrrase  your  earnings'  The  only  way  you  can  rjuickly 
increase  your  earnings  is  to  rapidly  increase  wur  effi- 
ciency, and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  make  a  sudden 
increase  of  your  knowledge  of  the  business  through 
this  Course  of  study 

IT»S  TOO  HOT  TO  STUDY 

A  student  who  will  only  study  in  cold  weather  pun- 
ishes himself.  The  Schools  have  enough  Idlers  on  hie 
to  make  several  very  large  t>ooks.  the  general  purport  ol 
which  is:  "Oh,  if  I  had  only  taken  up  that  Courte 
Mhcn  I  first  wrote  vou  about  iti  I  have  just  mused 
a  hne  poMtion,  at  larcel^  increased  wages,  becaasc  I 
wasn't  pre{Mred  to  fill  it  I  lacked  just  the  special 
knowlcdcr  I  could  have  had  from  the  Course  "  The 
whicni  of  ih<*v  letters  never  have  to  be  coaxed  to  study 
in  summer  NOW 

Persons  that  suffer  most  ftom  the  heat  are  those 
that  have  nothing  to  occupy  their  thoughts  A  man 
who  IS  intcrciiiod  in  his  studies  doesn't  know  il  is  hot. 

It  is  no  h.'irder  to  read  an  Instruction  Paper  in  sum- 
mer than  tu  read  •  newspaper  How  manv  nummer 
d.ivi>  are  hot  enough  to  prevent  you  from  reading  the 
daily  news' 

The  man  who  promises  himself  that  he  will  enroll 
next  fall  is  only  trying  to  deceive  his  conscience.  He 
may  not  know  it.  but  he  is  weakening  his  will-power, 
ancl  it  is  will-power — power  to  do  what  one  knows  he 
must  do  to  succeed — that  makes  the  maar.  A  man  of 
weak  will — one  who  will  study  aome  day.  but  not  now 
— will  always  be  down  in  the  world,  always  in  "bard 
luck";  frequently  out  of  work,  and,  when  employed,  it 
will  always  be  at  low  wages. 

The  dangeroua  habit  of  "putting  off"  has  mined  the 
lives  of  more  promising  young  men  than  drunkenness 
The  difference  between  a  man  that  makes  a  failure  of 
his  life  and  the  man  that  succeeds  is  simply  this  The 
failure  is  going  to  begin  "tomorrow'  ;  the  success 
begins  TOD  AY 

The  men  who  "get  there"  are  those  that  study  for 
svlfimprovement  in  summer,  or  whenever  they  nave 
time  They  don't  let  the  weather  keep  them  in  inferior 
fM><itions  at  small  wages  They  dcm't  make  excuses 
to  themselves  when  they  ought  to  be  up  and  doing. 
'They  don't  work  for  wages  barely  enough  to  keep  soul 
and  body  logither,  either 

It  is  actu.illy  oxiler  by  the  thermometer  when  you 
would  study  in  the  summer  mornings  and  evenings  than 
in  the  heated  rrwim  *hcre  you  would  study  in  winter. 

If  >'Ou  have  lesvms  and  textlxxiks  at  hand,  you  will 
be  likely  to  &tui1v.  uncv  you  arc  intcrcAled  in  the  sub- 
jects t.iu{;ht;  while  if  you  have  nothing  of  the  sort  at 
hand,  you  certainly  can  do  nothing  in  the  direction  of 
study 

During  the  hot  months,  you  can  get  through  your 
easy  preliminary  •;tudic-».  sin  h  as  AnlhmetK  and  Draw- 
ing. .in<l  when  ihc  long  (all  and  winter  evenings  c«>me 
you  will  lie  working  on  the  subircts  thai  will  do  you 
the  most  gixxl,  anil  you  will  not  have  to  b.>sc  the  bist 
p,irt  of  ihc  year  ntuilying  preliminary  work  You  will 
ea^iily  .save  0  months  to  a  year  in  obtaining  your 
Diploma 

More  omplovment  chanjjes  come  in  the  fall  and 
alouii  the  l.riit  of  the  yc.ir  than  any  other  time,  and  to 
"Ix-  rca'iy  for  these  you  will  have  to  study  during  the 
Sumin«T 

Thi*  tis'i.i!!v  iillr  summrT  t\mr  is  y  >ur  lime  of  the 
grctti-^l  ■•i>}»'rliinily.  When  wtturit  la)>  in  the  race  for 
suice5.s,  you  should  make  il  .i  >|><i  iil  (uinl  |4>  dig  in** 
aod  take  advantage  of  diministncd  «.um petition. 
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some  one  thoroughly  experienced  as  a  salesman  and  at  the 
same  time  able  to  write  well  enough  to  give  intelligent  and 
practical  suggestions,  then  the  person  that  has  charge  of 
getting  it  out  should  secure  for  publication  the  experiences, 
plans,  and  ideas  of  successful  salesmen  and  agents.  In  this 
way,  the  publication  can  be  made  a  **clearing  house*'  of 
good  plans  and  a  bulletin  of  fresh  selling  points;  and  it 
should  serve  to  induce  the  less  successful  salesmen  to  follow 
the  methods  of  the  more  successful  ones.  It  is  often  advi- 
sable to  offer  premiums  in  order  to  get  accounts  of  good 
working  plans  from  salesmen. 

The  house  magazine  affords  great  opportunity  to  create 
and  keep  up  enthusiasm  and  a  cooperative  feeling  among 
salesmen  and  agents.  It  does  not  by  any  means  take  the 
place  of  letters  sent  direct  to  salesmen,  but  it  covers  a  broad 
field  and  is  a  strong  link  between  the  firm  and  the  represen- 
tatives in  the  sales  field. 

6.  Helpful  Articles  for  Retailers. — A  fine  example 
of  how  valuable  a  house  magazine  may  be  to  the  retailer 
is  afforded  in  ^'Modern  Sanitation,**  which  is  published  by 
the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company.  This  publi- 
cation not  only  exploits  the  Standard  plumbing  supplies  and 
shows  the  retailer  what  the  company  is  doing  in  the  way  of 
aggressive  advertising,  but  it  gives  the  best  selling  plans 
for  retailers,  the  most  practical  ideas  for  window  displays,  etc. 
In  it  was  published  a  series  of  articles  on  bookkeeping  sys- 
tems for  the  plumber  and  another  series  on  the  principles 
and  practice  of  plumbing  (see  Fig.  6).  These,  together  with 
the  many  well-written  and  well-illustrated  articles  on  subjects 
allied  to  plumbing  and  sanitary  work,  make  this  magazine 
one  that  every  plumber  and  plumbing-supplies  company  must 
value  highly.  Although  the  manifest  purpose  of  this  publi- 
cation is  to  keep  the  products  of  the  Standard  Sanitary 
Manufacturing  Company  constantly  before  the  trade,  it  is 
decidedly  interesting  and  educational.  When,  for  instance, 
public  attention  was  turned  toward  Japan  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  * 'Modern   Sanitation**  published  some  inter- 
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esting  articles  on  the  cleanliness  of  the  Japanese,  their 
lavatories,  unique  bathtubs,  etc.  '^Modern  Sanitation''  gives 
the  Standard  Manufacturing  Company  opportunity  to  describe 
and  illustrate  its  goods  to  the  trade  in  detail,  which  it  could 
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Pamps  for  house  service  are  usually 
fitted  op  to  work  automatically.  The 
manner  of  so  connecting  a  (^uimby 
Pump   is   shown  in    Fig     102       The 


rig  t« 

pump  is  operated  by  a  direct  con- 
nected electric  motor  that  is  controlled 
by  a  weighted  float  in  the  house  tank 
When  water  in  the  lank  is  low,  the 


weighted  float  raises  the  chain  and 
counterweight,  a,  until  the  disc,  t>.  trips 
the  switch  lever,  e.  throwing  the  con- 
tart  bar.  </.  over,  as  shown  by  dotted 
lines,  to  close  the  circuit  and  turn  the 
electric  current  on  to  the  motor  Then, 
as  the  tank  fills  with  water,  the  float 
raises  and  the  counterweight  pulls 
down  on  the  chain  until  the  upper  disc 
trips  the  lever,  <-,  thus  breaking  the  cir- 
cnit  and  shutting  off  current  from  the 
motor.  By  adjuntin};  the  two  discs 
the  pump  can  be  made  to  operate  under 
the  slightest  ]oss  ol  hc.id  in  the  tank, 
but  It  IS  better  to  so  place  the  discs 
that  they  will  close  the  switch  when 
the  tank  is  almost  empty  and  open  it 
when  the  tank  is  full  This  avoids 
frequently  starting  and  stopping  the 
pump  and  insures  a  frequent  change 
of  water  in  the  tank 

Screw  pumps  run  at  speeds  ranging 
from  900  to  1,400  revolutions  per 
minute,  according  to  their  stzc  and  the 
service  nnder  which  they  operate 
Direct  current  no.  aio  or  500-volt 
motors  of  General  Electric,  Crocker- 
Wheeler  or  Sprague  types,  ore  found 
most  satisfactory  for  this  work. 
The  sue.  capacities,  etc.,  of  Quimby 
Pumps  can  be  found  in  the  following 
table 


Tasle  XXXVIII 
SIZE   AND   CAPACITY    OF  QUIMBY    PUMPS 
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hardly  do  economically  in  the  pages  of  the  high-priced  maga- 
zines, nor  so  effectively  in  a  mere  catalog,  for  a  catalog 
would  not  command  the  interest  that  the  high-grade  house 
organ  does. 
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7.  The  H.  J-  Heinz  Company  pursues  a  policy  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany by  publishing  in  "The  57"  a  series  of  advertising  lessons 
for  grocers,  including  model  general  advertisements  and 
"Heinz"  advertisements,  cuts  of  which  are  furnished  free 
to   grocers  applying  for  them.     Other   house    publications 


No.  781  PLATED  PRIZE  CUP 

13H  ID*,  high  :  6>j  int.  diuncttcof  lop 

fl  Burnished,  with  French  gray  mount*— GoU  lined 
QThit  can  b«  furnished   with   pedestal  if  desired 


offer  circular  literature  and  car  cards,  show  good  window 
displays,  give  aid  to  store  management,  tell  about  special 
campaigns,  etc. 

These  large  concerns  realize  that,  although  the  periodicals 
they  send  out  are  merely  branches  of  their  advertising  plan, 
they  must,  in  order  to  command  the  attention  of  the  retailer, 
publish  interesting  matter  that  aims   for  more   and  better 


; 


^ 


\ 
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business  and  larger  profits  for  the  retailer.  Such  publications 
bring  immediate  results,  and  the  general  influence  that  they 
exert  over  future  business  and  the  assistance  that  they  give 
salesmen  are  considerable. 

Fig.  7  shows  a  page  from  **The  Wallace,"  a  house  maga- 
zine published  by  R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, silversmiths.  This  reproduction  serves  to  illustrate 
how  this  house  keeps  the  trade  advised  of  some  of  its  new 
designs  in  silverware. 

House  publications  do  not  take  the  place  of  trade-paper 
advertising,  but  they  do  a  work  that  cannot  be  done  by 
trade  papers.  

IIOU8K   PUBIilCATIONS  FOR  CONSUMERS 

8.  Where  the  magazine  is  one  intended  especially  for  the 
consumer,  the  matter  published  in  it  must  be  of  a  somewhat 
different  character  from  that  of  a  publication  intended  for 
salesmen,  agents,  and  retailers. 

The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  receipt  of  an  inquiry  about  an  automobile,  immediately 
places  the  inquirer's  name  on'  the  list  to  receive  its  house 
organ,  "The  Auto  Era,"  Fig^'.S,  for  a  year.  This  concern 
believes  that  the  reading  of  interesting  matter  about  automo- 
bile  trips  and  automobiles,  and  particularly  about  the  Winton 
machine,  will  eventually  influence  the  inquirer  to  purchase  a 
machine  and  to  select  the  Winton  when  he  does  buy. 

When  the  John  C.  Moore  Corporation,  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  receives  an  inquiry  about  a  loose-leaf  ledger  system, 
the  name  of  the  inquirer  is  put  on  the  list  to  receive  *'Moore's 
Monthly  Messenger,"  Fig.-9,  for  a  while.  This  little  publi- 
cation is  filled  with  practical  articles  that  tell  about  new 
accounting  methods  and  particularly  the  methods  that  employ 
loose-leaf  books.  It  is  probable  that  a  person  receiving  this 
book  for  a  number  of  months  would  not  only  become  a  con- 
vert to  loose-leaf  methods  of  accounting  but  would  become 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  publishers  and  the  goods  they 
manufacture  that  he  would  purchase  an  outfit  from  them  in 
preference  to  any  other  manufacturer.    In  this  case,  the  house 
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organ  does  a  needed  missionary  work  in  promoting  loose- 
leaf  methods  of  accounting,  and,  in  addition,  advertises  the 
manufacturer's  own  special  products. 

9.     Where   house  organs    are   sent   to  prospective   con- 
sumers, it  is  even  more  important  than  with  publications 


A  THOUSAND  MILES  OF  ENJOYMENT 


sent  to  salesmen  and  agents  that  the  matter  published  be  of 
an  interesting  character.  The  prospective  customer  does 
not  have  the  same  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  manufacturer 
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that  an  agent  or  salesman  would  have,  and  the  publication 
must  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  command  attention 

and  create  '"'°-°-' ^ 

In  Fig.   10  is  shown  a  reduction  of   the  first  page  of   a 
house  magazine  called  "The  Money  Saver."     This  publica- 


The      Statement        Ledger 

BY  PHILIP  T.  ntOBST 

nrHE  ecBoaay  d  dne  ii  vl  liul  in^KinaDce  lo  ihc  retE3  Dunhut^ 
1      Hk  ■  K  LriMoat  genenBy  canpoKd  tt  siuD  u]a  bik]  p?ny  deUib 

ud  gnDEuauy  cfoa  muu  be  employed  inlea  hk  bwbeB  B  pnpat)' 
■ritaiitlized.  Wefrequady  laATvdit  the  «ie  tnd  MDOdhoat  with  wticb 
•oBK  btubuH  houKt  cindiKl  iKeir  af  ain  while  olhcn  lean  lo  be  buried  ■ 

■yiteiik  Sytfem  b  ib  p<'°P^  leoAe  dos  not  mean  a  red-tiped  method  for 
hudlint  detiiL  but  a  mdhcxl  of  UTiviiiit  it  the  Deeded  infonniliiiii  with  the 
l»lun«oiw«k.'. 

The  iiiMJiti  of  dm  tiiiir  it  to  ihcTw  the  way  la  1  bean  raedud.  i 
BMbod  dut  wfl  bring  grenta  rwIu  widi  >  big  daccuOing  c^  labn. 
Then  an  idll  luay  meriiuiiti  who  «e  u«g  die  lame  old  Ddhodt  of 

majacitjr  at    retail  mercKuli  to-day  cany  dkeir  mnucliou  from  diek 


tion  is  sent  out  by  Clarke  Brothers,  of  Scranton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  the  homes  of  farmers  and  residents  of  small  towns 
and  villages  around  Scranton,  and  thus  covers  a  field  that 
could  not  be  covered  fully  by  advertisements  in  the  daily 
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papers.  *'The  Money  Saver*'  is  issued  monthly  and  con- 
tains about  half  advertising  matter.  No  effort  is  made  to 
conceal  its  mission,  but  the  stories,  the  amusing  anecdotes, 
the  puzzles,  the  useful  hints  on  cooking,  housekeeping,  etc., 
and  the  attractive  illustrations  make  the  magazine  so  read- 
able that  few  women  will  throw  it  away.  ^Tn  Fig.  11  is 
shown  a  reproduction  of  the  editorial  page  of  this  publica- 
tion. The  argumel^t  on  this  page  for  the  Clarke  plan  of 
selling  for  cash  only,^  received  regularly,  month  after  month, 
together  with  the  advertisements  of  the  various  d^artments, 
cannot  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  the  reade^[s^ 

^  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  immediate  and  direct  results  from 

this  kind  of  advertising,  because  many  of  the  readers  of 
such  a  publication  will  eventually  patronize  the  store  of  the 

I  advertiser  without  knowing  why.  Nevertheless,  the  coupon 
scheme  may  be  used,  as  it  is  done  in  the  Clarke  magazine 
(see  Fig.  12),  and  the  interest  that  people  take  in  the  publi- 

V       cation  determined  to  some  extenlT^ 

10.  A  mistake  frequently  made  by  publishers  of  house 
magazines  is  that  of  having  them  4oo  indirect  in  purpose. 
Often  the  publishers  take  some  pride  in  getting  out  an 
attractive  little  magazine  in  the  interest  of  their  business 
and  are  inclined  to  publish  matter  that  is  too  general  in 
nature,  or  they  print  too  much  general  matter  and  too  little 
about  their  own  business,  forgetting  that  the  object  of  the 
publication  is  to  increase  sales. 

If  not  much  is  said  in  the  magazine  about  the  advertiser 
and  his  goods,  the  advertising  value  will  likely  be  too  indi- 
rect to  produce  results.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
Winton  Motor  Carriage  Company  prepared  the  **Auto  Era** 
in  such  form  that  it  was  merely  in  the  interest  of  automobil- 
ing  generally  and  mentioned  nothing  about  the  Winton 
machine  except  the  name  of  the  firm  on  the  front  cover. 
Such  a  publication  would  probably  afford  some  general 
publicity,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  house  magazine 
should  not  have  distinct  and  direct  advertising  value.  It  can 
be  made  to  have  this  value  and  yet  contain  enough  interest- 
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THB  4o«r  wltk  *t:ity  TrMaorw's  CMBeaT 
Umtmni  «n  It  wma  loelMd.  WIChIa  Mt 
a  man  who  tor  half  an  Konr  ka4  caaad 
•laadlly  al  aa  Itwa  on  tha  flnt  pact  of 
tha  aftwaaan  papar  tha  nawaboy  kad  latt 

R*  waa  aUll  Iba  traaaarar;  Uia  llan  ra- 
Carrad  to  Mm  aa  ■och.  but  It  waa  Jnat  a  quaa- 
tton  at  how  tone  It  wonia  ba  batora  that  pa- 
par  woald  hava  half  a  eotamara  MNlaa  at  him 


n  ha4  alartlad  him  mora  than 
Ihonght  It  would,  or  ooaraa  ha  had  kaowa  It 
waa  (tmUtf  thara  waa  no  halp  tor  it.  hat  to 
oaa  It  la  pUta  print  on  iha  front  pa«a  and 
la  -fcBOw  that  at  tha  lama  memant  otharn 
It— ha  atappad  to  tha 
ha  ahada  dowa  carataOr- 
hla  aaat  aad  triad  to  look  tolo 


Ha  did  not  faai  ha  couU  teea  than 
aaaln.  aad  aa.  with  ona  laal  look,  ha  tamad 
awar  Into  tha  alsht. 

Ha  laid  hla  plan  aklltfulty  aad  whan  two 
dara  lalar  a  warrant  waa  laauad  tor  hla  ar- 
raat  ha  bad  diaappaarad  from  tha  land  of 
hla  birth,  laavtnc  ao  Iraoa  tor  allhar  Jiuiica 
or  Leva. 

Not  tor  naarly  two  raara  did  thay  gat  a 
claa.  Than  a  kaan-ajrad  man  aaw  a  latter 
addiaaaad  to  tha  wtto  from  a  poatotteo  on 
tha  ahora  of  a  bay  /ar  to  Iha  South.  Not  lonr 
aflar  that  anotbar  imw  man  appUad  to  tha 
Haharmaa  alon*  that  bay  ahora  tor  a  Jebw  aad 
la  a  pockot  of  hla  vaat  waa  a  photograph  of 
tha  dly  traaaurar  who  bad  Mt  hit  homo  la 
Iha  NortK  owlac  hla  aurlllaa  alcht  thoiHaad 
dollarn. 


Attar  aa  thara  waa  a  srf m  ralM  In 
lac  that  mattara  had  eoma  to  aa  and 
Htoatha  ha  had  baaa  tertarad.  sot  knowtac 
what  hear  tha  blow  woald  falL 

Thara  waa  no  way  by  which  ha  eoald  ro- 
alora  at  onea  what  ha  had  naad  from  tha 
pahn«  taada.  Al  baat  It  weald  maan  yaara 
a(  labor  aad  aaeriflca.  aad  ha  had  praetleany 
Mrthlac  with  which  to  protaet  hla  ■sretlaaL 
Thara  waa  apparaatly  ae  way  to  ptairant  aa 
•pan  dli«ra(«  with  all  It  maaat  to  him  aad 
hla:  and  ha  did  not  tool  ha  could  ataad  It. 

Whaa  It  waa  qalto  dark  ha  look  hla  way 
earafntly  Ihrouch  tha  alda  atraata  of  tha 
town  to  Ma  homo  aad  through  a  alda  window 
laakad  tor  a  wblla  oa  what  plarcad  Ma  aoal 
tha  moaL  Ha  waa  rMplac  tha  raanit  of  hla 
awn  lartimtaa  bat  thagr  at  laaal  wara  aot  to 
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C«(  Ibli  e«apoa  Ml.  brtaa  tt  ««b  "He  10  aa^ 
•4e«r*U  ttarMaadflMlJ  Wwartkltsarcafla* 


It    Good 
Por  25 


Ttm  bow  tt  Iha  boat  gratdd  en 
aad  Iha  ambaaalar  ttappad  aahora  ahaad  of 
hla  eompdaloaa. 

It  waa  ahaeal  dark.  Ha  alood  paarlag  at 
Iha  baahaa  along  ,  Iha  wntar'a  adga  bafort 
walMag  up  tha  path  to  tha  torm-houaa  whara 
ha  ato  aad  alapt— whan  ha  alapi  at  aa  It 
waa  not  "boma:**  that  word  bad  haan  eat  of 
hla  vocabulary  tor  taro  loag  yaara. 

Ba  thought  of  It  all  now,  aa  ha  had 
Uieaght  of  It  loa  Ihooaaad  tli 
yaar  attar  ha  had  flad  ha  had 
aad  afraid  to  writa.  Than  ha  wroto  orar  an 
aaaoroad  aaaM  aad  dia  aawarad.  Sha  hagv>d 
Mm  lor  bar  aaka  aad  tha  chlldraa'a  aaka  to 
coma  hack,  toco  It  alL  aad  bagla  llto  ovar 
agala.  bat  ha  would  aot 

Ha  had  bean  at  thia  placa  en  tha  bay 
riiora  for  alx  moaiha.  Ha  want  wllh  Iha  Hah- 
armaa to  Ihalr  trapa  oal  oa  tha  hay,  and 
worfcad  aoma  on  tha  Ihrm  whara  ha  baardad. 
Tha  paopto  thara  wara  aot  laqalaltltrab  but 
ha  araa  anapleleoa  of  tham  and  Caaclad  tbay 
wara  auapkloBa  of  him.  A  loadad  ravolrar 
lay  oa  tha  maatal  la  Ma  room  and  ha  eovid 
Ctal  tha  praaaura  of  aaothar  oa  hla  hip. 

Vtor  two  waaka  thara  had  baaa  aaothar 
atraagar  among  Iha  flaharuMa.  Ha  did  aot 
look  Ilka  a  maa  aecuatomad  to  that  Ulb,  and 
Iha  ambaaalar  thought  aa  ha  had  thought 
many  tlmaa,  thai  a  da<aell««  araa  oa  hla 
track.  Ha  at  flrat  avoMad  iMa  Jovial  frilow 
aad  thaa  caaaid  aroldlag  Mm  laat  auaplcloa 
bai 


Ona  of  tha  otJiar 
a  wamat  aad  handed  li  to  hba. 

Tha  ambaaalar  had  racovarad  M*  atif- 
atealon.     Ha   look   tha   paper  aad 
cinatr  to  tha  lamp. 

Thara  waa  a  craah  of  breaking 
laataatly  the  room  waa  la  darka 
ombonlar  bad  the  advantage  aad  la  Iha  ooa- 
tualon  aprnag  through  tha  opea  wladowi  he 
ran  a  few  yarda  aad  threw  bimatif  dowa  flat 
In  tha  thick  nadargrawth. 

Re  lay  there  aa  hour— anill  hla  puranera 
had  relnmad  to  the  buuae  for  a  eoafereaee. 

The  coatt  teamed  clear;  agaia  he  had  a 
chaace  te  aeeapa — to  arada  Juatlce  aad  per- 
bape  live  amay  more  yaara  la  raiaoraa^ 
wrctchedneae  aad  tuapldoa.  Bat  tbm  thought 
mocked  him.  the  roaring  of  tha  aorf  doara  eo 
the  bay  ahora  teamed  like  a  graat 
accuaing  voice.  He  look  a  toi 
dropped  oa  hla  kaaeai  wMmpartag  tike  a 
child 

Tb«a  he  walked  back  to  tha  houaa  aad 
•trode  la  before  the  aurprfaed  oAoara.  1>oat 
thooC  he  aald.  Hla  toce  waa  brighter  thaa 
It  had  heea  In  two  yaara,  'Tm  going  baek 
to  eland  my  trial  and  live  It  down." 

And  the  ]oi|y  fellow  took  htm  by  the  haad 
laatead  of  the  ahouMer 

8.  ROLAND  HAU* 


Bo  had  not  bean  ae  guarded  with  the 
newwomer  alaee  they  became  aeaualalad. 
They  had  bean  throwa  tegather  aomOk  aad 
no  auggettloa  had  tellea  from  hU  tipe  of  the 
other  Bwa  to  tadlcale  thai  he  wanted  later- 
mailoa  about  the  embeatlet'a  hiatery.  Ik 
fhet  tor  aavaral  daya  he  had  beea 
with  the  crew  tt  aaothar  boat 
If  the  embtaalar  eonid  have  rtad  the 

the  tolly  tollow  aaat  North  the  day  be- 
him  aad  the  ethar 
bemaalvea  to 
Ute  that  afiameea.  he  would 
have  had  dsaM  ahevt  the  errand 
at  Ma 


oeevio  iNrrnucTioNtL 

"Madam."  aald  the  eoaductor.  "I  am  vary 
eorry.  but  yon  can't  have  your  deg  to  Uila 
car  It  la  agalnat  tha  rolae.  Dega  mnat  iMe 
In  the  baggage  car  m  lake  and 
tor  yon." 

"Don't  yoa  loach  my  dec,  air.' 
the  young  lady  earltedly  "I  will  treat  hla  to 
BO  oiMk"  and  with  Indignant  tread  aba 
inarched  to  the  baggage  ear.  tied  bar  dag; 
aad  aald  "Remember,  I  doa't  waat  a  aoal 
here  to  louch  my  dog  or  aatto  him:  yea  •■• 
daratandr 

Aa  the  train  approached  her  elatlea  tha 
young  tady  tald  le  the  aeadaetor.  "b  my  deg 
all  right*" 

-I   don't    ka 
doctor  

-Don't  kaowr*  ehe  rapBed.  "Why  «aan 
yon  know*  ira  your  buatoata  to  knew  Tan 
havaat  toochad  Mm  or  aatlad  hlmT" 

"No:  we  didat  touch  or  aatto  him,  ttaTa 
Jtttt  IL  Ton  tied  him  to  a  truak  chtekad  tor 
two  atoitoaa  back.  The  tmk  had  to  be  9«t 
oC,  aad  the  deg  areat  too." 


LIARNtlMb 


the  beat. 


had  aorted  the  Oah 
They  led  the  way  w  the 
aa  wllh  the  gaaw 


tei- 


10  aa^  ■ 


Hla  toea  tamed  aihea  whoa  the  Hght 
up  la  Iha  room  aad  the  tolly  ama'a 
ton  oa  Ma  thoulder.    "Fhnip  Rymer.  yoa 
uadar  arrati."  he  aald. 
rlBteat  to  hla  toae  now. 


it 
d 

are 


tiaf  vMtt  thatr* 

Tail  « 
I  lataad  to  da.    Bava  yav 
aroal 

-Na  ma'am.' 
The  laat  plaoe  I  waa  at  w«  alwaya 
iMaga   to 


ahlvertd.    "I  don't 

ataad,"  he  faltered,  "yoa'va  got  the 
man.  I  gueae.     Then  lawardly  eurtlag 
aelf  tor  hla  lack  of  aarva,  ba  datermlaed 
bold  move     "What  authority  bave  yoa 
thia,"  ha  dcmandad.  toeing  hit  captora. 


▼ALUB  or  WATBR.— water  to  aa  lavalu- 
abto  aid  te  the  heaaty  of  the  eomplextoa.    tt 


oa  a 
fbe 


to  the  momlag.  aad  betweea  aMato  la 
eroae  qnaaUtlae.    At  leaat  three  plaito  a-dar 
BheuM  be  lafeaa.  aad  It  may  he  aldHr  hat  er 

COM. 


Pig.  12 


17 
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ing  matter  of  a  general  nature  to  command  interest.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  a  well-written,  well-illustrated,  and 
well-printed  magazine  costs  considerable,  both  in  time  and 
money,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  it  of  direct  and 
potent  advertising  value.  Of  course,  the  interest  of  the 
reader  should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  for  if  the  magazine 
contains  too  much  "shop  talk"  it  may  be  thrown  aside  and 
thus  defeat  its  own  purpose.     . . 


PUBLISHING  OF  HOUSE  MAGAZINES 


IMPOUTANT  FEATURES 

!!•  In  order  to  command  continued  interest  and  to  knit 
closer  the  relation  between  the  reader  and  the  advertiser,  the 
publication  issued  by  a  business  firm  should  have  distinctive 
characteristics.  The  advertiser  must,  as  it  were,  take  his 
readers  into  his  confidence  and  publish  articles  that  bring  out 
his  policy  and  the  details  of  the  business  in  a  **mutual-inter- 
est*'  style.  Only  in  this  way  can  he  get  to  the  point  where 
the  readers  will  look  forward  to  each  number  of  the  magazine 
and  inquire  about  it  if  a  number  fails  to  arrive. 

12.  Choosing  a  Name. — One  important  thing  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  of  a  house  publication  is  the 
selecting  of  an  appropriate  name.  The  name  should  be  one 
that  will  be  easy  to  remember  and  one  that  the  public  will 
connect  readily  with  the  advertiser  or  his  business. 

*'The  Larkin  Idea'*  is  a  well-selected  title,  because  it  sug- 
gests not  only  the  name  of  the  Larkin  Company  but  also  the 
Larkin  plan  of  supplying  direct  to  the  consumer  through 
the  customer  agent. 

The  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  has  so  advertised  its  57  varieties 
of  pickles,  preserves,  etc.,  that  the  title  of  their  publication, 
"The  57,''  serves  to  perpetuate  this  well-known  advertising 
phrase. 
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**Modern  Sanitation'*  is  a  well-chosen  title,  though  if  it 
were  ** Standard  Sanitation,*'  it  would  suggest  the  name  of 
the  advertiser  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  magazine. 

A  neat  little  publication  sent  out  by  a  New  York  adver- 
tising agency  bears  the  name  of  ** Batten's  Wedge.** 

The  Lewis  A.  Crossett  Company,  manufacturers  of  shoes, 
issues  a  magazine  entitled  **The  Boot  Strap.** 


MECHANICAIi    DETAIIiS 

13.  Cover  Desigrn. — If  an  illustrated  design  is  to  be 
used  for  the  front  page  of  the  cover,  it  should  be  as  sugges- 
tive of  the  subject  as  possible.  The  central  feature  of  the 
cover  page  shown  in  Fig.  4  is  very  appropriate.  The  drawn 
title  head  of  Fig.  10  is  good.  In  Fig.  13  is  shown  one  of  a 
number  of  cover  designs  used  for  *'Air  Power,**  the  house 
publication  of  the  Rand  Drill  Company.  The  illustration 
shows  an  air  compressor,  and  would  be  likely  to  attract  any 
one  interested  in  air-power  machinery. 

14.  Size  and  Coliinnn  Arranpreinent. — That  a  house 
publication  should  be  attractive  in  appearance  and  of  a  con- 
venient size  for  reading  need  hardly  be  emphasized.  Where 
the  text  matter  is  to  be  set  in  one  wide  column,  as  in  '*The 
Larkin  Idea'*  or  in  *'Moore*s  Monthly  Messenger,"  a  good 
size  for  the  page  is  from  62  to  6  inches  in  width  and  from 
8  to  9  inches  in  length.  As  a  25-pica  column  is  about  the 
widest  measure  that  can  be  read  easily  where  the  text  is  set 
in  8-point  or  9-point,  a  2-column  style  would  be  better  if  a 
reading  page  is  to  be  wider  than  25  picas. 

"Modern  Sanitation'*  is  made  the  same  size  as  standard 
magazines.  (Figs.  4  and  6  are  reductions.)  By  adopting  a 
size  like  this,  the  publishers  of  the  magazine  can  conve- 
niently reproduce  some  of  their  fine  general-magazine  adver- 
tisements and  show  the  trade  what  is  being  done  to  popularize 
the  Standard  products.  Note  that  no  column  rules  are  used 
in  either  **Modern  Sanitation"  or  "The  Money  Saver.** 
Where  advertisements  are  to  be  placed  on  the  pages,  as  in 
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"The  Money  Saver,"   the  absence  of  column  rules   gives 
advertisements  better  display. 

The  inside  pages  of  "The  Money  Saver,"  Fig.  12,  consist 
of  three  lo-pica  columns.  A  page  arranged  like  this  is 
particularly  good  for  the  display  of  columns  of  advertising. 
One  column  of  advertising  may  be  placed  on  the  right  and 
one  on  the  left,  with  a  column  of  reading  matter  in  the 
middle;  or,  a  2-column  advertisement  may  be  used,   with 


a  column  of  reading  matter  along  the  side.  In  any  case, 
the  advertisements  go  next  to  reading  matter,  and  this 
is   a    good  position. 

15.  SetrliiK  I'l*  Surplus  Mattor. — Where  a  house 
magazine  is  similar  in  character  to  "The  Money  Saver,"  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  just 
how  much  matter  will  be  required  to  fill  the  pages,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a  little  more  reading  matter  set  up  for  the 
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inside  pages  than  will  likely  be  used.  A  column  of  short 
items  is  especially  useful,  because  such  items  can  be  used  to 
fill  small,  blank  spaces  and  thus  prevent  holding  the  job  for 
new  matter  to  be  set  up.  Fig.  12  shows  how  three  short 
items  were  used  to  fill  the  right-hand  column  of  the  page. 
The  extra  set  matter  can  be  carried  over  to  another  number 
and  all  of  it  eventually  used.  When  one  number  of  the 
publication  is  ready  for  the  press,  the  printer  should  be 
instructed  to  put  all  the  surplus  type  matter  on  one  galley 
and  then  take  a  proof  of  it  on  paper  of  a  different  color.  In 
this  way  it  will  be  easy  to  keep  the  surplus  matter  separate 
from  newly  set  matter. 

16«  Making  Up  Dummies. — In  making  up  proof  dum- 
mies for  such  a  magazine  as  **The  Money  Saver,'*  the  adver- 
tisements should  be  pasted  in  first.  The  dummy  should  then 
be  filled  with  reading  matter,  using  duplicate  proofs  for  all 
pasting  work.  It  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  printer 
if  the  official  galley  proof  is  then  taken  and  a  memorandum 
written  opposite  each  article,  or  item,  showing  on  what  page 
of  the  dummy  it  has  been  placed.  In  making  up  the  dummy, 
care  should  be  taken  to  allow  room  for  the  display  heads  at 
the  top  of  the  page  and  not  to  fill  pages  too  full.  Usually, 
the  dummy  can  be  made  up  from  a  copy  of  the  first  proof. 
This  method  will  enable  the  printer  to  submit  revised  proof 
in  page  form.  

METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

17.  Some  of  the  house  publications  issued  for  the  bene- 
fit of  salesmen  and  agents  are  distributed  by  sending  them 
to  the  various  branch  offices  of  the  company  by  express  and 
then  having  them  distributed  to  the  agents  by  hand.  Most 
house  organs,  however,  are  sent  through  the  mails,  as  third- 
class  mail  matter,  direct  to  the  retailers  or  consumers  for 
whom  they  are  intended. 

18.  Mailing:  Under  a  Permit. — By  taking  advantage 
of  a  comparatively  recent  ruling  of  the  United  States  Post- 
Office  Department,  the  labor  of  placing  stamps  on  wrappers 
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may  be  avoided.  On  making  application  to  the  postmaster 
of  the  town  or  the  city  in  which  the  magazine  is  published, 
a  permit  will  be  issued,  allowing  the  publisher  of  third-class 
matter  to  print  a  special  wrapper  with  a  label  on  it,  similar 
to  that  shown  in  Fig.  14.  When  such  wrappers  are  used, 
publications  may  be  mailed  without  stamps  being  affixed, 
the  amount  of  postage  being  paid  to  the  postmaster  in  cash. 
The  post-office  department  has  strict  regulations  regarding 
the  size  of  such  labels  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  14.  On  appli- 
cation to  the  local  postmaster,  specimens  may  be  obtained 
that  will  serve  as  a  guide. 

19.  Addressing  of  Wrappers. — Where  the  list  of 
people  to  whom  a  house  publication  is  to  be  sent  is  very 
large,  it  is  advisable  to  use  an  addressing  machine  for 
addressing  the  wrappers;  but  where  the  list  is  small,  pen- 
written  or  typewritten  addresses  are  more 
economical.  By  using  carbon  sheets  of 
different  colors,  several  wrappers  may  be 
addressed  on  the  typewriter  at  one  time, 
and  several  months'  supply  of  wrappers 
thus    secured.     For   instance,    if   a   black 

Fig.  14  ' 

record  ribbon  and  red  and  blue  carbon 
sheets  are  used,  the  black-ribbon  copy  may  be  used  for  the 
first  month,  the  red-carbon  copy  for  the  second,  and  the  blue- 
carbon  copy  for  the  third.  The  usual  objection  to  making 
several  carbon  copies  is  that  the  wrappers  may  become  mixed, 
and  a  reader  may  thus  receive  several  copies  of  one  number 
of  the  house  magazine.  However,  the  use  of  colored-carbon 
sheets,  as  just  mentioned,  makes  it  easy  for  the  typewriter 
operator  to  keep  the  wrappers  for  one  month  separate  from 
those  of  another. 

20.  Postal  Matters. — In  the  United  States,  house  pub- 
lications are  classified  as  third-class  matter.  The  postage 
rate  for  this  class  of  mail  is  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or 
fraction  thereof,  the  minimum  rate  for  one  copy  being  1  cent. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  second-class  rate  of  1  cent  a 
pound  for  a  house  magazine.     In  order  to  obtain  the  rate, 


1c.  Paid 

SCR ANTON,  Pa. 

Permit  No.  6 
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a  publication  must  be  independent  of  other  business  interests 
of  those  issuing  it,  and  must  have  a  reasonable  list  of  sub- 
scribers that  pay  a  fair  subscription  price.  If  a  publication 
is  given  away  as  a  premium,  or  if  it  is  sent  for  such  a  low 
subscription  price  as  would  make  it  obvious  that  the  pub- 
lisher was  giving  it  away,  the  post-office  department  will 
refuse  to  allow  the  second-class  rate.  To  secure  second- 
class  rates,  the  house  publication  must  change  its  character 
altogether. 

Third-class  mail  matter  will  not  be  returned  by  post- 
masters unless  return  postage  is  paid.  If  a  return  card  is 
printed  in  the  corner  of  the  wrapper,  it  is  the  postmaster's 
duty  to  notify  the  sender  when  third-class  irail  cannot  be 
delivered. 

Before  printing  a  house  magazine,  it  is  important  to  make 
up  a  dummy  of  the  exact  inside  stock,  the  cover,  etc.  that 
are  to  be  used,  so  that  the  weight  and  mailing  expense  may 
be  determined.  It  is  better,  if  possible,  to  weigh  six  or 
eight  dummies  and  then  find  the  average  weight,  for  a  little 
overweight  may  necessitate  extra  postage  on  each  copy, 
which,  for  an  edition  of  five  or  ten  thousand,  would  amount 
to  a  large  sum. 

21.  Mailing:  List. — In  publishing  a  house  magazine,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  a  well-arranged  subscription  file,  in 
order  that  names  and  addresses  may  be  added  and  changed 
when  necessary.  The  various  manufacturers  of  loose-leaf 
books  and  card  systems  can  supply  first-class,  ready-made 
subscription  files. 

The  making  up  of  a  mailing  list  of  purchasers  or  probable 
purchasers  and  having  the  addresses  kept  up  to  date  is  a 
most  important  work.  If  the  house  publication  is  mentioned 
in  all  the  advertisements  used,  and  is  offered  free  for  a 
specified  time,  a  great  many  good  names  will  be  secured. 
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SECURING    ADVERTISING    PATRONAGE 

22.  Where  a  house  magazine  is  sent  to  a  mailing  list 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  good  names,  the  expense  of 
printing  and  mailing  may  be  reduced  by  publishing  the 
advertisements  of  other  manufacturers.  Often  the  mailing 
list  is  of  such  character  as  to  make  the  house  magazine  a 
profitable  medium  for  other  advertisers,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  impairing  its  usefulness  to  the  publishers.  **Moore*s 
Monthly  Messenger,"  Fig.  9,  carries  a  number  of  pages  of 
advertising  addressed  to  business  people.  It  is  not  advi- 
sable, of  course,  to  accept  the  advertising  of  competitors,  nor 
should  any  advertising  be  inserted  that  will  likely  lessen  the 
faith  of  readers  in  the  magazine. 

If  it  is  the  plan,  when  establishing  a  house  publication,  to 
secure  general  advertising  patronage,  the  standard-magazine 
size  will  be  found  a  convenient  one  to  adopt.  Then  adver- 
tisers that  use  plates  will  not  be  compelled  to  make  plates  of 
odd  size  for  the  house  publication.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  standard  magazine  size  is  not  distinctive,  and  distinctive- 
ness is  a  desirable  feature  for  a  house  publication. 


INDEX 


Note. — All  items  in  this  index  refer  first  to  the  section,  and  then  to  the  page  of  the 
section.  Thus,  "Advertisement  illustration,  §29,  pi,"  means  that  advertisement  illustration 
will  be  found  on  page  1  of  section  29. 
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Advertiser's  portrait.  Use  of,  §29,  p37. 

Advertising  patronage  for  house  publications, 
§33,  p24. 
terms.  List  of,  §28,  p44. 

All-capital  lines.  Tendency  of  illustrators  to 
draw.  §29.  pi  10. 

Analysis.  Illustration,  §29,  p47. 

Anchored  plates.  §28.  p6. 

Article    in    use.    Illustrations    showing.    §29, 
p27. 

Articles,   Instructive,  in  technical  advertise- 
ments. §30,  pl3. 

Attention,   Attracting,  by  means  of  illustra- 
tions. §29.  p6. 

B 

Baclcgrounds,  Half-tone.  §27,  p53. 

Special.  §27.  p61. 
Balance  in  advertisements.  §29,  p60. 
Bank  car  cards.  §31,  pf)l. 
Bed-and-platen  presses,  §28.  p33. 
Ben  Day  tints.  §27,  p24. 
Bill  boards.  Location  and  size  of.  §32,  p5. 

posting,  Cost  of.  §32,  plO. 
Block  posters.  §32,  pi  3. 
Board  signs.  Examples  of,  §32,  p43. 
Bundy  steam  trap  advertising,  §30.  pi  7. 

C 

Campaign.  Example  of  a  poster.  §32,  p39. 

Progressive  street-car.  §31.  p38. 
Capital  lines.  Tendency  of  illustrators  to  draw. 

§29.  pi  10. 
Car-card  illustrations.  §31.  p23. 

card.  Number  of  words  on  a,  §31,  p21. 

cards.  Copy  for.  §31.  p26. 

cards.  Cost  of.  §31,  pl3. 

cards.  Effect  of  too  much  color  or  detail  on. 
§31.  pl6.' 


Car — (Continued) 

cards     for     furniture,     laundries,     banks, 
suburban  homes,  shoes,  etc.,   §31.  p45. 

cards  furnished  by  manufacturers,  §31.  p43. 

cards  in  series,  §31.  p35. 

cards.  Informing  and  reminding,  §31,  p41. 

cards.  Interest-creating.  §31,  p38. 

cards.  Number  and  size  of,  §31,  pl2. 

cards.  Position  of.  §31.  p6. 

cards.  Type  for.  §31,  pl8. 

cards.  Value  of  using  a  variety  of,   in  one 
month.  §31.  p36. 
Cars,  Advertisers  that  use.  §31,  p7. 
Cards  in  technical  papers.  §30,  p6. 
Cases.  Type.  §28.  pl3. 
Casting  machine.  Monotype.  §28.  p23. 
Catalog,  booklet,  and  folder  make-up,  §28.  p28. 
Chance-may-offer  bill  posting,  §32.  pl2. 
Characters.   Imaginary,  in  illustrations,   §29, 

p41. 
Charcoal  drawings.  Half-tones  from.  §27.  p53. 
Checking  of  poster  advertising,  §32,  p42. 

results  of  street -car  advertising.  Methods  of, 
§31.  p42. 
Color  cuts.  Cost  of,  §27.  p85. 

plates,  §27.  p80. 

processes.  §27.  pSl. 

-work  electrotypes,  §28.  po. 
Coloring  of  paper.  §28,  p43. 
Colors  in  illustrations.  Use  of,  §29.  p8. 
Column  widths.  Plates  for  different.  §28,  p8. 
Combination  cuts,  §27,  p34. 

line  and  half-tone  cuts.  §27.  p.'i4 
Commissions.  Attitude  of  technical  and  trade 

papers  on.  §30.  p49. 
Composing  room.  §28.  p30. 

stick.  §2S.  pi.'). 
Composition.  Machine.  §28.  pl8. 

Meaning  of.  in  printing,  §28,  pl2. 
Conservatism  in    technical   advertising,   §30, 
pl2. 
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Consumer  and  trade-paper  copy,  J30.  p25. 
Contrast  in  illustrations,  529,  p8. 
Copperplate  engraving,  527,  p96. 
Copy.     Difference     between     technical    and 
popular.  J30.  p4. 

for  posters.  §32.  p20. 

for  street-car  cards.  531,  p26. 

for  technical  advertising,  530.  p3. 

Method     of    sending,    to    engraver.    527. 

p76. 

Trade-paper  and  consumer.  530,  p26. 

trade- paper.  Suggestions  for,  530,  p29. 
Correcting  of  plates,  628,  p8. 
Cost  of  covering  territory.  Examples  of,  532. 
pll. 

of  cuts.  527.  p86. 

of  posters.  532,  pl2. 
Crash-finish  paper.  528.  p43. 
Crayon     drawings,     Half-tones     from.    527, 

p54. 

illustrations.  527,  p27. 
Cut  service,  529,  p93. 
Cuts,  Filing  of.  529.  pl09. 

for  printing.  527.  p2. 

Manufacturers',  529.  p95. 

Method  of  furnishing,   to  several  papers, 
529.  pl09. 

Method  of  grouping.  527.  p62. 

Mortising  of.  527,  p8. 

Purchasing  of,  529,  p92. 

Special,  529,  p95. 

Stock.  529.  p92. 

Tooling  of.  527.  p68. 
Cylinder  presses,  528,  p35. 

D 

Day  shading-machine  tints.  527,  p24. 

Design  of  posters,  532,  p20. 

Dimensions  of  reductions,  How  to  figure,  527. 

p74. 
Display  of  posters,  532.  p21. 

of  technical  advertisements.  530.  pl3. 
units.  Determining  the  value  of.  529.  p63. 
Displays  of  unequal  value.  Placing  of.  529. 

p83. 
Distribution  of  house  publications.  533,  p21. 
Drawing  of  simple  illustrations,  529,  pl04. 
Drawings,  Cost  of.  529,  plOl. 

How  to  mark,  for  reduction.  527.  p72. 

in  wash,  527.  p38. 

Making  of  good,  529.  p96. 

pen,    pencil,   crayon,   and    charcoal,    Half- 
tones from,  527,  p53. 

Sending,  to  the  engraver,  §27.  p76. 
Dummies  of  house  publications.  533.  p21. 
Duplicate  electrotypes.  Making  of.  528,  p7. 


E 

Electric  signs.  532,  p56. 
Electrotypes.  Care  of,  528,  p9. 

Cost  of,  528,  p9. 

duplicate.  Making  of,  528.  p7. 

for  color  work.  528,  p5. 

Halftone.  528.  p6. 

Life  of.  528.  p9. 

Solid.  528,  p5. 

Time  required  to  make,  528.  p9. 

Use  and  advantages  of,  528,  p3. 
Electrotyping.  Lead-molding  process  of.  528, 

p3. 
process,  528,  pi. 
Elevated -railway  sUtions,   Posters  for,   532, 

pl5. 
Embossing,  527,  p97. 
Engraving  methods,  527,  pi. 

on  steel  and  copper,  527.  p96. 

process.  Choosing  an.  529,  p59. 

process,  527,  p4. 

terms.  List  of,  528.  p44. 
Etching,  527,  p6. 
Etchings,  Zinc,  527,  p4. 


Field  signs,  532.  p47. 

Filing  of  cuts,  529,  pl09. 

Flat-bed  perfecting  presses,  528,  p35. 

Fonts,  Type.  528,  pl2. 

Four-color  process,  527,  p84. 

Furniture  advertising  in  cars.  531.  p45. 

G 

Galleys.  Type,  528,  pl6. 
Garter  advertising,  530,  p42. 
Grouping  of  cuts,  527,  p62. 

IT 

Half-shaded  illustrations.  527,  plO. 
-silhouette  illustrations.  527.  pl9. 
-tone  backgrounds,  527.  p53. 
-tone  electrotypes.  528.  p5. 
-tone  engraving  process,  527.  p34. 
-tone  engravings,  527.  p34. 
-tones  compared  with  line  cuts,  527,  p86 
-tones,  Copy  for,  527.  p37. 
-tones.  Cost  of.  527,  p85. 
-tones  direct  from  objects,  527,  p38. 
-tones.  Effect  of.  on  various  papers,  528, 

p43. 
-tones.  How  to  order.  527,  p69. 
-tones.  Kind  of  screen  to  use  for.  527,  p78. 
-tones,  Original,  for  large  magazines.  528. 

plO. 
-tones.  Solid -background.  527.  p59. 
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Half — (Continued) 

-tones,  Styles  of  finishing,  $27,  p58. 
-tones.  Time  required  to  make,  $27,  p76. 
Hand  composition.  $28,  pi 2. 
-painted  posters.  $32.  pl5. 
-stipple  work,  $27.  p21. 
Hoe  press,  $28,  p39. 

House  magazines,  Publishing  of,  $33,  pl8. 
publication,  Choosing  a  name  for  a.  $33,  pi 8. 
publication,  organ,  or  magazine.  Definition 

and  purpose  of,  $33,  pi. 
publications,  Classification  of,  $33,  p2. 
publications.  Cover  designs  of,  $33,  pl9. 
publications.  Distribution  of.  $33.  p21. 
publications.  Dummies  of,  $33,  p21. 
publications  for  consumers,  $33,  pll. 
publications    for    salesmen,    agents,    and 

retailers.  $33,  p2. 
publications.  Postal  matters  pertaining  to, 

$33.  p22. 
publications.  Securing  advertising  patron- 
age for.  $33,  p24. 
publications,  Size  and  column  arrangement 

of.  $33.  pl9. 
publications.  Use  of,  in  educating  salesmen. 
$33.  p5. 
Human  interest  in  illustrations,  $29.  p30. 

I 

Ideal  pigskin  garter  advertising,  $30,  p42. 
Illuminated  signs,  $32,  p53. 
Illustrate.  When  to.  $29.  p48. 
Illustrating  of  layouts,  $29,  p89. 

the  article  itself,  $29.  pl9. 
Illustration  analysis,  $29.  p47. 

How  to  sketch  an,  on  a  layout,  $29,  p91. 

Harmony  between,  and  copy.  $29.  p56. 

of  advertisements.  $29.  pi. 

Placing  a  single,  $29,  p64. 

Placing  the.  $29,  p59. 

showing  an  article  in  use,  $29,  p2. 
Illustrations,  Economical  use  of,  $29.  p55. 

Essentials  of  good  drawing  in,  $29,  p96. 

Examples  of  effective,  small,  $29,  plOO. 

File  of,  $29,  pS7. 

Human  interest  in,  $29.  p30. 

in  color,  $29.  pS. 

in    department -store    advertisements.  Pla- 
cing of,  $29,  p84. 

in  posters,  §32.  p31. 

Making  of  simple.  $29.  pl04. 

Methods  of  placing  two  or  more.  $29,  p78. 

Number  of,  required  in  advertisements.  $29, 
p58. 

of  sectional  views.  §29.  p26. 

of  unusual  shapes,  $29,  p6. 


Illustrations — (Continued) 
on  street-car  cards,  $31,  p23. 
Outline,  shaded,  and  silhouette,  $27,  pll. 
Pictorial  value  of,  $29.  plO. 
Processes  of  making.  $27.  p4. 
Procuring  of.  $29.  p92. 
Size  of.  $29.  p56. 
Illustrators,    Different,    for   different    work, 

$29.  plOl. 
Imaginary  characters  in  advertisements.  $29, 

p41. 
Items  of  news  in  technical  advertisements. 
$30.  pl3. 

J 

Job  presses.  $28,  p34. 

Justifying.  Meaning  of,  in  printing.  $28,  pl6. 


Laid  and  wove  papers,  $28.  p43. 

Language  for  street -car  cards.  Style  of,  $31, 

p26. 
Lanston  Monotype.  $28.  p22. 
Laundry  advertising  in  cars.  $31.  p45. 
Layout  for  a  car  card,  $31.  p46. 
Layouts,  Methods  of  illustrating.  $29,  p89. 
Lead-molding  process  of  electroty ping.  $28.  p3. 
Lettering  on  half-tones.  $27.  p69. 
Line  cuts  compared  with  half-tones.  $27.  p86. 

cuts.  Cost  of.  $27.  p85. 

drawings.  Woodcut  style  of.  $27.  p96. 

•engraving  process,  $27.  p5. 

engravings,  $27.  p4. 
Linen  finish.  §28,  p43. 
Linotype,  Mergenthaler.  $28.  pl8. 
Listed  and  protected  \  ill -posting  service.  $32. 

pl2. 
Lithographic  posters,  $32.  pl3. 
Lithography.  $27,  p89. 
Locations,  Special,  in  bill  posting.  §32,  pll. 

M 

Machine  composition,  §28.  pl8. 
Magazine  make-up,  $28,  p28. 
Mailing  list.  Making  up  a,  for  house  publica- 
tions. $33.  p23. 
Make-ready,  Meaning  of,  $28,  p29. 

-up.  Meaning  of.  §28.  p26. 
Manufacturers' car  cards  for  retailers.  §31,  p44. 

cuts.  §29.  p95. 

posters.  §32.  pl5. 
Mass-shaded  illustrations,  §27,  pl2. 
Matrices.  Half-tones  from,  §27.  p45. 
Mezzo  tone  screen.  $27.  p79. 
Models.  Half-tones  produced  from.  $27,  p45. 

in  making  illustrations.  Use  of.  $29.  plOl. 
Monotype,  Lanston.  $28,  p22. 
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